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close  “  The  Barbary  Coast  ”  are  a  strik¬ 
ing  forecast  of  the  situation  that  is  now  actu¬ 
ally  upon  us,  a  situation  far  more  portentous 
than  it  is  generally  understood  to  be.  “  Sooner 
or  later  the  crash  must  come.  But  the  con¬ 
test  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  The  Moor  will 
not  surrender  at  the  first  summons.  He  has 
acted  a  great  part  in  history,  and  now  if  it  is 
to  be  a  struggle  for  existence,  he  will  not  per¬ 
ish  without  giving  one  more  proof  of  his  cour¬ 
age  and  his  power.  Nor  will  he  fight  his 
battles  alone.  It  will  be  a  holy  war,  a  cry 
that  will  be  taken  up  along  the  whole  of 
Norhtern  Africa.  With  such  portents  the 
century  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  clouds 
hang  low  on  the  horizon.  With  forebodings 
of  the  greatest  of  all  tragedies,  a  war  of  races 
and  of  religions,  the  world  looks  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  see  the  curtain  rise.  ” 


ago,  that  the  methods  and  customs  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed  in  Morocco,  cannot 
long  survive.  The  late  Sultan  was,  in  many 
respects,  as  our  readers  were  last  year  shown, 
a  man  of  kindly  spirit,  and  "by  no  means  cold, 
pitiless,  and  cruel.”  The  photograph  of  him 
given  at  that  time  in  The  Evangelist  will 
be  remembered  as  showing  "a  noble  coun¬ 
tenance,  not  defaced  by  passion,  by  hatred, 
or  revenge,  but  softened  as  well  as  saddened 
by  the  melancholy  expression  that  is  common 
in  Orientals,  with  an  eye  that  indicates  any¬ 
thing  but  a  cruel  nature.  ”  But  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  barbarous,  because  a  despotic  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  many  of  the  peoples  over  whom  he 
bore  sway  are  nothing  other  than  barbarians ; 
the  late  Sultan  inherited,  and  he  has  trims- 
mitted  to  his  successor,  "methods  of  adminis¬ 
tration  that  are  the  legacy  of  ages  of  misgov- 
ei-nment,  to  reform  which  is  beyond  human 
power.”  Many  particulars  of  these  barbarous 
methods  will  be  recalled  by  those  who  read 
the  "Letters  from  the  Mediterranean”  last 
year,  or  the  volume  on  “The  Barbary  Coast”: 
the  unblushing  venality  of  the  administration 
of  "justice,”  the  shocking  war  usages,  the 
cruelty  to  prisoners,  the  insubordination  of  the 
desert  tribes.  Such  a  condition  of  things  can¬ 
not  have  long  to  remain  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  the  death  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  will  surely  precipitate  a  change. 

It  is  a  long  chapter  of  history  that  draws 
near  to  its  close  in  the  death  of  Muley  Hassan. 
He  was  the  fourteenth  of  his  dynasty ;  his 
reign  with  those  of  his  three  immediate  an¬ 
cestors,  TOvers  a  period  of  precisely  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  the  dynasty  reaches  far  back 
If  a  long  line  of  ancestry  is  what 
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It  was  a  notable  day  when  Westminster  Ab 
bey  was  thrown  open  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  Here  where  royalty  and  learn¬ 
ing  have  found  their  honored  resting  place, 
honor  was  fittingly  paid  to  one  who  had  won 
knightly  rank  by  humble  service.  The  vic¬ 
tories  of  peace  are  being  crowned.  When  Mr. 
George  Williams  gathered  his  handful  of  young 
companions,  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  little  room 
for  the  study  of  God’s  Word  and  prayer, 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts  than 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  honors  of  knight 
hood.  But  the  lowly  service  was  like  that 
offering  of  spikenard  which  Mary  broke  upon 
her  Saviour’s  feet,  to  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance.  It  was  once  the  mailed  hand  that 
ruled  the  world ;  it  is  to-day  the  ministering 
hand  that  the  world  holds  in  reverence.  Long 
after  the  last  sword  shall  be  turned  to  rust, 
the  courage  and  fidelity  of  "a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ”  will  receive  the  plaudits  of  a 
world  wherein  dwelleth,  not  violence,  but 
righteousness. 

The  Synodical  Missionary  Congress  at  Roch¬ 
ester  WEIS  an  advance  upon  that  of  last  yefu*  at 
Saratoga.  Coming  so  close  after  the  General 
Assembly,  it  may  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
surfeit  of  good  things  by  some,  but  its  spirit 
and  influence  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Like  the  Genesee,  it  ran  at  high-tide  almost 
from  the  start.  The  missionary  presentation, 
and  that  of  the  Boards  generally,  was  more 
impressive,  because  less  interrupted,  than  at 
the  General  Assembly.  The  speaking  through 
out  WEM  of  the  best,  and  all  who  attended  were 
cheered  and  strengthened.  The  attendance 
from  abroad  (about  four  hundred)  was  not 
large  enough  to  test  the  boundless  hospitality 
of  the  Brick  Church. 


All  Round  the  Horizon, 


LEist  week  we  saw  possible  indications  of  a 
war  cloud  in  the  East,  though  as  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand.  To-day 
the  southern  sky  is  dark  with  clouds,  for 
Muley  H  assan  is  dead,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
and  his  death  is  a  matter  of  more  than  local 
importance.  Last  year  the  Editor  of  The 
Evangelist,  fresh  from  a  visit  to  Morocco, 
wrote  thus,  in  words  that  now  read  like 
prophecy : 

“But  after  him  the  deluge.  So  say  they  all 
at  Tangier.  Everything  is  rotten  in  the  State, 
but  how  to  get  rid  of  it?  And  if  the  Moor  is 
driven  out,  who  shall  come  after  him?  There 
is  no  want  of  claimants  for  the  succession. 
France,  if  she  were  left  with  a  free  hand, 
would  undertake  the  conquest  alone,  that  she 
might  have  Morocco  to  ‘round  out’  her  Afri¬ 
can  empire.  But  here  is  Spain,  in  sight  of  the 
promised  land,  and  quite  ready  to  pass  over 
and  possess  it ;  while  England,  from  the 
heights  of  Gibraltar,  looks  grimly  down,  de¬ 
termined  that  neither  shall  be  able  to  fortify 
the  African  coast  and  dispute  her  control  of 
the  Mediterranean.” 

This  was  prophecy  a  year  ago ;  to-day,  with 
Muley  Hassan  dead,  his  favorite  son,  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  proclaimed  by 
the  army,  and  hie  five  brothers  apparently 
ready  to  start  up  in  as  many  different  revolts, 
with  the  Spanish  Cabinet  deciding  within 
twenty-four  hours  to  double  their  garrisons 
Eind  put  warships  in  three  ports  of  Morocco, 
with  the  French  Government  ordering  warships 
to  cruise  in  Algerian  waters  near  that  Debate- 
able  Lsind,  the  words  seem  to  be  almost  history. 
Certain  it  is,  as  was  said  in  these  pages  a  year 


into  history, 
makes  nobility,  Muley  Hassan  was  noble  in¬ 
deed  for  he  was  the  thirty-fifth  in  lineal  de¬ 
scent  from  Ali,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet. 
But  though  learning  and  science  and  art  owe 
much  to  Moorish  influence  in  ages  long  past, 
it  is  many  generations  since  any  good  thing 
has  come  out  of  Morocco.  The  late  Sultan 
was,  as  we  hhve  said,  as  broad-minded  as 
probably  a  man  in  his  environment  could  be ; 
he  was  in  friendly  relations  with  foreign  pow 
ers,  and  was  ready  to  protect  the  Chistians  in 
his  realm.  But  there  is  one  thing  an  "abso¬ 
lute”  monarch  CEinnot  do :  he  cannot  control 
the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  a  barbarous 
people. 

And  now  that  he  is  dead,  a  change  of  some 
kind  must  come.  Precisely  what  it  will  be 
no  one  can  yet  forecast.  As  it  was  written  a 
year  ago,  the  rivalries  of  the  European  powers, 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  “may  render  con¬ 
cert  impossible  and  prevent  any  action  em  they 
have  done  in  another  notable  case.  .  .  .  The 
jealousies  of  Christian  Powers  have  kept  one 
Sultan  on  the  throne  of  Turkey  and  may  keep 
another  on  the  throne  of  Morocco.  ” 

Still  the  present  condition  appears  to  show 
that  a  change  is  imminent.  The  words  which 


The  report  of  the  relief  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  among  the  tempest-stricken  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Sea  Islands,  is  a  miurvelloas  rerord 
of  intelligent  practical  Christian  service. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OYER  SEA.  No.  I. 

By  Bat.  Theodore  Xi.  Cuyler. 

Liykrpool,  May  Mth,  1804. 

Once  more  I  find  myself  in  the  mingled 
sunshine  and  smoke  of  Liverpool  which  I 
first  visited  fifty- two  years  ago.  Then  I  came 
in  the  good  packet- ship,  “Patrick  Henry,”  and 
this  time  by  the  colossal  Cunarder,  “Cam¬ 
pania.”  We  were  all  on  board— over  four 
hundred  passengers — last  Saturday  morning 
early,  ready  for  the  start.  But  the  minute 
particles  of  fog  proved  powerful  enough  to 
stop  the  huge  vessel  for  twelve  hours,  and  we 
did  not  cross  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook  until 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon !  A  sore  trial  of 
patience  that,  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  have 
the  Saturday,  afternoon,  newspapers  brought 
down  to  us  by  the  company’s  steam  tug.  I 
was  wondering  whether  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  up  at  Saratoga  were  having  clear  skies  or 
were  in  a  fog  of  controversy  1 

When  at  last  our  magnificent  steamer  es¬ 
caped  from  her  leash,  she  shot  off  from  the 
light  ship  at  a  speed  of  twenty-two  miles  an 
hour.  The  Campania  and  her  twin  sister, 
the  Lucania  (both  named  after  neighboring 
ancient  provinces  in  Italy),  are  the  largest  of 
the  lately- built  Cunard  fleet,  and  each  one  is 
six  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length  !  Our 
huge  vessel  was  like  a  floating  town  contain¬ 
ing  a  population  of  cabin  and  steerage  passen¬ 
gers  and  crew  numbering  over  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  !  There  are  four  decks,  on  three  of 
which  was  state-rooms,  and  the  upper  deck 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  officers.  Those 
decks  composed  a  spacious  hotel.  Beneath 
them  was  a  warehouse  stored  with  freight, 
and  away  down  in  the  hold  was  a  coal  niine 
containing  over  three  thousand  tons  of  fuel. 
The  whole  craft  weighed  over  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  tons,  and  sank  twenty-eight  feet  into  the 
water.  Yet  the  two  screws  drove  that  enor¬ 
mous  mass  against  wind  and  wave  at  almost 
railroad  speed  I  Our  passage  was  a  very  rough 
one  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  we  had 
only  two  days  of  quiet  sea  and  clear  weather. 
The  wind  was  dead  ahead  all  the  way  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  Liverpool. 

Yet  in  spite  of  wind  and  rain  and  rolling 
decks  we  had  a  delightful  voyage.  A  more 
cheery  and  sociable  company  never  congre¬ 
gated  in  a  Cunarder.  We  had  about  fifty 
delegates  to  the  Jubilee  Convention  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  several  of 
whom  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
were  making  their  first  trip  to  Europe. 
Messrs.  Hall.  Cree.  Wisbard,  Lyon,  and 
Weidensale — all  veterans  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work — were  among  the  delegates.  That  noble- 
hearted  Christian  gentleman,  Mr.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  with  his  family,  was  on  board,  and 
we  were  glad  to  thank  him  for  his  generous 
gift  of  that  “Christian  Association”  building, 
near  the  Grand  Central  Depot  in  New  York. 
He  contributes  more  than  bis  money ;  he  adds 
the  weight  of  his  personal  influence  for  the 
promotion  of  evangelical  religion,  and  vari- 
ons  enterprises  of  philanthropy.  Lafayette- 
avenue  Church  was  well  represented  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  active  eiders.  Mr.  John  N. 
Beach ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Langford  of  the 
Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  was  also  a  passen 
ger. 

Last  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  two  fair  days, 
and  the  dining  saloon  was  crowded  at  the 
regular  service  of  worship.  Captain  Hains — 
the  “  Commodore”  of  the  Cunard  fleet — read  the 
Episcopal  service  admirably,  and  hundreds  of 
voices  joined  in  the  songs  of  praise.  In  the 
afternoon,  at  the  request  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
delegates,  I  preached  in  the  saloon.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  the  Queen’s  birthday,  entertain¬ 
ments  of  music  and  recitations  came  off  in  the 
music  hall,  which  was  crowded  by  all  who 


could  keep  a  steady  head  on  the  rolling  deep. 
Lord  Ashburton  presided  and  gave  us  a  grace¬ 
ful  speech.  In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
him,  I  was  happy  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  fa 
mous  great-grandfather,  the  Lord  Ashburton 
who,  with  Daniel  Webster,  drew  up  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  was  “down”  for  one  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  recitations,  but  old  Neptune  held  him 
“down”  in  his  stateroom.  The  Apostle  Paul 
must  have  had  a  stout  stomach  to  have  weath 
ered  out  those  fourteen  days  of  tempest  on  that 
voyage  to  Rome. 

This  afternoon  at  four  o’clock  we  swung  in 
from  the  rolling  sea  into  the  quiet  waters  of 
the  Mersey:’ and  then  came  the  usual  packing 
into  the  steam -tender  for  the  shore,  and  the 
tedious  passing  of  baggage  through  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House.  It  is  a  tiresome  farse,  for  the 
only  dutiable  articles  are  cigars  and  liquor 
flasks  !  Then  came  the  parting  hand  shakings 
of  passengers  who  were  ending  a  week  of  hap¬ 
py  intercourse,  and  the  greetings  of  friends 
who  came  to  meet  us  on  the  wharf.  Grateful 
to  my  heart  was  the  love-message  of  my  vet 
eran  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  to 
wards  whose  hospitable  home  in  London  we 
set  our  faces  next  week.  Not  quite  so  grate¬ 
ful  is  the  programme  of  work  which  I  find 
that  they  are  laying  out  for  me  at  the  coming 
“Jubliee”  Convention.  But  British  audiences 
are  generous  listeners,  and  I  can  at  least  do 
what  Hawthorne  did,  “request  to  be  buried 
decently  if  I  perish  in  the  attempt.”  A  blessed 
privilege  will  it  be  to  meet  two  thousand  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  nations,  and  to  grasp  by  the 
hand  again  that  dear  old  friend  \vhom  Her 
Majesty  has  just  knighted  as  Sir  George  Will¬ 
iams.  A  nobler  work  than  his  for  Christ  and 
for  humanity  has  been  wrought  by  no  other 
living  man. 

LONDON. 

NO,  II- 

Lonuon.  June  3,  1884. 

The  charm  of  this  country  is  not  in  its  large 
cities,  but  in  its  rural  regions.  Therefore  we 
hastened  away  from  Liverpool  into  Warwick 
shire,  which  is  the  garden  of  England.  We 
stopped  at  Leamington,  which  Hawthorne  so 
eulogizes  in  his  “Our  Old  Home.”  After  a 
lunch  at  the  “Manor  House.”  we  started  for  a 
drive  to  Warwick  Castle,  the  grandest  of  the 
old  feudal  castles  in  the  kingdom.  Oh,  how 
bewitching  were  the  velvet  meadows  and  the 
hedge  rows  and  the  affluence  of  deep  green 
foliage !  At  this  season  the  hawthorn  is  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  masses  of  white  flowers 
reminded  me  of  Greenwood  Cemetery  when  the 
dogwood  is  out  in  all  its  glory.  For  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  pink  hawthorn,  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  tree.  Warwick  Castle,  with  its  lofty 
Guy’s  Tower  and  ancient  Cassar’s  Tower  and 
exquisite  court,  over  whose  dainty  turf  a 
dozen  peacocks  were  proudly  stepping,  and  its 
old  halls  rich  in  armor  and  in  historical  paint¬ 
ings,  is  simply  indescribable.  When  we  passed 
out  into  the  magnificent  park,  and  halting 
under  a  group  of  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  looked 
off  through  the  long  vistas  of  verdure  under 
the  stately  oaks  and  elms,  I  was  fairly  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  its  beauty.  From  Warwick  we 
drove  to  ancient  Kenilworth  Castle  with  its 
mingled  memories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Queen  Bess.  Let  no  American  fail  to  see 
clean,  tasteful  Leamington  and  the  rural 
glorie  of  Warwickshire.  After  seeing  all  the 
countes  of  England  expect  three,  I  give  it 
the  palm. 

On  Tuesday  we  halted  a  few  hours  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  After  a  stroll  through  Addison’s  Walk 
and  a  peep  into  the  stately  dining-hall  of  old 
Magdalen  College  and  a  look  at  the  deer  park, 
a  thunder  shower  came  on  (it  has  showered 


every  day  since  we  landed),  and  we  took  shel¬ 
ter  in  the  famous  “  Mitre  tavern.  ”  This  is  five 
hundred  years  old,  and  more  celebrated  people 
have  ate  or  slept  under  its  ancient  roof  than 
in  any  ether  hostelry  on  the  globe  I  Kings 
have  been  there,  and  countless  monarchs  of 
literature  have  broken  bread  there  from  the 
days  of  Spencer  and  Shakespeare  to  the  days 
of  Scott  and  Tennyson.  It  was  term-time  at 
Oxford,  and  we  met  the  university  caps  and 
gowns  at  every  turn.  Between  the  two  great 
rival  universites  I  have  always  visited  Cam¬ 
bridge  with  the  keener  interest  and  delight. 

The  daylight  lasts  here  at  this  season  of  the 
year  until  ten  o’clock  ;  and  the  sun  was  well 
up  in  the. sky  when,  at  seven  o’cloct,  we  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  this  hospitable  “Vine  House” 
on  Hampstead  Hill.  My  beloved  brother.  Dr 
Newman  Hall,  and  his  wife  were  at  the  door 
to  greet  us,  and  we  felt  as  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim 
did  when  he  reached  the  “House  Beautiful.” 
Since  Dr.  Hall  resigned  the  pastorate  of  his 
“Christ  Church”  he  devotes  himself  to  a  min- 
istry-at  large,  and  his  services  are  in  such  de¬ 
mand  that  he  preaches  to  great  audiences  four 
or  five  times  every  week  and  twice  on  every 
Subbath.  His  health  is  superb;  he  looks  no 
older  than  he  did  twenty  years  ago,  although 
he  has  just  passed  his  seventy  eighth  birthday ! 
He  finds  people  everywhere  hungry  for  the 
simple  Gospel,  which  he  preaches  so  ear¬ 
nestly  and  with  such  rich  blessings  on  his 
labors.  His  successor  is  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  who  is  widely  known  in  America  by 
his  excellent  books  and  bis  deeply  instructive 
addresses  at  Mr.  Moody’s  Northfield  confer¬ 
ences.  He  resides  near  here,  and  I  made  a 
pleasant  call  on  him  on  Thursday.  He  expects 
to  be  at  Northfield  in  August.  I  shall  preach 
for  him  to-morrow  morning.  I  have  received 
a  pleasant  invitation  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spurgeon  to  visit  him  and  his  good  mother  at 
“Westwood,”  where  I  have  so  often  visited  his 
illustrious  father.  Mrs.  Spurgeon’s  health  is 
now  better  than  formerly;  and  “Tom”  (as 
everybody  calls  him  here)  is  filling  his  father’s 
pulpit  admirably.  He  is  to  preach  a  special 
sermon  to  young  men  to-morrow  morning. 

On  Thursday  evening  I  took  a  pleasant  stroll 
with  Brother  Hall  over  Hampstead  Heath, 
which  is  now  a  lofty  public  promenade.  We 
came  back  by  a  leafy  lane  which  passes  by 
“Combe  Edge,”  the  exquisitely  lovely  villa  of 
Mrs.  Charles,  the  authoress  of  the  “Schoon- 
berg  Cotta  Family.”  It  is  a  little  paradise  of 
dells  and  trees  and  flowers,  and  yet  in  London  I 
I  made  my  usual  call  upon  her,  and  found  her 
full  of  youthful  vivacity,  although  her  liter¬ 
ary  fame  goes  back  for  forty  years.  Time 
deals  gently  with  these  English  folk.  Thou¬ 
sands  will  thank  Mrs.  Charles  for  that  sweet 
hymn,  “Is  thy  cruse  of  comfort  failing?”  She 
has  another  volume  now  ready  for  the  press. 

Last  evening  the  Jubilee  Convention  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  commenced  its  sessions. 
The  opening  sermon  was  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Bishop 
Temple  is  the  President  of  the  National  Tem¬ 
perance  League,  a  broad  churchman,  and  a 
most  genial  man.  At  eight  o’clock  we  all 
mustered  in  historic  Exeter  Hall,  whose  walls 
have  echoed  to  the  eloquence  of  the  celebrities 
of  three  generations.  The  great  hall  was 
crowded,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  up  to  blood 
heat.  Sir  George  Williams,  the  founder  of  the 
first  Association  fifty  years  ago,  presided,  and 
was  received  with  rousing  cheers.  On  the 
platform  beside  him  were  Prince  Bemadottc 
of  Sweden,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Count  Bernstoff  of 
Berlin,  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
and  scores  of  leading  Christians  from  all  lands. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  American  delegates 
were  present.  “All  bail  the  power  of  Jesus’ 
name”  was  sung  with  a  vast  tide  of  song,  and 
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then  Sir  George  Williams  announced  that 
prayer  would  be  offered  in  German  by  Pastor 
Krummacher  of  Elbesfeld,  in  French  by  Pas¬ 
tor  Jophel,  and  in  English  by  Dr.  Newman 
Hall.  The  announcement  of  Dr.  Hall’s  name 
was  received  by  a  murmur  of  applause.  The 
eloquent  speech  of  welcome  was  made  by  the 
handsome  young  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  and 
replies  were  made  by  Lord  Kinnaird  and  by 
Count  Bernstoif.  There  are  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  Germans  present.  At  the  close  they 
called  me  out  for  a  few  words  of  response  from 
Yankeeland,  and  when  I  grasped  the  hands 
of  my  dear  old  friend.  Sir  George  Williams, 
the  Assembly  burst  out  into  a  roar.  So  may 
Britain  and  America  ever  clasp  bands  for  J esus 
Christ  and  the  welfare  of  humanity !  I  am 
called  away,  and  must  close  this  hurried  letter 
for  the  outgoing  steamer. 

PRINCETO.N’S  NEW  COMMENCEMENT  HALL. 

By  BoUln  A.  Sawyer.  B.I). 

The  magnificent  gift  of  Harriet  Crocker, 
wife  of  C.  B.  Alexander,  of  a  Hall  named  for 
her  husband’s  family,  so  long  and  honorably 
identified  with  Princeton,  w’as  opened  with 
becoming  ceremonial  on  Saturday  hist  at  noon. 
It  was  a  typical  June  day,  and  the  grand 
Campus  of  the  ancient  College,  with  its  st.ate- 
ly  trees  and  splendid  buildings,  was  looking 
its  very  best.  The  charm  of  scholarly  associa¬ 
tions,  of  traditional  eminence  of  character  and 
high  ideals,  was  deepened  and  dignified  by  the 
processional  parade  led  by  renowned  scholars 
in  their  robes  of  merit  gained  both  in  America 
and  Great  Britain,  with  the  gownsmen  of  the 
Senior  academies,  and  the  long  line  of  under¬ 
graduates.  attended  by  a  large  body  of  the 
Alumni  and  visiting  friends,  all  animated 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  successful  work  and 
inspired  by  this  new  token  of  life  and  growth. 

The  exercises  were  brief,  spirited,  and  suf¬ 
ficient.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  aged  yet 
still  vigorous  scholar.  Dr.  William  Brenton 
Green,  followed  by  the  presentation  of  the  ed 
iilce,  its  acceptance  by  President  Patton  in  a 
most  felicitous  address,  at  the  close  of  which 
prayer  and  benediction  were  said  by  the  ven¬ 
erable  Ex  President  McCosh.  The  simplicity 
of  the  services  greatly  enhanced  their  signifi¬ 
cance  and  impressiveness.  Nothing  was  super¬ 
fluous  and  nothing  wanting.  In  thus  finely 
and  briefly  dedicating  its  latest,  and  in  many 
respects  its  noblest,  acquisition,  Princeton 
showed  at  once  its  gratitude  and  its  self- 
respect  :  it  was  worthy  of  the  gift  and  of  itself. 

The  donor  and  her  husband  were  absent. 
A  telegram  from  the  far  Northwest  announced 
their  enforced  delay  twelve  hundred  miles  be¬ 
yond  St.  Paul  by  the  unprecedented  floods 
which  blocked  their  way  in  either  direction. 
The  message  expressed  iheir  regret  at  their 
absence  in  a  few  modest  words  which  but  in¬ 
tensified  the  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  gener¬ 
ous  giver. 

The  building  itself  is  a  new  departure  in 
modern  architecture.  Although  not  yet  com 
plete,  it  is  already  a  thing  of  beauty,  which 
will  be  more  apparent  with  every  finishing 
touch.  It  is  first  of  all  a  College  building, 
especially  fitted  for  College  men  and  College 
audiences ;  while  its  size  is  suggestive  of  the 
growth  of  this  great  institution  of  Christian 
learning.  Surely  the  last  thirty  years  have 
been  fruitful.  The  whole  land  has  felt  a  new 
touch ;  the  spirit  of  our  people  has  risen  to 
higher  levels.  But  the  process  is  not  com¬ 
pleted.  New  attainment  has  given  new  things 
to  attain.  The  whole  national  life  is  astir. 
Riches  grow  apace.  Yet  the  result  is,  not  al¬ 
together  material  gains,  but  moral  advance¬ 
ment  along  with  that  which  makes  rich  in  a 
truer  sense.  Our  great  Schools  and  Colleges 
have  suddenly  grown  to  a  splendor  of  equip¬ 
ment  of  which  their  founders,  even  their 


friends  of  a  past  generation,  could  not  have 
dreamed ;  for  which  let  us  give  thanks  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  and  take  courage. 

We  congratulate  Princeton  that  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  this  noble  gift  from  a  fair  hand  stretched 
out  from  the  Golden  Gate.  Standing  in  the 
door  of  his  house,  where  the  gentle  evening 
of  his  grand  life  comes  softly  on,  the  beloved 
McCosh  could  see  the  field  and  hear  the  exult¬ 
ing  cry  of  Princeton’s  triumphing  athletes. 
It  was  one  way  in  which  the  new  age  pro¬ 
nounces  the  syllables  of  all  progress.  He 
showed  us  the  alcove  where  his  twenty-three 
volumes  of  sound  wisdom  proudly  stood.  And 
as  he  pointed  to  the  Campus  crowded  with 
lordly  halls  that  had  sprung  to  life  under  his 
hand,  he  seemed  the  presiding  genius  of  a 
new  race,  on  which  God’s  grace  and  goodness 
shall  distil  as  the  dew  and  fall  like  the  re¬ 
freshing  rain. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  LEAGUE. 

By  Rvt.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D. 

It  is  just  a  week  since  the  Presbyterian 
League,  recently  organized  iu  this  city,  made 
public  its  constitution  and  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  yet  it  has  already  received  a  full 
measure  of  criticism,  misrepresentation  and 
attack  at  the  hands  of  both  the  secular  and 
the  religious  press.  The  chief  charge  against 
the  members  of  this  body  is  disloyalty  to  the 
church,  and  inconsistency  with  their  own 
avowed  professions  and  principles.  Such  a 
charge  exhibits  the  most  unfortunate  spirit, 
and  calls  into  service  the  most  curious  logic, 
and  yet  all  this  is  so  much  in  keeping  with 
the  course  pursued  from  the  beginning  by  the 
Conservatives,  that  it  is  exactly  what  was 
anticipated,  and  therefore  neither  a  surprise 
nor  a  set  back. 

This  new  organization  has  no  apologies  to 
offer,  no  defense  to  present,  and  no  explana¬ 
tions  to  make.  The  declaration  of  principles 
which  it  has  put  forth  to  tho  world  is  itself 
the  League’s  best  interpreter  and  champion, 
and  no  fair  unbiased  person  who  reads  it 
through  can  mistake  its  tone  and  temper  or 
misconceive  its  aim  and  purpose.  It  proposes 
nothing  schismatic  or  revolutionary  or  com¬ 
bative.  It  presents  nothing  visionary  or  im¬ 
perious  or  impracticable.  The  campaign 
it  announces  is  aggressive  but  not  offensive, 
practical,  not  theoretical,  pacific,  not  belliger¬ 
ent,  open  and  straight  forward,  and  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  secret  or  underhand ;  and 
having,  as  it  verily  believes,  the  truth  and 
the  right  on  its  side,  the  intelligent  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  world,  and  the  tolerant,  progres¬ 
sive  spirit  of  the  age  behind  it,  though  it  now 
faces  a  strong  and  tyrannical  majority,  it  con¬ 
fidently  expects  victory  in  the  end. 

There  are  certain  facts  of  our  recent  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  that  should  not  be  forgotten : 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the 
General  Assembly  has  ignored  and  thwarted 
the  expressed  will  and  command  of  a  majority 
of  the  Church  regarding  the  revision  of  our 
standards.  The  Confession  of  Faith  which  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to-day  believes  in,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vote  of  the  large  preponderance 
of  its  Presbyteries,  is  not  the  one  which  bears 
that  name,  but  a  book  still  to  be  edited ;  and 
yet  the  General  Assembly,  inconsistent  with 
its  present  belief  in  majorities,  persists  in 
withholding  the  book  from  us. 

(2)  The  General  Assembly  has  read  into  the 
standards  of  our  Church  doctrines  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  doctrines  which  have  never  been 
attributed  to  our  standards  before,  and  never 
been  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries  for  endorse¬ 
ment  or  rejection,  and  has  made  these  the  cri¬ 
teria  of  orthodoxy.  In  this  respect  it  has  vio¬ 
lated  the  fundamental  principle  of  Presbyte¬ 


rianism  and  done  violence  to  the  historic  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church. 

(3)  The  General  Assembly  has  set  'itself 
against  the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  and 
put  a  ban  upon  anything  like  a  thorough  and 
critical  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  thereby 
misrepresenting  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and 
calling  down  upon  its  ministers  and  members 
alike  the  ridicule  and  censure  of  the  rest  of 
Christendom. 

This  recently  adopted  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Assembly,  many  Presbyterians 
cannot  endorse.  They  are  loyal  to  their 
Church,  they  love  their  Church,  but  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Assembly  has  made  a  serious 
mistake,  that  it  has  overstepped  its  authority, 
misrepresented  the  sentiment  of  the  Church, 
and  put  barriers  in  the  way  of  its  progress  and 
efficiency. 

This  being  their  position,  what  was  there  for 
the  liberals  to  do?  Three  courses  were  open 
to  us :  to  sever  our  connection  with  the  Church 
by  going  into  another  denomination  or  form¬ 
ing  a  new  branch  of  the  same  denomination  ; 
to  accept  the  situation  and  remain  silent ;  or 
to  express  our  dissent  and  protest,  and  assume 
an  attitude  of  resistance  to  what  we  regard  a 
dangerous  tendency  in  the  Church.  With 
these  three  courses  before  us,  there  was  no 
question  as  to  which  we  should  pursue.  Not 
a  moment  was  spent  in  hesitation  or  discus¬ 
sion.  Our  duty  was  plain.  We  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  go  out  of  the  Church  because  we  be¬ 
lieved  our  rightful  place  to  be  in  it,  and  that 
we  represented  Presbyterianism  as  our  oppo¬ 
nents  did  not.  How  could  men  with  such 
convictions  as  these  withdraw?  To  have  done 
so  would  have  been  to  forfeit  our  self-respect 
and  surrender  all  serenity  of  conscience.  Our 
hatred  of  schism  and  our  desire  for  the  unity 
of  the  Church  made  the  organization  of  a  new 
sect  equally  impossible. 

To  submit  silently  to  the  rulings  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  when  those  rulings  we  believed  to  be 
mischievous  and  unjust,  without  making  a 
public  and  practical  protest,  without  register¬ 
ing  our  desire  and  avowing  our  determination 
to  counteract  and  reverse,  if  possible,  what 
had  been  so  unwisely  and  unrighteously  done, 
seemed  to  us  to  be  cowardly  and  untruthful. 
We  felt  that  we  could  not  remain  silent  and  be 
loyal  to  the  truth  or  faithful  to  our  duty  and 
conviction. 

The  only  path  that  we  found  unbarred, 
therefore,  was  one  opened  to  us  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  our  Church,  by  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Protestantism,  and  by  the  dictate 
and  pressure  of  our  own  consciences,  viz :  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment,  the  use  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  protest,  an  insistence  upon 
conformity  to  the  laws,  the  usage,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  For 
these  reasons  we  have  leagued  ourselves  to¬ 
gether,  and  because  the  time  for  aggressive 
action  and  agitation  seemed  to  be  at  band, 
we  have  inaugurated  a  positive,  practical 
movement  whose  aim  is  to  restore  the  spirit 
of  constitutionality,  truth,  and  progress  to 
our  beloved  Church,  and  and  so  contribute  to 
the  unity,  efficiency,  and  advancement  of  the 
kindgom  of  God  on  the  earth.  Where,  then, 
is  the  inconsistency  with  which  we  are  charg¬ 
ed?  Wherein  have  we  manifested  any  disloy¬ 
alty  to  the  Church,  or  any  spirit  of  schism  or 
insubordination?  Such  a  charge  is  as  un¬ 
founded  as  it  is  ungracious;  as  unjust  as  it  is 
unreasonable.  The  opponents  may  question, 
misjudge,  and  censure  our  action,  but  we 
have  no  fear,  no  doubt,  as  to  what  the  final 
verdict  of  the  future  will  be. 


Our  readers  will  not  object  to  two  letters 
from  Dr.  Cuyler.  The  first  reached  us  a  day 
late  for  the  previous  issue,  and  the  second  on 
Saturday  last,  only  three  days  later. 
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The  Assembly  damaged  some  reputations, 
and  made  others.  The  men  who  assumed  to 
be  leaders,  and  who  were  always  on  their  feet 
to  instruct  the  Assembly  what  it  ought  to  do,  I 
became  at  last  just  a  trifle  tiresome :  while 
other  men,  who  had  never  been  beard  of  be¬ 
fore  outside  of  their  own  Presbyteries,  sud¬ 
denly  came  to  the  front.  Of  these  no  one 
made  a  greater  impression  than  Dr.  Hillis,  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  where  be  is  the  successor 
of  the  former  correspondent  of  The  Evangelist, 
the  beloved  Dr.  Noyes.  He  is  a  growth  of  the 
Western  prairies,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  what 
they  can  produce  in  the  way  of  manly  strength 
of  body  and  of  mind.  As  a  student  at  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary,  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gam¬ 
aliel,  that  is,  Dr.  Craig,  the  Moderator  of  the 
last  Assembly,  who  apparently  could  not  quite 
understand  how  one  who  had  received  the  law 
from  his  lips,  could  now  withstand  him  to  the 
face.  But  tiie  former  pupil  had  grown  to 
man’s  estate,  and  though  never  wanting  in 
respect  to  bis  old  teacher,  was  not  to  be  in¬ 
terrupted  or  put  down  until  he  had  said  his 
last  word,  and  finished,  not  only  his  speech, 
but  the  subject,  for  it  was  not  merely  an  ar¬ 
gument,  but  an  annihilation  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries, 
which  gravely  proposed  that  the  Assembly 
should  assume  universal  and  absolute  power! 
Whether  he  has  left  any  remains  of  that  bril¬ 
liant  scheme,  our  readers  can  judge,  for  at 
our  earnest  request  he  has  revised  the  speech 
as  it  was  reported,  so  that  we  are  able  to  give 
it  not  only  in  full,  but  exactly  as  be  would 
have  it.  It  will  do  good  not  only  at  the  West, 
but  perhaps  even  more  at  the  East,  as  it  will 
show  us  that  we  are  not  fighting  the  battle 
alone,  but  that  there  are  gallant  sons  of  the 
West  who  can  strike  tremendous  blows  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  truth. 


LIBERTY  CRITSHED  OUT  BY  A  PBOCENK  OF  1 
CONSCRIPTION. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  village  politician 
in  Maine  who  was  “In  favor  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tory  law,  but  again  its  enforcement !”  We 
have  in  our  own  Church,  as  in  every  Church, 
a  class  who  are  in  favor  of  church  union,  but 
opposed  to  every  practical  measure  for  secur¬ 
ing  it.  In  almost  no  case  is  it  the  creed  or 
constitution  of  the  Church  which  opposes  the 
practical  execution  of  the  plan,  but  the  tradi¬ 
tion  which  has  grown  up  around  the  law  and 
gradually  come  to  take  its  place.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  oft -repeated  story  of  the  past, 
that  liberty  seldom  dies  a  violent  death,  but 
by  a  process  of  constriction,  almost  insensible. 
Jusi  as  in  our  Lord’s  day,  the  interpretation 
of  the  scribe  had  come  to  stand  for  the  plain 
and  simple  precept,  and  what  was  “said  by 
them  of  old  time”  became  more  potent  than 
what  was  said  by  the  written  commandment, 
so  in  almost  every  case  to-day  it  is  not  the 
constitution  of  a  Church,  but  “the  doctors  of 
the  law”  that  render  union  impracticable.  It 
is  one  thing  for  a  Church  to  have  a  catholic 
ambition,  but  quite  another  thing  to  possess 
the  catholic  spirit  and  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  be  preaching  a  general  union  of  all 
denominations  while  fomenting  the  germ  of 
disintegration  within  our  own.  It  not  infre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  most  suave  guest 
is  at  home  the  most  tyrannical  ruler.  True 
church  union  can  never  be  the  result  of 
“policy,”  but  only  the  fruit  of  “charity.” 


VNCOYEHING  THE  BOTTOMLESS  PIT. 

No  man  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  shown 
so  much  courage  within  the  last  two  years  as 
Dr.  Parkhurst.  When  he  took  up  the  war 
against  municipal  corruption ;  which  used  the 
Police  to  protect  rather  than  to  punish  vice ; 
he  stood  almost  alone.  Thousands  agreed 
with  him  as  to  the  terrible  situation,  who  did 
not  care  to  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
attacking  corruption  in  its  strongholds.  When 
he  ventured  down  into  the  haunts  of  vice,  that 
he  might  see  for  himself  the  snares  and  tempta¬ 
tions  that  were  undermining  the  foundations 
of  society,  many  even  of  bis  friends  thought 
bis  course  ill  advised,  and  that,  as  they  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “it  would  do  more  harm  than  good,” 
while  the  city  papers,  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  stood  aloof.  Whether  it  was  that  they 
thought  it  would  damage  their  own  interests 
(having  an  eye  to  the  city  advertising)  or  not, 
the  fact  none  will  deny,  that  for  a  long  time 
they  left  him  to  fight  the  battle  alone.  But 
at  length  his  determined  courage  won  their 
admiration,  and  one  by  one  they  came  round 
and  began  to  speak  of  his  efforts  with  respect. 
No  paper  was  quite  so  outspoken  as  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  in  its  denunciation  of  Tammany  as 
“the  sum  of  all  villainies” ;  yet  of  the  other 
great  dailies,  not  only  the  Times  and  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  but  the  Herald  and  the  World,  opened 
their  batteries  upon  the  evils  that  were  ex¬ 
posed  by  tbe  investigations  of  Dr.  Parkhurst 
and  his  Society,  and  thus  gave  him  their  pow¬ 
erful  support. 

But  The  Sun  had  from  the  beginning  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  depreciating  his 
efforts,  though  of  late  it  had  abated  somewhat 
of  its  personal  abuse.  It  was  therefore  a  great 
surprise  to  find  in  that  paper  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week  (the  very  morning  that  Dr.  Park¬ 
hurst  sailed  for  Europe  to  gain  the  rest  be 
needed  to  recover  from  tbe  terrible  strain  of 
the  past  year)  what  really  amounts  to  a  con¬ 
fession  that  all  his  accusations  of  the  Police  of 
the  city,  as  in  league  with  the  saloons  and 
gambling  rooms  and  other  haunts  of  vice,  are 
fully  proved.  Under  the  heading  of  “The 
Tithes  of  Vice,”  it  comments  as  follows  on  the 
revelations  made  by  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Legislature : 

“If  the  testimony  given  before  the  Lexow  Commit¬ 
tee  ia  genuine,  if  it  is  founded  in  truth  and  is  not 
the  product  of  conspiracy  and  fraud,  then  it  reveals 
a  condition  of  depravity  and  corruption  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Police  almost  beyond  human  belief. 

“If  it  be  true,  and  unfortunately  probability  ap¬ 
parently  points  to  its  truth,  then  there  is  uncovered 
the  foulest  moral  cesspool  that  was  ever  disclosed 
in  the  history  of  a  community. 

“  It  remains  only  to  know  what  is  its  extent ;  how 
far  the  infection  has  .spread  and  whom  it  has  em¬ 
braced. 

“  If  it  be  true  that  the  Police  Captains  and  their 
subordinates  have  for  years,  with  method  and  sys¬ 
tem,  levied  upon  loathsome  vice  a  horrible  toll,  the 
responsibility  has  not  been  an  undivided  one,  nor 
has  the  filthy  increment  been  unshared.  No  one, 
however  high  his  place,  however  great  his  power, 
should  escape.  And  the  measure  of  his  punishment 
should  be  stem  ;  and  to  the  manacles  of  the  felon 
should  be  added  such  a  weight  of  infamy  and  degra¬ 
dation  that  there  should  be  no  surviving  it. 

“  Is  it  tme  that  the  Captains  of  Police  have  become 
rich  men  out  of  the  cultivation  of  vice  t  Is  human 
depravity  fostered  in  New  York  for  its  putrid  usu¬ 
fruct  f 

“Are  these  things  really  tme,  or  is  it  all  a  horrible 
nightmare  that  affrights  and  numbs  the  senses? 
If  it  is  not,  then  it  would  be  well  to  put  apathy 
aside  and  take  up  the  cudgel  and  the  broom.” 


•  Every  worthy  service  is  a  willing  serv'ice. 
No  chosen  disciple  ever  held  back  and  argued 
the  case  with  his  Master.  That  alone  is  beau¬ 
tiful  which  is  spontaneous.  People  do  not 
write  odes  to  the  town  pump,  for  be  it  ever 
so  pure,  the  water  is  driven  by  the  fist  of  a 
piston ;  but  the  world  is  full  of  sweet 
songs  to  springs  and  fountains,  and  the 
draughts  we  have  taken  from  mountain 
brooks  and  meadowy  rivulets  are  treas¬ 
ured  in  memory.  A  grudging  service  is 
robbed  of  its  worth.  Mercy  is  not  the  only 
virtue  that  loses  its  quality  by  being  “  strained.  ” 
Sometimes  a  man  comes  into  the  communion  of 
the  church  after  such  long  persistence  and 
hard  persuasion  that  ihe  pastor  who  has  won 
his  confession  feels  uncertain  whether  he  has 
gained  a  passenger  or  lifted  a  corpse ;  there  is 
so  much  dead  weight  and  so  little  spontaneity 
about  the  result.  That  is  a  blessed  word  which 
tells  us  that  when  Jesus  called  His  disciples 
they  rose  up  “immediately.” 


There  are  two  ways  of  preaching  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  Christian  life,  the  negative  and  the 
positive.  Some  ministers  seem  always  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Gospel  by  its  contrast,  as  if  one  were 
to  describe  America  by  the  wastes  of  oceans 
that  encompass  it,  rather  than  by  the  fertile 
valleys  and  the  glorious  mountains  that  com¬ 
pose  it.  The  novelists  of  to-day,  instead  of 
giving  us  heroes  after  the  style  of  the  great 
masters,  present  humanity  to  us  as  a  papier- 
mache  mannikin,  blotched  all  over  with  ecze¬ 
ma  or  small  pox.  It  is  the  Apostle  who  tells 
us  that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  lies,  not  in 
depicting  the  infirmity  of  man,  but  “the 
bringing  in  of  a  better  hope”  which  rouses 
the  soul  to  loftier  aspirations.  The  thoughts 
that  inspire  are  thoughts  about  things  that 
are  lovely  and  of  good  report.  In  this  world 
of  Gospel  hope,  sin  ought  never  to  be  present¬ 
ed  apart  from  its  divine  correlative  of  grace. 


The  glory  of  the  Gospel  is  that  it  deals 
primarily  with  the  sublimest  interests  we  can 
conceive.  It  may  be  that  it  will  convert  the 
peasant’s  black  bread  into  the  patrician's  snowy 
loaf,  but  that  is  not  its  end  and  aim.  It  may 
be  that  it  will  banish  alike  the  marble  ball 
and  the  floorless  hovel,  but  it  came  for  some¬ 
thing  better  than  that.  It  did  not  exchange 
John’s  camel’s  hair  for  Herod’s  soft  clothing. 
Its  purpose  is  to  effect  the  mightiest  of  all 
changes,  that  change  within  the  soul  which 
changes  all  the  relations  of  tbe  man  to  his 
surroundings.  According  to  the  views  of  the 
kingdom  which  seem  now  to  prevail,  the 
scribes  were  right  who  taught  that  in  tbe 
days  of  the  Messiah  the  wilderness  was  liter¬ 
ally  to  blossom  and  the  desert  to  be  fragrant 
with  the  rose.  But  Christ  did  not  so  teach. 


CYRUS  W.  FIELD,  JR. 

Many  who  loved  him  for  his  own  sake,  more  who 
knew  him  only  as  the  son  of  an  illustrious  father 
whose  name  he  bore,  will  be  deeply  touched  by  the 
announcement  of  his  early  death.  To  our  short 
sight  the  going  out  of  a  young  life  is  like  the  sudden 
darkening  of  a  bright  day.  Even  when  we  have 
been  prepared  for  it  by  protracted  illness  and  pecul¬ 
iar  sufferings,  there  is  a  shock  when  the  end  comes- 
But  God’s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and  we  can 
only  submit  to  what  we  cannot  explain. 

Mr.  Field  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College, 
where  he  was  a  general  favorite  for  his  brightness 
of  spirit,  that  overflowed  in  wit  and  humor,  as  well 
as  for  many  attractive  qualities  of  character. 
Those  who  knew  him  in  former  years  will  grieve 
to  hear  that  the  slender  form  that  carried  within 
it  such  a  gentle  and  loving  heart,  is  now  laid  in  a 
new-made  grave.  R.  a.  S. 
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THE  ASSEMBLY  STANDS  ALONE! 

The  General  AsBembly  is  an  imposing  body, 
not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  ability,  in  learn¬ 
ing,  and  in  character.  But  with  all  these 
make  -  weights,  which  none  can  appreciate 
more  highly  than  we  do.  it  can  hardly  stand 
up  against  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Its  au¬ 
thority  is  limited  to  this  side  of  the  ocean : 

**  Its  control  stops  with  the  shore.” 

On  the  other  side  its  display  of  power  is  looked 
upon  as  a  confession  of  weakness.  The  won¬ 
derful  theory  of  “original  autographs”  is  an 
American  invention,  which  the  benighted 
scholars  of  the  Old  World  have  not  yet  “at¬ 
tained  unto.  ”  And  not  only  the  scholars,  but 
the  preachers  find  that,  instead  of  its  making 
the  Bible  more  plain  and  easy  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  it  only  piles  up  new  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  believing  it  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

To  illustrate ;  the  month  of  May,  that  is  so 
beautiful  in  England,  is  the  month  for  the 
great  Church  gatherings ;  and  only  the  week 
before  our  Assembly  met  at  Saratoga,  there 
met  in  London  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales,  that  represents  one  of  the 
largest  bodies  of  Dissenters  in  Great  Britain. 
It  was  its  sixty-second  “Annual  Assembly,” 
and  was  opened,  as  usual,  by  an  address  from 
the  Chairman,  whom  we  should  call  the 
“Moderator.”  This  year  it  was  Dr.  G.  S. 
Barrett,  who  delivered  a  stirring  address  on 
“The  Secularization  of  the  Pulpit,”  in  which 
he  deplored  what  he  thought  a  falling  off  in 
the  spirituality  of  preaching,  and  stood  stoutly 
for  the  old  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  in 
which  lay  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  To  quote 
his  very  words,  he  said : 

“They  had  lost  something.  Was  it  an  odor,  a 
fragrance,  an  atmosphere,  an  unction?  It  might 
be ;  but  what  he  missed  in  the  preaching  of  the  day 
he  could  not  better  designate  than  as  the  sounding 
of  the  deep  things  of  God  ;  those  mysteries  of  grace 
which  were  so  prominent  in  Puritan  theology  and 
Puritan  preaching.  He  might  be  told  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  for  resuscitating  the  dead  and 
dry  bones  of  the  Calvinistic  orthodoxy  of  a  former 
generation  ;  that  even  such  terms  as  Regeneration, 
Propitiation,  Justification,  Adoption,  are  fossil  re¬ 
mains  of  an  extinct  theology,  shells  of  ancient 
creeds  from  which  the  life  has  long  ago  perished. 
They  might  have  discarded  the  words,  but  was 
there  no  peril  of  their  losing  something  more  than 
an  antique  theological  nomenclature  if  they  lost 
those  ancient  and  sacred  terms — peril  of  losing  the 
sublime  and  august  realities  behind  the  terms? 
They  might  have  doctrine  without  life  ;  they  could 
not  have  life  without  doctrine.  They  were  suffer¬ 
ing  to-day,  not  from  too  much  doctrinal  preaching, 
but  from  too  little.  People  have  opinions,  but  not 
convictions  of  truth.  It  is  the  presentation  of  spir¬ 
itual  verities  that  makes  the  minister  strong,  and 
not  mere  intellectual  and  argumentative,  or  even 
ethical,  preaching.  The  morality  of  the  Gospel  is 
large  and  pure,  but  all  its  sweetest  flowers  and 
most  precious  fruits  are  fed  by  the  springs  which 
flow  from  the  Cross  of  Christ.” 

But  if  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  one 
way,  there  had  been  a  gain  in  another,  in  a 
more  practical  style  of  preaching : 

“  He  rejoiced  in  the  healthier  and  homelier  style 
of  present-day  sermons  as  compared  with  those  of 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  There  is  a  freedom  and 
largeness  of  thought  and  view  about  them  which  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  gains  of  our  own  age. 
Evangelical  truth  is  no  longer  identified  with  a  nar¬ 
row  and  obsolete  system  of  theological  thought. 
The  crude  and  mechanical  theory  of  verbal  in¬ 
spiration— a  theory  which  made  God  responsible 
for  every  word  in  the  Bible,  and  which  had  always 


imperilled  faith,  even  when  most  professing  to 
protect  it  —  has  almost  or  altogether  perished. 
Criticism  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Bible  is  no 
longer  regarded  us  a  proof  of  unsoundness  in  doc¬ 
trine.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  their  theological 
system  had  been  shifted  from  the  authority  of  t/ic 
Bible  to  the  authority  of  Christ.  It  was  one  of  the 
greater  gains  of  our  own  day  that  it  was,  happily, 
possible  for  a  man  to  stand  abreast  of  all  the 
new  movements  in  critical  inquiry  and  theological 
thought,  and  still  to  preach,  with  fervor  and  power, 
the  old  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

But  it  is  not  only  the  Dissenters  of  Great 
Britain  that  have  found  strength  in  this 
“  liberty  of  interpretation.  ”  Away  off  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  at  the  Antipodes,  our 
ecclesiastical  brethren  —  the  stiffest  sort  of 
Presbyterians — have  found  the  liberty  where¬ 
with  Christ  makes  His  people  free.  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
Moderator,  Rev.  George  Meinnes,  M.A.,  B.D. , 
devoted  his  address  to  showing  the  untenable¬ 
ness  of  the  verbal  theory  of  inspiration,  against 
which  he  summed  up  his  argument  thus : 

“1.  It  requires  an  absolutely  inerrant  text, 
but  no  such  text  exists. 

“2.  It  requires  a  collection  by  an  absolutely  in¬ 
errant  authority,  but  no  such  collection  exists. 

“And,  3,  it  has  to  make  the  monstrous  assumption 
that  the  whole  host  of  Jewish  scribes  (including 
the  very  scribes  and  Pharisees  who  rejected  Christ), 
who  at  any  time  had  to  do  with  the  text  and  the 
canon  of  the  Bible,  were  inerrant,  infallible,  and 
inspired !  ” 

What  was  even  more  significant  than  the 
address,  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  received 
by  the  Assembly,  representing,  as  it  did,  one 
of  the  “straitest  sects,”  of  the  most  orthodox 
communions,  in  the  world.  When  it  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  Moderator  said  in  a  note : 

“  I  was  not  aware  that  the  once  universal  verbal 
theoty  had  so  completely  lost  its  hold  on  the  minds 
of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  elders.  It  was  a 
moment  of  the  deepest  thankfulness  and  joy  to  me 
when  the  fathers  and  brethren  crowded  to  the  plat.- 
form,  at  the  close  of  my  address,  to  thank  me  for 
having  voiced  the  thoughts  of  their  inmost  hearts.” 

American  readers  can  make  the  application. 
We  mean  not  to  reflect  on  Old  Kentucky,  the 
land  of  fair  women  and  brave  men.  But  is  it 
not  just  possible  that  the  “brave  men”  appear 
more  heroic  on  the  field  of  battle  than  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  scholarship?  It  is  a  hard  test 
even  of  Kentucky  pride  when  Danville  sets  it¬ 
self  above  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Berlin, 
albeit  some  who  boast  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Assembly  may  think  it  all  the  greater  that  it 
stands  alone  in  its  glory. 

What  a  lucky  escape  it  was  for  John  Calvin, 
as  well  as  for  Martin  Luther,  that  he  got  out 
of  the  world  when  he  did  and  that  he  is  now 
safely  dead  and  buried,  for  if  Luther  rejected 
the  Epistle  of  James  as  part  of  the  Bible,  Cal¬ 
vin  did  the  same  with  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  so  that  neither  of  them  would  have 
come  up  to  the  modem  requirements  of  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
revisit  this  world  which  they  once  inhabited, 
they  must  be  in  a  state  of  wonderment  at  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  If  Calvin  had 
peeped  into  the  late  General  Assembly,  he 
would  have  seen  a  body  in  which  his  name 
was  the  very  test  of  orthodoxy,  by  which  men 
were  adjudged  as  sound  or  unsound.  And  yet 
if  he  had  dared  to  show  his  head,  those  who 
boast  of  the  name  of  “  Calvinists”  would  have 
tried  him  for  heresy  (for  Calvin  himself  was 
not  a  “Calvinist”  according  to  the  strict  con- 
straction  of  these  latter  days).  They  would 


net  indeed  have  treated  him  quite  as  badly  as 
he  treated  Servetus — burnt  him  alive,  but  he 
would  have  been  told  without  ceremony  that 
his  “views”  might  do  very  well  at  Geneva, 
but  could  not  reach  the  high  standard  of 
American  Presbyterianism.  Neither  Calvin 
nor  Luther  would  be  allowed  to  teach  or  to 
preach  in  Christ’s  name. 

“  THE  LAZY  MAN’S  BURDEN.” 

We  used  to  hear  the  phrase  frequently  from 
an  old  Scotch  nurse,  who.  like  most  of  her 
race,  was  full  of  “wise  saws  and  modem 
instances.”  The  lazy  man’s  burden  is  the 
double  burden  which  he  carries  in  preference 
to  going  twice.  And  this  is  the  burden  under 
which  man  and  woman,  housekeeper  and 
homilist,  too  frequently  break  down. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  used  to  say  that 
“ Immediateism  was  the  fool’s  philosophy.” 
Time  is  an  essential  factor  in  every  great 
work.  Divine  wisdom  counts  by  the  century 
and  human  impatience  by  the  decade.  That 
which  made  the  profoundest  impress  upon  the 
disciples  of  our  Lord  was  what  they  called 
“the  patience  of  Jesus.”  From  of  old  it  has 
been  always  tme  that  “He  who  believeth 
should  not  make  haste.”  The  reformer  who 
must  change  the  hand  upon  the  dial  instanter 
will  most  likely  die  in  bitterness  of  soul. 
Many  a  bright  and  promising  young  man, 
with  promise  of  long  life  and  great  usefulness 
before  him,  has  gone  out  suddenly  in  dark¬ 
ness  because  be  crowded  into  one  year  the 
work  of  two  or  even  three.  Many  a  tired 
house-wife,  who  falls  in  her  tracks  and  is 
mourned  by  her  orphaned  children,  would 
have  lived  to  be  a  venerable  “mother  in 
Israel”  had  she  been  content  to  put  off  until 
to-morrow  what  could  not  safely  be  done 
today.  And  lastly  it  is  trae  that  many  a 
pastor  breaks  down  in  the  midst  of  years  that 
ought  to  be  full  of  vigor,  not  because  of  over¬ 
work  but  of  over-haste.  The  labors  which 
should  have  been  spread  over  months  are 
crowded  into  a  week.  What  might  have  been 
accomplished  with  but  little  discomfort  if 
given  time  enough,  naturally  brought  on 
nervous  prostration  because  he  insisted  on 
doing  it  all  within  an  unreasonable  compass 
of  days.  He  wanted  to  have  it  “done  and 
done  with.  ”  And  the  consequence  is  that  he 
is  “done  with”  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
prime. 

The  secret  of  success  in  work  is  often  to  be 
found  in  deliberate  work.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber,  as  the  Indian  put  it  to  his  white  brother, 
that  we  “  have  all  the  time  there  is.  ”  Take  a 
week  longer  to  read  the  book  through ;  take 
another  month  in  which  to  complete  the 
pastoral  visitations;  take  twice  as  many 
morning  hours  in  the  study  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  sermon,  and  fewer  moments  after 
the  Saturday’s  sun  has  gone  down.  It  is  not 
wholly  zeal,  but  often  impatience  or  improvi¬ 
dent  habit,  which  overtaxes  us  in  our  homes 
and  in  our  study.  It  may  be  true  that  care 
has  slain  its  thousands;  but  the  lazy  man’s 
burden  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
study  and  the  household. 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  A  CONSERVATIVE. 

A  correspondent  in  Central  New  York,  who 
was  present  at  the  Church  Congress,  of  which 
we  give  a  report  elsewhere,  says : 

“A  prominent  member  of  the  majority  at 
the  Assembly  from  Pennsylvania,  who  voted 
and  talked  conservative  every  time,  says  that 
if  the  Smith  trial  could  have  been  separated 
from  the  Briggs  case,  his  appeal  would  have 
been  sustained  even  by  that  body ;  and  that 
had  the  vote  been  by  ballot,  it  would  have 
been  sustained  as  it  was.  It  was  the  fear  of 
their  constituency  that  controlled  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  votes.  ” 
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SPEECH  AGAINST  THE  MAJORITY  REPORT 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THEOLOG¬ 
ICAL  SEMINARIES. 

By  B«t.  it.  D.  Hillis,  B.D.,  of  Srauston,  lUinoia. 

The  supreme  question  before  this  General 
Assembly  is  the  control  of  our  Theological 
Seminaries.  This  majority  report  proposes  a 
scheme  of  centralized  rule.  It  involves  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  ninety-five  professors, 
more  than  nine  hundred  students,  and  prop¬ 
erty  valued  at  eight  million  dollars.  In  our 
body  the  Theological  Seminary  is  at  once 
granary,  armory,  and  college.  It  furnishes 
weapons,  seed-com,  and  principles.  In  shap¬ 
ing  our  students,  the  leaders  and  teachers  of 
the  Church  areshai^ed.  Hitherto  these  primal 
sources  of  influence  have  been,  in  part,  under 
the  control  of  trustees  and  commissioners. 
The  General  Assembly’s  relation  has  been 
supervisory,  but  none  the  less  powerful.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  give  the  Assembly  direct 
control  and  administration,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  uniformity.  As  the  rule  now  stands,  the 
Assembly  is  endowed  with  the  right  of  vetoing 
the  election  of  an  objectionable  professor :  the 
right  of  visitation ;  the  right  of  disapproval 
of  instruction  and  doctrine ;  the  right  of  ex¬ 
amination  of  candidates  as  to  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  views.  These  rights  are  far  reaching 
and  fundamental.  The  Assembly  shares  control 
with  directors  and  commissioners  of  Presbyter¬ 
ies  and  Synods.  But  the  plan  of  direct  Assem¬ 
bly  rule  wrests  away  the  rights  of  the  many 
whose  consecration,  means,  and  talents  have 
founded,  endowed,  and  maintained  these 
schools  and  centralizes  rule  in  the  hands  of 
a  few.  It  vests  control  in  temporary  and 
ephemeral  committees  appointed  from  Assem¬ 
bly  to  Assembly.  This  discredits  the  lower 
courts  and  passes  over  them.  It  is  revolution 
ary.  It  is  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  our  Church.  It  departs  from  our 
historic  polity ;  a  polity  that  has  controlled 
the  seminaries  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
from  the  beginning,  giving  us  the  Hodges, 
Alexanders,  Smiths,  Hitchcocks,  and  innume¬ 
rable  theologians,  professors,  pastors,  preach¬ 
ers,  and  missionaries.  Centuries  old,  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  has  been  successful,  safe,  and 
sure.  The  Westminster  fathers  spent  weeks 
in  shaping  single  discriminations  of  faith 
and  polity.  But  our  established  principles  are 
to  be  overthrown  upon  what  basis  of  delibera¬ 
tions?  Upon  the  basis  of  four  hours’  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  majority  report,  and  forty  min¬ 
utes  reply!  But  four  hours  with  bomb  shells 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  Cologne  cathedral 
that  was  four  hundred  years  in  building ! 

Speaking  of  the  fickleness  of  the  French 
people,  Burke  said,  ‘*We  know  under  what 
government  the  French  are  living  when  they 
go  to  bed  at  night,  but  no  man  knoweth  what 
will  be  the  form  of  government  when  they 
breakfast  in  the  morning.  ”  W’ith  skilful 
“promoters"  in  the  saddle,  this  Assembly  may 
discover  a  nimbleness  in  reversing  principles, 
surpassing  even  the  French.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  readiness  to  put  off  the  old  and 
put  on  the  new,  we  may  be  more  fitly 
compared  to  the  innocent  Huguenot,  who 
unsuspectingly  obeyed  his  inquisitor,  putting 
off  his  comfortable  coat,  to  don  what  proved  : 
to  be  the  deadly  straight  jacket  that  choked  1 
out  his  life.  The  genius  of  this  majority  re-  i 
port  is  the  elimination  of  tolerant  men  and  1 
the  extermination  of  the  liberal  spirit!  j 

1.  Direct  Assembly  control  of  property  and 
trustees  involves  recreancy  to  solemn  covenants. 
In  making  the  compact  of  1870,  three  semin¬ 
aries  ceded  the  Assembly  no  right  save  that 
of  vetoing  the  professors-  The  discussions 
prove  that,  had  direct  control  of  funds  through 


a  power  of  vetoing  trustees  been  insisted  upon, 
this  insistence  would  have  been  an  effectual 
bar  to  reunion.  The  New  School  seminaries 
trusted  to  the  good  faith  of  the  majority. 
Now,  direct  control  of  funds  is  requested, 
and  we  are  told,  “There  is  power  to  back  up 
the  request !"  It  has  been  said  on  this  floor, 
“If  any  seminary  refuses  to  change  its  char¬ 
ter,  that  institution  must  assume  the  risk ;  in 
time,  doubtless,  it  will  lose  both  students  and 
funds."  Now,  that  is  the  highwayman’s  al¬ 
ternative:  “Your  money  or  your  life!”  If 
this  Assembly  adopts  the  majority  report,  it 
is  bound  by  every  consideration  of  conscience 
and  honor  to  insert  these  words,  “Except  Au¬ 
burn  and  Lane,  and  when  cordial  relations 
have  been  reestablished,  Union. " 

Now,  Moderator  and  brethren,  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  tbe  promoters  of  the  majority  report 
have  given  this  point  proper  consideration. 
We  need  not  go  far  searching  for  reasons. 
They  tell  us  that  so  many  commissioners  have 
failed  to  understand  their  report,  that  life 
has  been  made  miserable  for  them  during  the 
last  two  days  and  night  because  of  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  questions  and  objections.  Per¬ 
haps  the  intellectual  confusion  of  these  com¬ 
missioners  has  grown  out  of  the  confusion 
and  contradictions  of  the  majority  rejKjrt. 
There  has  been  a  strange  failure  to  define  the 
important  terms.  The  word  to  be  cajiitalized 
is  the  word  TRUST.  Now  this  word  has  been 
defined  repeatedly,  as  “the  faithful  use  of 
funds  for  teaching  the  standards  as  the  donor 
understood  them.'"  But  there  is  no  disagree¬ 
ment  here.  Such  fidelity  is  imperative.  Any 
other  use  of  trust  funds  would  be  morally 
monstrous. 

But  there  is  a  second  element  involved  in  a 
“Trust,”  of  which  the  leaders  of  this  majority 
report  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  shade  of  an  idea.  I  refer  to  the 
donor's  right  to  control  the  investment  and 
administration  of  his  funds,  by  determining 
how  trustees  shall  be  elected.  This  is_  an 
inherent  and  reserved  right  of  every  donor. 
No  General  Assembly  can  impair  it.  Should 
any  Assembly  wrest  away  this  second  element 
in  the  trust,  that  Assembly  would  become, 
not  the  “Robber  Parliament,"  but  the  “Rob¬ 
ber  Assembly"  of  history  For  example,  cer¬ 
tain  Christian  gentlemen  of  Central  New 
York  gave  a  half  million  dollars  to  Auburn 
Seminary.  In  doing  so,  they  directed  that 
commissioners  to  control  the  funds  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Presbyteries  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  and  expressly  denied 
the  Assembly  the  right  to  veto  a  trustee  so 
appointed.  Now  if  the  present  commissioners 
should  cede  this  power  to  the  Assembly  they 
would  break  their  solemn  covenant  with  the 
dead.  This  Assembly  has  no  right  to  make 
such  a  proposal  to  the  three  New  School  sem¬ 
inaries.  Several  years  ago  the  whole  country 
was  shocked  by  the  suggestion  that  the  trust 
funds  of  Andover  were  being  wrested  away  in 
the  interest  of  heterodoxy.  Now,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  wrest  away  trust  funds  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  orthodoxy.  But  not  even  hyper-ortho¬ 
doxy  can  make  it  right  to  break  sacred  com¬ 
pacts.  Fortunately  the  General  Assembly  has 
spoken  upon  this  point  in  no  uncertain  lan¬ 
guage. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Cyrus  McCor¬ 
mick  gave  the  present  McCormick  Seminary 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Later  certain 
trustees  objectionable  to  the  donor  were  elect¬ 
ed.  Thereupon  Mr.  McCormick  claimed  that 
a  trust  must  be  administered  according  to  the 
method  marked  out  by  the  donor  as  he  under¬ 
stood  it.  and  supposed  the  one  to  whom  it  was 
made  understood  it.  The  General  Assembly 
of  1869  recognized  this  momentous  principle 
and  established  it  for  all-  time— the  donor’s 
right  to  control  the  administration  of  his 


fund  through  the  method  of  election  of  trus¬ 
tees.  This  is  an  inherent  right  and  equal  with 
his  right  to  have  his  fund  used  for  teaching 
the  standards  as  he  understood  them,  and 
supposed  those  to  whom  he  made  the  bequest 
understo:>d  them.  Dr.  Halsey  says,  in  the 
History  of  McCormick  Seminary : 

“It  established  at  once,  and  for  all  time  to  come, 
the  true  and  equitable  policy  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  a  Seminary.  It  recognized  clearly  the 
great  fundamental  principle  on  which  all  our  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  and  all  our  Christian  colleges, 
churches  and  other  institutions  have  been  built  up 
and  sustained  from  the  beginning,  namely  of  leaving 
them  to  the  management  of  the  individuals  and  the 
local  committees  that  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  founding,  endowing  and  maintaining  them.  The 
principle  is  a  Protestant  principle,  which  is  right, 
just  and  safe.  Nor  can  the  General  Assembly,  or 
the  Church  which  it  represents,  have  any  higher  or 
better  guaranty  that  its  institutions  will  be  well  con¬ 
ducted  than  this  one  of  leaving  them  to  the  control 
of  the  liberal  men  and  women  who  have  contributed 
most  to  endow  and  sustain  them,  subject  always, 
of  course,  to  its  own  supervising  counsel  and  au¬ 
thority." 

II.  The  authorities  a)ul  jurists  of  our  Church 
agree  in  declaring  this  scheme  beyond  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  declare 
it  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  traditions  and 
spirit  of  Presbyterianism.  When  some  deny 
and  some  affirm,  we  must  to  the  Law  and 
the  Testimony. 

But  who  are  our  authorities?  Is  there  any 
Blackstone  of  Presbyterian  Law?  In  ecclesi¬ 
astical  decisions  our  civil  courts  always  refer 
to  “Moore’s  Digest.”  A  gray-haired  judge 
before  mo,  for  many  years  on  the  Bench,  told 
me  yesterday  that  all  jurists  consider  that 
“  Digest”  the  very  “  table  of  the  law.  ”  No  other 
minister  or  elder  in  this  whole  Assembly  has 
written  any  volume,  any  review  article,  any 
page  or  any  sentence,  that  judges  on  the 
Bench  are  accustomed  to  quote.  There  are 
wise  men,  but  a  thousand  wise  mei  do  not 
equal  the  one  wisest  man.  Whftt,  therefore, 
does  the  author  of  “Moore’s  Digest”  say  as 
to  this  plan  of  centralized  rule?  He  declares 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  Presbyterian  sys¬ 
tem.  The  General  Assembly  is  not  the 
Church  ;  but  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  the 
system  of  judicatories  in  their  constitutional 
order.  The  source  of  power,  the  fountain  of 
authority,  is  the  Presbytery.  Here  is  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
right  of  control  over  Theological  Seminaries 
lies  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery  over 
each  individual  teacher. 

Further,  in  the  powers  of  the  Assembly,  as 
defined  in  Section  12,  chapter  v. ,  there  is  no 
power  given  to  the  Assembly  to  appoint  a 
person  or  persons  to  appear  for  it  in  the  civil 
courts,  or  to  invoke  their  interference.  To 
accomplish  this,  there  would  be  required  the 
action  of  the  Presbytery  granting  the  Assem¬ 
bly  this  right. 

But  is  there  any  other  high  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  law?  The  mere  question  sug¬ 
gests  Charles  Hodge  and  his  “Constitutional 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  ”  This 
great  man  is  our  Isaac  Newton,  and  his 
polity  our  “  Principia.  ”  Did  Charles  Hodge  ever 
consider  in  its  details  this  question  of  Assem 
bly  control?  In  1829  Dr.  Hodge,  with  Drs. 
Alexander  and  Miller,  made  a  report  to  this 
effect,  “  Direct  control  of  our  Theological  Sem 
inaries  is  not  within  the  rightful  jurisdiction  o 
the  Assembly.”  Presbyterianism  distributes 
the  ruling  functions.  The  Serainarj-  is  a  civil 
institution.  It  possesses  certain  charter  rights. 
The  Presbytery  examines  students  as  to  their 
fitness  to  enter  the  Seminary.  Again,  it  sits 
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in  judgment  upon  the  Seminary  by  examining 
students  for  licensure  at  the  end  of  their 
course.  The  Synod  has  the  right  of  visitation 
and  supervision.  The  General  Assembly  has 
the  right  of  supervision,  advice,  and  the  veto 
power.  But,  says,  Charles  Hodge,  '^Direct 
control  of  property  is  not  tvithin  the  Assenibly's 
jurisdiction.'’  It  savors  of  Episcopacy  and 
Catholicism. 

Here,  then,  the  authors  of  the  majority  re¬ 
port  go  directly  in  the  face  of  the  two  high¬ 
est  authorities  in  the  Presbyterian  Church : 
the  author  of  the  Digest  and  the  author  of 
“The  Constitutional  History  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.”  They  insist  that  their  plan  is  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  that  Dr.  Hodge  utterly  failed  to 
understand  the  genius  of  our  system !  Indeed ! 
They  must  have  a  pretty  high  sense  of  their 
own  knowledge  if  they  feel  that  they  can 
convict  Dr.  Hodge  and  Dr.  Moore  of  ignorance ! 
Will  Drs.  Craig  and  Young  set  themselves 
above  these  masters  in  Israel?  Upon  Moore's 
Digest  and  Hodge’s  “Constitutional  History” 
rest  innumerable  decisions  of  our  civil  courts 
affecting  church  property  and  the  charters  of 
Seminaries  and  Colleges.  Any  questioning  of 
these  authorities  undermines  the  foundations. 
Since  that  end  of  the  dilemma  is  refused, 
take  the  other,  that  Dr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Hodge 
do  understand  the  genius  of  Presbyterianism 
and  have  grasped  its  fundamental  principles. 
Very  well,  then  it  follows  that  the  authors 
of  the  majority  report  do  not  understand 
them.  I  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  these  men  will  revise 
enlarge  and  correct  the  Principia  of  Presby¬ 
terianism.  No  one  will  concede  more  will¬ 
ingly  than  I  that  Drs.  Craig  and  Young  are 
“silver-tongued  orators  from  Kentucky.  ”  They 
bring  in  their  flowers  by  the  basket  full.  They 
twine  flowers  of  speech  about  dry  principles. 
But  vast  structures  are  not  founded  on  morn¬ 
ing-glory  vines.  When  these  gentlemen  have 
reversed  the  fundamental  principles  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  it  will  be  in  order  for  them  to 
say  to  this  Assembly:  “All  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  having  the  sun  go  round  the  earth, 
raise  the  right  hand  I”  Since  I  must  be  guided 
by  authority,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  pass  by 
these  new  lights,  and  accept  the  guidance  of 
the  great  jurists  of  our  Church  who  have  de¬ 
clared,  “Direct  control  of  Seminaries  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  ” 

Lastly,  the  deliverances  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  itself  have  always  been  against  direct 
control.  This  Assembly  has  heard  much  of 
the  binding  power  of  Assembly  deliverances. 
No  men  have  made  stronger  pleas  for  it  than 
the  leaders  of  this  majority  report.  The  open¬ 
ing  services  of  this  Assembly  are  acts  of 
solemn  worship.  Yet  the  opening  sermon 
affirmed  that  the  deliverances  of  Portland  and 
Washington  are  “binding”  upon  the  conscience 
of  every  office  bearer!  Doubtless  this  Assem¬ 
bly  will  accept  this  statement  and  bring  it  to 
bear  upon  the  judicial  case  to  come  before 
this  body.  Since  deliverances  are  binding,  it 
becomes  supremely  important  to  ask,  “Has  the 
General  Assembly  made  any  deliverances  as  to 
the  control  of  the  Seminaries?”  The  answer 
is  at  hand.  In  1829  the  General  Assembly  de¬ 
clared  that  direct  control  was  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly.  In  1870  it  re¬ 
affirmed  this  declaration. 

But  the  leaders  of  this  debate  have  affirmed 
the  binding  force  of  deliverances  of  General 
Assembly.  Are  they  not  then  bound  in  good 
conscience  to  abide  by  these  deliverances  and 
withdraw  their  report?  Otherwise  into  what 
strange  contradictions  would  they  fall !  Con¬ 
sider,  while  they  speak  !  “The  deliverances  of 
1892  and  1898  on  inerrancy  suit  our  purpose 
and  are  binding ;  but  the  deliverances  of  1829 
and  1870  as  to  Theological  Seminares  do 


not  suit  our  purpose  and  are  not  binding !  ” 
Will  they  thus  contradict  themselves?  Or 
again:  “The  deliverances  of  1892  and  1898  are 
binding.  Therefore  we  must  expel  Professor 
Smith  for  the  crime  of  heresy.”  But  the  deliv¬ 
erances  of  1829  and  1870  are  also  binding. 
Therefore  we  must  expel  Drs.  Craig,  Young 
and  McDougal!  Or,  once  more:  “We  will 
use  the  deliverances  of  1892  and  1893.  touching 
inerrancy,  as  the  instrument  for  expelling 
Professor  Smith,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
deliverances  of  1829  and  1870  are  not  binding 
upon  our  consciences !”  Is  it  possible  that  fear 
and  prejudice  can  blind  us  to  such  colossal 
contradictions ! 

Moderator  and  brethren :  There  are  many 
other  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to  this  major¬ 
ity  report.  It  is  unnecessary.  The  continued 
disapproval  of  any  Seminary  will  ultimately 
destroy  it.  ¥o  school  can  continue  to  prosper 
to  which  the  Church  refuses  its  sons  and  its 
money,  and  the  teaching  of  which  does  not 
command  its  confidence.  When  woodsmen 
girdle  a  tree,  death  is  sure,  though  not  swift. 
Institutions  are  too  large  to  be  killed  in  a  day. 

Again,  this  majority  report,  with  its  provis¬ 
ions  for  ousting  a  professor,  without  a  trial 
by  his  Presbytery,  looks  like  a  theological  guil¬ 
lotine  with  a  hair  trigger  attachment.  It  is 
dangerous  to  give  so  powerful  an  instrument 
into  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

Again,  it  is  unwise  to  vest  the  control  of  in¬ 
terests  so  enormous  in  a  popular  body,  swayed 
this  year  by  conservative  orators ;  perhaps  ten 
years  from  now  to  be  completely  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  liberal  orators. 

Further,  this  report  is  largely  sectional. 
President  Lincoln  brought  all  sections  into  his 
cabinet,  that  his  policy  might  not  “bulge I” 
Three  Moderators  in  succession,  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Danville,  means  congested  com¬ 
mittees.  Three  more  years  of  new  blood  will 
expel  the  congestion  and  restore  sanity  to  the 
judgment.  Hitherto  our  Church  has  always 
said  to  its  scholars,  “Go  to  the  Bible!  In¬ 
vestigate!  Tell  us  just  what  you  find!  ”  Now 
the  Assembly  is  to  reverse  all  this.  This 
majority  report  says,  “You  must  find  nothing 
in  the  Bible  save  what  is  in  line  with  the  de¬ 
liverances  of  the  General  Assembly  and  what 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  direct  you  to  find !  ” 
This  puts  an  end  to  scholarship.  Martin 
Luther  denied  the  canonicity  of  James,  and 
John  Calvin  that  of  Second  Peter.  This 
majority  report  would  have  placed  a  padlock 
upon  the  lips  of  both. 

When  the  Arab  Sheik  lost  his  way  in  the 
desert,  he  took  off  the  camel’s  bridle  and 
committed  the  beast  to  God.  But  this  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  first  fastens  the  scholar  to  a 
tree,  and  then  commits  him  to  freedom  of 
research.  Think  of  the  one  hundred  profess¬ 
ors  in  our  seminaries,  staked  out  with  a  little 
rope,  measured  out  to  them  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Fifteen,  with  this  legend  fastened  to 
each  lariat,  “Freedom  of  Research  !  ”  The  one 
thing  God’s  Word  asks  for  is  investigation. 
Let  in  the  light,  that  Christianity’s  massive 
lines  and  foundations  may  be  revealed.  Divine 
truth  is  a  cube.  Turn  it  over:  it  is  always 
right  side  up.  The  Higher  Criticism  is  as 
impotent  to  destroy  the  truth  as  to  shake  the 
stars  out  of  their  spheres.  Moreover,  Assem¬ 
blies  are  as  powerless  to  stop  investigation 
with  their  deliverances,  as  armies  that  go  up 
with  swords  and  spears  against  .the  advancing 
summer.  Our  fathers  stood  for  toleration. 
Let  their  children  give  liberty  to  scholars. 
Let  us  take  no  counsel  of  fear.  Ours  should 
be  the  courage  of  the  future.  God’s  Word  is 
sure  and  fixed  forever.  “Only  he  who  loves 
the  truth  supremely,  pursues  it  eternally, 
cherishes  it  above  his  love  of  Heaven  or  fear 
of  Hell,  is  worthy  to  be  called  the  child  of 
God,  or  to  preach  Christ’s  Gospel.” 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS. 

Next  week  the  Sunday  School  lessons  on  the 
Life  of  Christ  will  begin  and  will  continue 
through  this  year  and  the  first  half  of  1895. 
As  a  considerable  and  constantly  increasing 
number  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  our  Church 
have  adopted  the  schedule  of  the  Bible  Study 
Union  in  preference  to  the  International  Series, 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
us  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  classes,  with  no 
perceptible  change  in  our  usual  method.  As 
all  who  use  these  lessons  know,  it  has  for 
several  years  been  the  custom  of  the  writer  of 
them  to  give  an  Introductory  Study,  either 
covering  as  far  as  might  be  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  lesson  passages,  or  providing  an 
introduction  to  the  book  of  the  Bible  whence 
the  lesson  was  taken.  The  lessons  of  the 
Bible  Study  Union  being  more  comprehensive 
and  consecutive  than  those  of  the  International 
Series,  are  admirably  adapted  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  introductory  study,  and  for  the 
year  now  before  us,  they  will  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose.  The  only  possible  objection 
to  this  plan  is  that  in  some  cases,  especially  in 
the  earlier  lessons,  the  Introductory  Study 
will  cover  more  than  one  lesson  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Series,  so  that  those  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  have  the  generous  habit  of  sending 
their  Evangelists  to  friends,  or  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  after  having  finished  with  them, 
will  be  obliged,  if  they  cannot  trust  their 
memories,  to  take  notes  from  the  Introduc¬ 
tory  Study  before  sending  the  papers  away. 
But  even  this  inconvenience  has  ite  advantages, 
and  if  not  we  feel  sure  that  all  our  readers  will 
find  it  more  than  compensated  by  the  wider  and 
more  all  round  view  of  the  International  Les¬ 
son  passage  they  will  gain  by  help  of  the 
Bible  Study  Union  series. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAWAII. 

Advices  from  Honolulu  to  June  8rd  give  im¬ 
portant  particulars  of  the  progress  of  things  in 
that  quarter.  The  Constitutional  Convention 
is  in  session,  and  the  draft  of  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  prepared  by  the  Executive  Council 
was  distributed  to  the  members  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  afternoon.  Its  provisions  are  many,  and 
evidently  the  fruit  of  much  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  The  new  nation  is  to  bo  known  as 
“The  Republic  of  Hawaii,”  and  it  is  treason  to 
advocate  a  return  to  monarchy.  There  will  bo 
a  President,  but  no  Vice-President;  a  Cabinet 
of  four  Ministers;  an  Advisory  Council  of  fif¬ 
teen  members,  and  a  Legislature,  consisting  of 
a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  sitting 
separately,  and  each  composed  of  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers.  All  voters  must  be  bom  or  naturalized 
citizens,  and  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  the  English  or  Hawaiian  language  with 
fiuency.  Electors  of  Senators  must  possess 
property  valued  at  $4,000,  or  a  yearly  mcope 
of  ^00.  The  restrictions  upon  naturalization 
are  apparently  intended  to  shut  out  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  and  Portuguese  laborers  from 
the  franchise.  A  special  exception  is  made  in 
the  case  of  all  aliens  who  aided  the  Provisional 
Government.  All  voters  must  abjure  mon¬ 
archy.  The  President  is  to  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  and  cannot  succeed _  him¬ 
self.  He  is  to  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  sitting  together,  but  the  m«yor- 
ity  must  also  include  a  majority  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  He  is  to  have  the  usual  powers  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate.  The  first  President  is  named 
in  the  Constitution,  and  is  to  continue  in 
office  until  December  31,  1900.  The  Advisory 
Council  are  appointed,  five  by  each  house  of 
Congress  and  five  by  the  President.  The 
Council  is  to  act  in  cases  of  pardons,  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  money,  and  in  great  emergen¬ 
cies.  All  existing  laws  and  rights  are  con¬ 
firmed.  Crown  lands  are  declared  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Government,  and  lotteries  are 
prohibited.  The  Advisory  Council  continues 
in  full  legislative  and  other  authority  until 
the  Legislature  is  convened.  The  first  election 
is  to  be  held  within  three  months  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  Constitution.  The 
prospect  now  seems  good  for  the  future  peace 
and  welfare  of  these  Islands.  The  men  in 
power  seem  equal  to  their  great  and  patriotic 
opportunity. 
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4NK1TER8AR\  AT  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE. 

The  twenty -eighth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Hampton  Institute  was  celebrated  on 
the  24th  of  May.  The  sun,  which  has  never 
yet  failed  to  shine  on  the  graduating  class  at 
Hampton,  seemed  even  brighter,  the  waters 
bluer,  the  place  more  beautiful  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  on  that  day,  while  those  who  wondered, 
with  saddened  hearts,  a  year  ago,  how  Hamp¬ 
ton  could  be  Hampton  without  its  bead,  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  progress  in 
every  department  of  the  work  and  filled  with 
hope  for  the  future. 

The  first  thing  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
coming  upon  the  grounds  was  the  display  of 
gaily  painted  carts  and  trucks  for  foreign  and 
domestic  trade,  before  the  Stone  Building.  If 
tempted  by  glimpses  of  the  bewildering  variety 
to  enter  its  open  door,  one  knew  hardly  where 
to  turn.  On  the  one  hand,  the  farm  products, 
fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  grasses,  butter,  and 
eggs,  artistically  arranged ;  on  the  other,  the 
workman-like  products  of  the  different  shops, 
the  stylish  dresses  cut  and  made  by  the  girls, 
which  would  do  credit  to  many  a  place  of 
greater  pretensions;  the  well-made  uniform 
suits  and  undergarments  of  every  description ; 
the  display  from  laundry  and  cooking  class, 
make  one  feel  that  there  is  a  very  practical 
side  to  the  work ;  that  the  words  of  General 
Armstrong,  chosen  as  a  motto  by  the  present 
graduating  class,  “  Do  what  you  can  do  well, 
and  do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  ”  find  here  a  most 
sincere  and  thorough  application. 

Passing  on  to  Marshall  Hall,  the  visitor  to 
the  World's  Fair  will  recognize  the  Hampton 
exhibit  which  made  such  a  pleasant  comer 
where  the  weary  might  rest  in  the  White 
City ;  but  he  will  not  pause  there  long,  for  the 
sound  of  the  band  and  the  glimpse  of  the 
,  battalion  forming  on  the  green  warns  him  of 
another  phase  of  the  many-sided  work  which 
demands  his  attention,  and  the  students  crowd¬ 
ing  the  entrance  of  Academic  Hall  remind  him 
that  Hampton  does  not  forget  the  beads  of  her 
children  while  remembering  their  hands. 

Passing  from  one  recitation  room  to  another, 
one  may  see  all  stages  of  the  work,  from  the 
model  school,  where  some  of  the  bright- eyed 
pickaninnies  are  taking  the  first  steps  in  the 
path  of  knowledge,  to  the  senior  classes  in 
economics,  physics,  and  literature.  The  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  academic  work,  singing,  drawing, 
and  modelling,  are  what  no  school  need  feel 
ashamed  of,  and  everywhere  one  is  stmck 
with  the  practical  character  of  the  work  which 
is  to  fit  these  young  people  for  leaders  of  their 
race. 

But  at  last  comes  the  hour  to  which  all  have 
been  looking  forward,  when  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  gather  in  the  gymnasium  to  hear  what 
the  young  men  and  women  who  are  so  soon  to 
go  out  and  do  battle  for  themselves  have  to 
say,  and  what  words  of  hope  and  good  coun¬ 
sel  will  be  spoken  by  the  distinguished  men 
upon  the  platform. 

It  is  all  a  most  interesting  and  dramatic 
scene;  the  heart  must  be  hardened,  indeed, 
which  does  not  feel  some  thrill  of  emotion  as 
the  weird  melody  of  the  plantation  song,  "My 
Lord,  what  a  morning,”  fills  the  house. 

From  the  salutatorian,  who,  having  spent 
her  year  of  teaching  in  the  Dixie  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  tells  of  her  work  and  her 
hopes,  to  the  valedictorian,  a  young  man  who 
worked  his  way  from  Bermuda  to  Hampton, 
taught  a  "year  in  the  black  belt”  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  is  so  impressed  with  the  needs  of 
his  people  that  there  is  no  question  in  his 
mind  as  to  bis  life-work — from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  the  interest  never  flags.  And  when 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  of  Philadelphia,  the  new 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presents 


the  diplomas  with  earnest  and  well  chosen 
words,  one  can  but  feel  that  Hampton  may 
safely  trust  her  honor  and  her  reputation  to 
such  young  people  as  these. 

Among  the  many  friends  of  Hampton  who 
were  present,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Meade  of  Boston, 
Rev.  Mr.  Bryan  of  Hampton,  Prof.  B.  T. 
Washington  of  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  Rev.  Dr. 
Beckley  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Alexander 
McKenzie  of  Cambridge,  were  chosen  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  great  audience,  which  having  listen¬ 
ed  for  three  hours,  was  willing  to  listen  still 
another.  When  Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  meet  upon  com¬ 
mon  ground,  with  common  interest  in  the 
present  and  hope  for  the  future,  the  listener 
may  well  expect  heart-stirring  words,  and  he 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

On  Wednesday  the  seniors  were  fortunate  in 
having  present  at  their  Class  Day  exercises 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  of  New  York,  who 
spoke  most  eloquently  of  General  Armstrong 
and  the  work  be  did  so  well,  "laying  its  foun¬ 
dations  so  deep,  starting  it  on  principles  so 
true  that  it  can  go  on  to  success  whoever 
falls,  ”  and  urging  all  those  who  have  felt  the 
wonderful  influence  of  this  great  life  to  put 
their  "stamp  for  good”  with  unswerving  fidel¬ 
ity  on  other  lives  with  which  they  come  in 
contact. 

The  week  closes  with  a  conference  of  grad¬ 
uates  to  discuss  practical  questions  which 
affect  the  well  being  of  the  race,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  now  in  its  infan¬ 
cy,  but  a  very  sturdy  and  promising  infancy. 

And  so,  although  called  again  to  mourn  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Monroe,  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  best  and  most  trusted  friends,  Hampton 
Institute  closes  her  twenty-sixth  year  full  of 
hope  and  courage  for  the  future,  believing 
that  under  the  wise  guidance  of  her  present 
officers  and  trustees,  she  is  entering  upon  a 
new  era  of  progress  and  development. 


THE  CASE  OF  PROF.  SMITH  AT  SARATOGA. 

It  may  be  thought  that  since  this  case  has 
been  settled  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
Church  and  by  so  large  a  majority,  there  is 
no  use  in  saying  anything  more  about  it.  But 
no  question  stays  settled  until  it  is  felt  to  be 
on  just  and  right  grounds.  Has  this  position 
been  reached?  I  think  not.  As  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  Assembly  I  know  that  many  vot¬ 
ing  with  the  majority  felt  constrained  to  do 
so  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  to 
be  done.  It  did  not  quite  satisfy  them,  but 
the  choice  seemed  to  be  holding  to  the  Bible 
or  to  Dr.  Smith  as  opposed  to  it,  or  at  least  as 
so  opposed  as  to  weaken  its  authority.  Put 
the  issue  in  this  form  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  any  General  Assembly  loyal  to  the  Bible 
will  stand. 

Though  this  was  the  issue  voted  upon,  yet 
there  was  another  which,  if  not  equally  im¬ 
portant,  yet  should  have  been  allowed  promi¬ 
nence  in  a  case  of  discipline.  The  question  is 
this :  Does  the  rule  of  discipline  in  the  New 
Testament  require  in  such  a  case  suspension 
from  the  ministry?  Let  us  for  the  present 
seek  to  keep  this  question  distinct  from  the 
other  and  see  what  the  Word  of  God  requires. 
Without  going  into  detail  these  four  facts  ap¬ 
pear:  First,  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  the 
disciples  were  much  more  ready  to  pluck  up 
the  weeds  than  the  Master  was  to  have  them ; 
second,  in  the  case  of  the  sharp  dispute  about 
circumcision  and  keeping  the  law,  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  elders,  and  brethren  were  content  with  a 
declarative  statement  without  expelling  from 
fellowship  those  of  a  contrary  opinion ,  third, 
the  cases  of  discipline  in  the  Epistles  seem  to , 
have  been  especially  for  immorality;  fourth, 
the  worst  faults  in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
were  such  as  discipline  cannot  reach ;  as,  for 


example,  want  of  love  at  Ephesus  and  luke¬ 
warmness  at  Laodicea. 

From  these  facts  certain  principles  follow 
applicable  to  the  case  before  us.  As,  first,  the 
declarative  right  of  the  Church  would  neces¬ 
sitate  that  she  see  that  her  teachers — the 
teachers  especially  of  the  ministry — should 
conform  their  teachings  in  all  essential  par¬ 
ticulars  with  the  belief  of  the  Church.  This 
is  simple  justice  and  equity  to  the  Church 
whom  they  are  called  upon  to  represent  in 
their  teachings.  We  might  veto  a  Professor 
whom  as  a  minister  we  would  never  think  of 
trying  for  heresy.  This  will  appear  more 
clearly  under  the  second  principle.  And  that 
is,  we  are  to  be  careful  about  pulling  up  tares 
or  expelling  for  opinion’s  sake.  If  the  Apos¬ 
tles  continued  in  fellowship  with  those  whose 
opinions  subverted  souls  (Acts  xv.  24),  we 
may  well  pause  before  using  the  knife.  We 
do  not  say  but  that  there  may  be  errors  so 
grave  and  fundamental  that  this  is  the  only 
proper  course.  But  Christ  evidently  intended 
that  error  should  be  met  by  the  truth — that 
the  arguments  in  its  defense  should  be  concil¬ 
iation  and  entreaty  rather  than  votes  of  ex¬ 
pulsion  or  the  pulling  up  of  tares. 

You  may  wonder  why,  with  these  views,  I 
said  nothing  and  why  my  vote  was  not  record¬ 
ed.  I  was,  however,  taken  sick  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  case,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
bed  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  On  the  grounds  which  I  have  stated  I 
should  have  voted  to  sustain  the  appeal.  As 
far  as  I  understand  the  case  I  do  not  agree 
with  Prof.  Smith  in  a  single  view  he  has  taken 
in  opposition  to  current  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  But  still  I  believe  him  to  be  a  sincere 
and  earnest  student  of  God’s  Word.  And 
whatever  his  theories  or  however  much  I  may 
regret  the  adoption  of  them  by  himself  or 
others,  they  are  to  be  met  by  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  and  argument,  and  in  no  other  way. 
If  the  Apostolic  Church  could  stand  some  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  on  exceedingly  important 
subjects,  we  who  profess  to  be  her  close  imi¬ 
tators  can  afford  to  do  the  same.  How  the 
unity  which  we  all  so  much  long  for  is  ever 
to  be  attained  without  some  considerable  di¬ 
versity,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  Let  us  be 
loyal  to  the  truth  and  yet  charitable  to  all 
who  are  honestly  searching  for  it,  even  though 
they  do  not  see  it  as  we  think  they  ought. 

J.  K.  Wight. 

Nxw  Hamburgh,  N.  Y.,  June,  18M. 

Institutions. 

The  eleventh  annual  commencement  of  the 
Lawrenceville  School,  begins  June  24th  and 
extends  through  the  three  days  ending  June 
26th.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  the  Head  Master, 
preaches  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  June  24th, 
A.  u.,  and  at  four  o’clock  p.  H.,  Dr.  Arthur 
T.  Pierson  preaches  before  the  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  friends  of  the  School.  A  Service 
of  Song  in  the  evening  follows,  the  Musical 
Director  of  the  school,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Trench, 
in  charge.  The  final  examinations  of  the  work 
of  the  school  in  Bible  Study  is  held  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  at  eight  o’clock.  Athletic  exer¬ 
cises  at  2 :  8U  on  the  campus.  Monday  evening 
the  stated  public  contest  in  Declamation  is 
held  at  which  members  of  the  four  Forms 
compete  for  850  awarded  in  three  prizes. 
Speaking  on  Tuesday  A.  M.  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
hold  their  reception  at  1  o’clock,  and  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  commencement  week  close  with  the 
Founder’s  Address  to  be  given  by  the  Hon. 
William  B.  Homblower.  'The  school  is  closing 
the  most  successful  year  in  its  history,  the 
catalogue  showing  801  names  of  boys  coming 
from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  Chapin  Collegiate  School,  New  York 
City,  closed  its  seventy-fourth  year  on  Friday, 
June  8.  A  large  audience  of  parents  and  pupils 
was  present,  After  prayer  by  Rev.  Jas.  Cham¬ 
bers,  D.D.,  addresses  were  given  by  Dr. 
Chapin,  Principal,  Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell, 
Pastor  of  Phillips  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Chapin,  Pastor  of  Hamilton 
Grange  Reformed  Church,  this  city,  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  school,  of  the  class  of  1872.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  honor  were  awarded  to  pupils  who 
have  been  proficient  during  the  year. 
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Tennyson  :  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern- 
Life.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  1894.  §2. 

Books  about  Tennyson  have  not  been  few  in  I 
these  recent  years.  It  would  doubtless  be 
difficult  to  say  the  last  word  about  a  poet  so 
many  sided  and  so  prolific,  and  certainly  the 
last  word  will  not  be  said  until  the  generation 
to  whom  he  was  a  living  writer  shall  have 
passed  away.  Pending  that  time,  however,  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  a  more  authoritative  or 
a  truer  criticism  of  his  art  and  of  his  work 
can  be  given  than  that  which  lies  between  the 
covers  of  this  book.  Mr.  Brooke  is  a  critic  of 
the  highest  order,  because  with  his  keen  per¬ 
ceptions  and  acute  judgments  he  has  sympa¬ 
thies  so  warm  and  large.  He  has  entered  into 
the  very  heart  of  Tennyson’s  work;  he  appre¬ 
ciates,  as  no  one  has  better  done,  the  spirit 
that  moved  him.  He  is  in  full  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  great  poet’s  ideal,  recognizes 
the  nobility  of  his  standards,  is  able 
to  perceive  and  to  delight  in  the  perfection 
of  his  art.  Those  who  love  Tennyson  most ! 
dearly,  those  who  have  thrilled  most  ecstati-  I 
cally  to  the  music  of  his  diction,  the  melody  I 
of  his  rhythm,  will  find  a  deeper  possibility  of  \ 
enjoyment  in  the  new  insight  into  all  this  ’ 
with  which  Mr.  Brooke  will  endow  them.  ! 

But  the  book  is  not  all  adulation,  not  all  of  ^ 
favorable,  though  it  is  all  of  sympathetic, 
criticism.  Mr.  Brooke  points  out,  as  no  one 
else  has  done  so  well,  the  defects  of  the 
great  poet ;  his  genuine  insularity ;  the  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  great  political  and 
social  movements  of  the  time  which  gave  to 
Wordsworth  his  large  and  beautiful  breadth 
of  interest,  which  gave  Byron  his  passionate 
fervor,  which  gave  Browning  his  keen  pene- 1 
tration  to  the  heart  of  things,  which  gave 
Mrs.  Browning  her  intense  and  all  embracing 
love.  Tennyson  hated  the  French,  and  could 
not  in  the  least  see  that  the  ideals  that  France 
is  forever  holding  up  to  the  world  were  the 
very  breath  and  spirit  of  modern  life.  He 
took  no  interest  in  Italy  or  Hungary,  was 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  great  internal 
movements  of  his  own  land.  Yet  with  people 
of  many  types  he  was  in  heartiest  sympathy. 
All  in  England  that  was  strong  and  rugged  and 
manly  unfolded  itself  in  revelation  to  the 
world  when  his  eyes  looked  upon  it,  when  his 
pen  touched  it.  All  the  mysteries  of  love — 
that  is,  the  love  of  man  for  man,  of  man  for 
woman.  Of  woman’s  love  he  knows  little, 
even  though  he  has  given  us  Elaine  and 
Guinevere,  two  marvellous  types  of  the  selfless 
and  the  selfish,  yet  both  true  and  undying,  love. 

This  is  the  second  shortcoming  of  Tennyeon 
as  Mr.  Brooke  shows  him.  Where  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  of  justice  to  women,  he  is  as  grandly 
generous  as  a  man  of  his  type  must  be.  The 
Princess  was  a  noble  prophecy.  Yet  he  does 
not  understand  women  ;  he  does  not  appreciate 
them  as  they  fundamentally  are,  though  he 
can  recognize  all  that  is  romantically  fine  in 
their  possibilities.  The  usual  woman  is  such 
a  person  as  he  does  not  care  for. 

The  chapter  on  the  Idylls  of  the  King  re¬ 
veals  what  many  of  the  readers  who  best  knew 
these  exquisite  creation  have  not  perceived— 
his  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  possibility  of 
sexual  virtue.  High  and  beautiful  as  is  the 
ideal  held  up  in  these  poems,  few  individuals 


attain  to  it,  and  the  story  of  the  series  is  the 
story  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  its  realiza¬ 
tion,  of  the  utter  defilement  of  the  ideal  and 
the  wreck  of  the  social  state  through  luxury 
and  the  loss  of  this  virtue.  Anything  more 
pessimistic  than  the  teaching  of  these  poems, 
as  a  whole,  has  not  been  given  to  the  world 
in  this  generation,  though  the  influence  of  the 
poems  will  always  be  the  influence  of  the  noble 
ideals  they  hold  up,  rather  than  of  the  pessimism 
of  their  general  view.  This  is  what  saves  the 
poems  from  being,  with  all  their  delicacy  and 
nobility,  in  fact  immoral. 

The  interpretion  of  In  Memoriam  will  be  to 
most  readers  the  finest  and  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  chapter  in  this  able  work.  It  is  a  true 
interpretation  ;  it  gives  the  key  that  fits  every 
ward  in  this  very  intricate  lock.  Those  who 
have  best  loved  this  grand  poem  will  read  it 
with  deeper  satisfaction  after  reading  this. 

Of  Mr.  Brooke’s  sympathy  with  the  finer 
qualities  of  the  great  poet’s  work  we  have 
already  spoken,  but  it  is  pleasantest  to  close 
with  this  thought  in  mind.  The  glorious  im¬ 
agination,  the  marvellous  power  over  words, 
the  felicity  of  form,  the  melody  and  harmony 
of  line  and  stanza,  the  nobility  of  thought  and 
ideal,  the  subtle  and  ineffable  quality  of  genius 
which  have  made  Tennyson  the  greatest  poet 
of  his  age— all  these  are  so  set  forth  here,  for 
all  this  Mr.  Brooke  has  an  appreciation  so 
perfect,  that  criticism  itself  becomes  with  him 
a  work  of  true  art. 

The  Unknown  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  From 
Buddhistic  Records..  By  Nicolas  Noto- 
vitch.  Translated  by  J.  H.  Connelly  and 
L.  Landsberg.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dilling¬ 
ham. 

The  claim  put  forth  by  the  author  of  this 
book,  if  it  can  be  substantiated,  makes  it,  or, 
more  properly,  a  part  of  it,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  that  has  been  published  for  many 
a  year.  Mr.  Notovitch  says  that  he  found 
this  Life  of  Christ  in  the  archives  of  Lhassa, 
and  that  he  can  prove  their  authenticity.  He 
does  not  do  so,  however,  and  the  very  long 
account  of  his  journey  and  other  achieve¬ 
ments  which  occupy  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
book  might  very  well  have  been  spared  in 
favor  of  something  more  likely  to  prove  not 
only  “the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the 
Buddhist  compilers,”  but  also  his  own.  On 
the  face  of  it,  the  work  looks  too  much  like  a 
financial  venture.  “The  Unknown  IJfe  of 
Jesus,”  when  at  last  we  reach  it.  or,  as  it  is 
there  called  the  “Life  of  Saint  Issa,  ‘Best  of 
the  Sons  of  Men,’  ”  begins  back  at  the  time 
of  Moses  but  comes  down  rapidly  to  the  birth 
of  the  child  Issa.  Naturally  it  gives  many  de¬ 
tails  not  known  to  the  canonical  Gospels,  but 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  Apochryphal 
Gospels  it  would  seem  not  a  difficult  feat  of 
constructive  ability  to  invent  the  present 
“Life”,  especially  if  to  this  equipment  be  added 
a  smattering  of  Buddhistic  lore.  The  extent 
of  the  author’s  archaeological  knowledge  is 
shown  in  his  statement  that  “the  careful  re¬ 
searches  of  modern  scholars  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  at  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
even  much  later,  there  existed  in  the  country 
bathed  by  the  Mediterranean  no  other  writing 
than  the  hieroglyphics  in  Egypt  and  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  found  nowadays  in  the 
excavations  of  Babylon.  ”  This,  however,  would 
not  affect  his  ability  to  find  an  ancient  man¬ 
uscript,  though  it  does  not  argue  much  for 
his  ability  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  was 
“compiled  three  or  four  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,”  provided  he  found  such  a  document. 

Brave  Little  Holland  and  What  She  Taught 
Us.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis.  Boston. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

There  is  prophecy  in  the  bright  title  of  this 
brave  little  book.  It  is  just  so  stirring  and 
spirit  kindling  all  the  way  through.  And  it 
is  all  the  more  delightful  for  the  reading  of 


mature  minds  because  it  was  written  for  the 
young  folk,  written  as  books  for  the  young 
ought  to  be,  with  no  dilution,  but  plenty  of 
fire. 

Mr.  Campbell  taught  us  to  change  the  focus 
of  the  glass  through  which  we  look  at  Hol¬ 
land.  Dr.  Griffis  brings  the  facts  best  worth 
looking  at  before  the  lens.  It  is  good  to  know 
what  we  owe  to  the  past.  To  the  generous 
heart  there  is  no  nobler  joy  than  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  a  just  debt.  To  trace  those  char¬ 
acteristics  in  our  civilization,  our  views,  our 
government,  which  we  owe  to  Holland,  is  to 
learn  over  again  and  better  than  we  ever 
learned  it  before,  the  meaning  of  this  civili¬ 
zation  of  ours ;  the  purpose  for  which  we  are 
put  into  this  world  and  this  part  of  the  world 
at  “such  a  time  as  this.” 

Roger  Williams.  The  Pioneer  of  Religious 

Liberty.  By  Oscar  S.  Straus.  New  York  : 

The  Century  Company. 

A  continually  increasing,  yet  still  small, 
number  agree  with  Mr.  Straus  in  linking  the 
name  of  Roger  Williams  with  those  of  Luther 
and  Cromwell  as  the  three  apostles  of  freedom 
of  thought.  They  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
three  movements,  the  Reformation,  the  Puri¬ 
tan  Revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Liberty,  which  .were  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  stages  in  the  emancipation  of  man.  The 
value  and  significance  of  the  reform  achieved 
by  Roger  Williams  is  not  less  because  it  was 
wrought  out  in  a  small  field  and  not  on  a 
splendid  theatre  like  that  in  which  Luther 
and  Cromwell  achieved  their  triumphs.  He, 
and  not  the  Pilgrims  or  the  Puritans,  “was 
the  Apostle  of  the  American  system  of  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State.”  Heretic  as  he  was 
thought  to  be,  the  time  has  come.when  the 
world  sees  that  he  was  right.  There  is  now 
living  no  conservative  so  narrow  as  to  hold 
him  wrong.  Such  is  the  history  of  many 
heretics,  and  will  doubtless  be  that  of  many 
more. 

There  is  need  for  this  book.  There  has 
been  of  late  no  good  biography  of  Roger  Will¬ 
iams  to  be  had.  The  three  excellent  ones 
written  in  1884,  1846,  and  1852,  by  Professors 
Knowles  and  Gammell,  and  Dr.  Elton,  are 
long  out  of  print,  and  much  valuable  material 
has  since  come  to  light.  This  book  is  both 
scholarly  and  popular.  Short  enough  and 
interesting  enough  for  anybody’s  reading,  it 
is  a  work  of  careful  scholarship  and  of  large 
horizon.  There  doubtless  will  be  those  who 
will  find  Mr.  Straus  unjust  to  the  Puritans ; 
but  the  veneration  which  we  justly  hold  to 
be  due  to  our  Puritan  ancestors,  ought  not  to 
be  affected  by  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Eight  Hours  for  Work.  By  John  Rae.  New 

York:  Macmillan  and  Company.  1894. 

$1.25. 

So  far  as  experience  goes,  the  conclusion  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  the  working  day  is  one  of 
those  things  of  which  a  part  is  better  than  the 
whole.  Ever  since  the  movement  for  shorter 
hours  began,  and  that  was  a  good  while  ago, 
the  facts  have  gone  to  prove  that  the  man  who 
has  some  leisure  is  the  man  who  does  the 
most  work.  So  much  nearly  every  one  is  will¬ 
ing  to  concede ;  yet  as  it  is  manifestly  im¬ 
practicable  to  keep  on  with  this  principle  un¬ 
til  the  working  day  disappears  altogether  and 
all  the  working-man’s  time  is  leisure  time,  the 
question  is,  where  to  stop.  Most  employers 
hold  that  ten  hours  is  the  golden  mean.  Mr. 
Rae  brings  the  record  of  very  important  ex¬ 
periments  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
in  a  sufficient  variety  of  employments,  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  appear  to  prove 
that,  whether  piece  work  or  day’s  work,  the 
output  of  eight  hours  is  at  least  as  great  as 
that  of  ten,  and  in  general,  greater.  If, 
however,  the  two  were  precisely  equal,  the 
profit  of  the  shorter  day  would  be  considera- 
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bly  greater,  as  efTecting  a  saving  in  wear  and 
tear,  coal,  and,  in  the  winter  days,  lighting, 
and  also,  it  apj>ears,  in  tardiness  and  absences, 
which  often  result  in  delaying  the  work  of 
several  persons  actually  at  their  post.  The 
discussion  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
although  the  conditions  under  consideration  do 
not  always  coincide  with  those  in  America, 
the  work  deserves  and  will  command  careful 
attention. 

Richard  Rogers,  Christian.  By  Alice  Bar  er 
McConnell.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian 
lioard  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school 
Work. 

The  intention  of  this  story  is  to  show  how 
the  well  directed  and  earnest  efforts  of  a  few 
Christian  men  and  women  may  change  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  a  whole  town. 
The  scene  is  laid  out  West,  in  Boomville,  and 
the  story  is  well  told,  a  love-niatch  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  soften  down  the  rather  sensational 
murders  and  sudden  deaths  which  the  author 
finds  it  necessary  to  picture  in  the  opening 
chapters.  The  chief  value  of  the  book  is  its 
vivid  portrayal  of  the  great  and  too  often  un 
necessary  hardships  and  privations  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  our  home  missionaries. 

Abroad  and  at  Home.  Practical  Hints  for 
Tourists.  By  Morris  Phillips,  Editor  of 
The  Home  Journal.  New  Vork:  Bren- 
tano’s. 

A  practical  guide  for  any  traveller,  experi¬ 
enced  or  otherwise.  Just  those  small,  but  im¬ 
portant  details  are  given  which  the  regular 
guide  books  entirely  overlook,  and  which 
really  have  so  much  to  do  with  a  traveller’s 
comfort ;  one  is  not  only  told  what  restaurant 
to  go  to,  but  what  to  do  after  one  arrives 
there.  The  most  perplexing  moment,  perhaps, 
of  a  tourist’s  life,  is  when  he  finds  himself  on 
the  depot  platform  of  a  strange  city,  not 
knowing  where  to  go  or  how  to  get  himself  and 
his  luggage  there.  This  is  all  explained  in 
these  “Practical  Hints.” 

A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds.  A  Romance  of 
the  Future.  By  John  Jacob  Astor.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1884. 

There  is  very  little  that  we  may  not  expect 
of  science  in  this  age  of  discovery,  but  it  will 
probably  be  a  good  while  before  Mr.  Astor’s 
imaginary  journey  to  Saturn  becomes  a  possi¬ 
bility.  As  a  work  of  literature,  this  work  is 
not  of  a  high  class ;  the  story  is  loosely  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  style  is  that  of  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  hand.  But  the  scientific  conjectures 
are  interesting,  and  many  of  the  situations 
are  amusing,  or,  at  least,  entertaining. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  fashion  of  small  books  is  gaining  a  very 
strong  foothold ;  to  judge  from  the  number 
that  issue  from  the  press,  we  are  fast  losing 
the  power  of  sustained  thought.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  little  books  are,  in  all  cases, 
not  worth  reading,  but  the  fact  is  certainly 
significant.  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  have 
lately  begun  the  issue  of  a  series  of  such  books 
under  the  name  of  The  Incognito  Library ;  col¬ 
lections  of  short  stories  by  authors  said  to  be 
representative,  but  whose  names  are  not  an¬ 
nounced.  The  same  volumes  are  issued  in 
England  as  the  Pseudonym  Library.  The 
Shen’s  Pigtail  and  Other  Cues  of  Anglo-China 

Life,  by  Mr.  M - ,  is  the  first  of  the  series. 

The  stories  are  clever,  and  probably  give  a 
good  notion  of  some  phases  of  life  in  China, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  pleas¬ 
ant  reading  (50  cents). 

On  the  first  celebration  of  Founders’  Day  at 
Hampton  Institute,  (Jan.  28,  1894)  Mr.  Robert 

C.  Ogden  delivered  an  address  in  memory  of 
the  beloved  and  lamented  General  Armstrong. 
The  address  is  now  issued  in  a  beautifully 
made  little  book  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  (85  cents). 


Those  who  want  to  be  mildly  merry  at  no 
great  expense  of  study  or  properties,  may  take 
Mr.  Howell’s  last  parlor  play,  A  Likely  Story, 
for  piazza  theatricals  this  summer.  Or  those 
who  simply  want,  as  De  Quincy  would  say,  to 
amuse  themselves,  to  unbend  their  minds, 
might  give  fifteen  minutes  and  as  many  smiles 
to  the  reading  of  it.  The  Willis  Campbells  are 
as  absurdly  inconseiiuential  and  as  airily  face¬ 
tious  as  ever,  and  the  young  man  and  woman 
who  play  the  second  parts  are  rather  uncom¬ 
monly  nice.  (Harper  and  Brothers.  50 cents. ) 

The  excellent  little  Book  of  Books  series  of 
SDiall  pamphlets,  issued  by  Hunt  and  Eaton, 
has  received  the  addition  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Pascoe’s  translation  of  Paul’s  Letter  to  the 
Colossiuus.  This  transcript  won  the  prize  of 
the  Iliff  School  of  Theology.  University  of 
Denver,  for  the  best  version  of  Colossians  re¬ 
written  (not  retranslated)  in  modern  language 
and  style.  There  is  a  good  analysis,  but  no 
notes.  (20  cents; . 

C.  W.  Bartleen,  Syracuse,  issues  a  small 
pamphlet  by  William  A.  Wheatley,  on  The 
German  Declensions,  which  he  has  simplified 
and  symbolized  with  a  view  to  making  their 
acquisition  easy  and  permanent  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  old  way  of  learning  by  heart  is 
after  aH  the  easiest,  and  likely  to  be  the  most 
permanent,  but  there  is  abundant  room  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  (25cts. ) 

In  2he  Upper  Berth  and  other  stories  by  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  is  another  illustration  of  the 
vogue  of  small  books.  This  is  the  first  mini- 
be>'  of  a  series  called  the  Autonym  Library 
published  also  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  The 
Upper  Berth  is  probably  the  cleverest  ghost 
story  of  recent  years,  none  the  less  so  perhaps 
that  no  attempt  is  made  to  resolve  the  mys¬ 
tery. 

The  International  Committee  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  issue  a  neat  pocket 
pamphlet  designed  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  would  conduct.  The  Religious  Meetings  of 
the  College  Associations.  Gilbert  A.  Beaver  is 
the  author. 

AMen’s  Nutshell  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  I.,  gives  in 
a  small  volume,  in  fine  print,  a  brief  and  gen¬ 
erally  useful  encyclopedia  of  words  from  Ab¬ 
bas  to  Coimbra.  Cheap  books  of  this  kind 
may  be  made  very  widely  useful.  (Alden). 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Boolduiyer  for  June  gives  a  portrait  and 
sketch  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie,  of  the  Dutch 
writer  who  is  well  known  as  Maarten  Maar- 
tens,  but  whose  real  name  is  J.  M.  H.  van  der 
Poorten- Schwartz.  As  is  well  known  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  write  in  English,  and  does  so  with  great 
vigor  and  breadth  of  view.  He  is  also  a  satirist, 
somewhat  of  Thackaray’s  school,  and  like  him, 
as  Mr.  Mabie  points  out,  often  misunderstood. 
The  important  new  book  reveiwed  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Sabatier’s  St.  Franyois  d ’Assise,  a 
book  which  has  made  a  greater  stir  in  France 
than  any  serious  work  since  Renan’s  Vie  de 
Jesus.  The  letters  from  England  and  Boston 
are  as  full  of  interesting  literary  gossip  as 
usual.  The  interesting  series  on  Book  Illus¬ 
trators  has  Albert  G.  Sterner  for  the  subject 
of  this  installment.  A  competition  in  book- 
cover  designs  is  announced,  with  prizes  for  the 
best  three. 

The  June  number  of  The  Silver  Cross  gives 
a  very  adequate  general  review  of  the  various 
interests  and  undertakings  of  the  Order  of  the 
King’s  Daughters  and  Sons.  There  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  description  of  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Tenement  House  Chapter,  with  which 
many  of  our  readers  are  familiar.  The  illus¬ 
trations  show  the  children  playing  their  Kin¬ 
dergarten  games,  or  amusing  themselves  in 
“The  King’s  Garden.  ”  The  Home  Study  d^art- 
ment,  the  department  of  “Stories  of  the  Work 
told  by  the  Workers,”  the  report  of  the 
Canadian  branch,  “Afternoon  Tea  with  the 
Editor,”  and  Mrs.  Bottome’s  “Talk”  on  Bear 
Ye  One  Another’s  burdens,  with  Mrs.  Dickin¬ 
son’s  serial.  Three  Times  and  Out.  all  contri¬ 
bute  to  make  this  an  excellent  number. 

Far  and  Near  for  June  (Oswald  Weber,  Jr.), 


gives  the  report  of  the  Convention  of  Working 
Girls’  Cluhs,  held  in  Boston  in  May.  The 
articles  and  editorial  notes  are  especially 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  some  of  them 
being  papers  read  at  the  Convention,  and 
others  on  topics  of  special  interest  to  club 
members.  There  are  two  continued  works 
now  running  through  this  magazine  ;  Frederic 
De  Witt  Wells’s  Student’s  Course  in  American 
Literature,  and  Louise  Seymour  Houghton’s 
story  of  the  Cliicago  Exposition,  Little  Sister 
Irmentrude. 

'Ihe  E.rpository  Times  for  June  contains  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  Name  Pharaoh, 
leading  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  word  is 
purely  Hebrew,  not  Egyptian  at  all,  and  that 
it  simply  means  leader  or  prince.  There  are 
several  continued  papers ;  on  the  Theology  of 
Isaiah,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  on  Tennjson’s 
In  Memorian,  by  Mary  A.  Woods,  on  the 
Parables  of  Zachariali,  by  Dr.  James  Stalker. 
Expository  papers  and  book  reviews  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  number. 

Book  Neirs  for  July  (John  Wananiaker,  Phila¬ 
delphia),  takes  Palmer  Cox  for  special  por¬ 
traiture.  Mr.  Talcott  Williams’s  With  the  New 
Books  is  always  valuable.  Mr.  Williams  is 
rapidly  making  a  reputation  as  having  the 
most  encyclopedic  information  of  any  man  of 
the  present  time. 

Record  of  Christian  ITorA;  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company),  under  the  appropriate  title  The 
Dean  of  the  Religious  Press,  gives  a  sketch  of 
Dr.  Field,  with  portrait. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  have  just  issued  as 
Extra  No.  ti2  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Se¬ 
ries,  (15  cents)  the  first  five  chapters  of  a  new 
History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools  by 
John  Fiske,  with  auxiliary  matter  by  Frank 
A.  Hill.  Mr.  Fiske  tells  his  historical  story  in 
a  very  interesting  and  attractive  way,  while 
Mr.  Hill  shows  how  it  may  be  interpreted,  il¬ 
lustrated,  and  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 
Since  entering  upon  the  work  of  assisting  Mr. 
Fiske,  Mr.  Hill  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  have  re¬ 
cently  completed  and  published  the  Educa¬ 
tional  and  industrial  System  of  Drawing,  the 
author  of  which  is  Langdon  S.  Thompson, 
now  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  formerly 

Professor  of  drawing  in  Purdue  University, 
ndiana. 

The  United  States  of  America,  an  important 
work  which  has  long  been  in  course  of  prepar¬ 
ation  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  is  on  the 
eve  of  publication.  It  is  to  be  a  picture  of  the 
American  Commonwealth  as  it  is  to-day,  an 
aggregation  of  careful  studies  of  its  natural 
resources,  its  industries  and  commerce,  and 
its  work  in  education,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

A  new  book  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray, 
entitled  Love  Made  Perfect,  will  be  published 
early  in',  the  fall  by  the  Revell  Company.  It 
will  be  bound  uniform  with  “Jesus  Himself,” 
and  the  price  will  be  fifty  cents. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The Nesv  Timothy  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Baker. - A  Prodigal  in  Love;  Emma 

Wolf. - The  Potter’s  Thumb;  Flora  Annie  Steele. 

- Literary  and  Social  Silhouettes ;  Hy  almar  Hyorth 

Boyesen. - The  Mouse  Trap  ;  W.  D.  Howells. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  :  Cleopatra.  Two  Vol¬ 
umes  ;  Georg  Ebers. 

Macmillan  and  Company  :  The  Wings  of  Icarus  ; 
Lawrence  Alma  Tadema. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Samuel 
Harden  Church. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company :  Socialism ; 
Richard  T.  Ely. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston :  The  Wedding  Gar¬ 
ment  ;  Louis  Pendleton. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  :  The  Burden  of  Ill 
Health  ;  Leila  Lyon  Topping. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  June  :  Bookbuyer  ;  Arena  ;  Astronomy  and 
Astro-Physics ;  Christian  Literature ;  Education ; 
McClure’s;  Our  Little  Men  and  Women;  Cambrian; 
Good  Words;  Sunday  Magazine;  Social  Economist; 
Treasury;  Book  News;  Truth;  Record  of  Christian 
Work  ;  Godey’s ;  Book  Reviews. 
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AN  OL.D  SAINT. 

Poor  old  Betty  !  she  is  dead  and  gone, 

Leaving  neither  kith  nor  kin  behind  ; 

They  had  left  her  in  the  world  alone, 

Aged,  poor,  infirm,  and  almost  blind. 

Yet  no  mendicant  was  she  ;  her  hands. 
Wrinkled,  thin,  rheumatic,  did  their  best. 

Feebly  laboring  ;  while  life’s  lessening  sands 
Surely  indicated  coming  rest. 

Patient,  uncomplaining  to  the  last 
Of  the  trials  that  were  hers  to  bear ; 

Never  prating  of  her  good  days  past. 

Thankful  for  her  present  .scanty  fare  ; 

Till  there  came  at  length  the  “one  clear  call’’ 
From  the  Master's  heavenly  abotle  : 

“  Come  up  higher,  leave  l)ehlnd  thee  all ; 

Thou  may’st  bear  no  more  life’s  heavy  load.” 

So  were  sealed  her  poor,  old,  fading  eyes  ; 

So  her  soul  its  tenement  of  clay 

Joyously  exchanged  for  Paradise, 

To  renew  its  youth  in  endless  day. 

Only  moaned  the  wind  and  8obl)ed  the  rain 
When  they  laid  her  in  the  “  public  plot”  ; 

There  were  neither  flowers  nor  funeral  train. 
And  no  sculptured  marble  marks  the  spot ; 

But  when  human  hearts  shall  be  revealed. 
And  the  dead  arise  to  life  or  doom. 

The  ascent  to  Heaven  from  “Potter’s  Field” 
Will  lie  ea.sy  as  from  stateliest  tomb. 

Edward  Livingston  Welles. 

BROOki.YN.  June,  1894. 


•THE  SPIRIT  OF  TREMBLING.” 

By  Annie  A.  Preston,  Willington.  Conn. 

When  The  Evangelist  of  May  24th  came  to 
hand,  I  was  much  interested  in  reading,  on 
page  14,  “Father  Tiinlow  of  Amity  on  '  The 
Fallings’  in  Duchess  County.  ” 

An  hour  later,  and  while  my  mind  was  still 
occupied  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  I  had  occasion  to  open  a  drawer  of  a  dis¬ 
used  desk,  and  my  eye  fell  upon  an  old  note 
book,  the  crimson  Morocco  cover  of  which  was 
like  the  face  of  a  once  familiar  friend.  Glanc¬ 
ing  over  the  closely  written  pages,  I  came 
upon  the  following  incidents,  heard  several 
years  since  at  a  devotional  meeting  in  New 
London  County,  and  jotted  down  at  the  time 
as  being  worth  recording.  The  coincidence 
struck  me  as  so  remarkable  that  I  was  led  to 
write  the  story  out  for  The  Evangelist : 

“  I  have  been  absent  from  the  State  for  over 
thirty  years,”  said  the  aged  minister  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  meeting,  “and  the  old,  once 
familiar  places  and  names  bring  back  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  refreshing  through  which  I  have  passed 
here,  and  I  can  but  deplore  the  loss  of  faith 
and  the  less  frequent  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit,  here  as  everywhere,  in  this  age  that 
we  call  ■  enlightened.  ’ 

“I  was  ordained  when  only  twenty,  and  my 
first  pastorate  began  almost  immediately.  It 
was  in  April,  1  remember,  and  although  I  was 
earnest  and  faithful  in  preaching  and  in  pray¬ 
er,  I  saw  no  especial  results  until  one  evening 
in  June  the  Lord  came  down.  I  felt  Him  in 
my  heart  and  I  cried  aloud :  ‘  If  any  want  sal¬ 
vation,  let  them  arise  now!’ 

“A  great  number  of  young  men  and  women 
stood  upon  their  feet,  several  of  them  from  the 
‘  Upper  District,  ’  as  it  was  called,  where  there 
was  a  community  of  infidels  and  spiritualists. 
All  did  not  find  peace  that  evening,  but  they 
came  again  and  again,  and  brought  in  others, 
and  there  were  so  many  seekers  for  the  truth 
that  we  felt  obliged  to  appoint  an  inquiry 
meeting  at  the  school-house  in  the  Upper  Dis¬ 
trict,  it  being  understood  that  no  one  should 
come  but  those  seeking  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ.  So  many  came  that  we  were 
obliged  to  continue  the  meetings  from  week 
to  week,  and  dozens  were  numbered  among 
the  saved. 

“  Of  course  the  enemies  of  God  were  aroused 
and  the  leader  of  the  spiritualists  wrote  me  a 
letter,  a  terrible  letter,  threatening  us  with 
violence  should  we  come  again  to  the  school- 


house  for  a  meeting.  I  spread  the  letter  out 
upon  my  study  table  and  read  it  aloud  to  the 
Lord  and  asked  Him  what  I  should  do  about 
it,  and  the  answer  came  in  the  impulse  that 
led  me  to  go  about  and  arouse  the  Christians 
to  earnest  prayer. 

“Then  I  went  to  a  blacksmith  who  had 
great  power  in  prayer,  and  told  him  the 
story.  He  let  go  the  handle  of  his  bellows, 
and  reaching  for  his  worn  Bible  read  aloud 
the  last  chapter  of  Luke’s  Gospel ;  closing  the 
Book  and  replacing  it  in  a  niche  of  the  old 
stone  chimney,  he  said:  'You  have  heard 
Luke’s  report:  “Ye  are  mj'  witnesses.  And 
behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  My  Father  upon 
you  ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  un¬ 
til  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.” 
It  applies  to  you  and  to  me.  ’ 

“  'I  feel  the  response  in  my  heart,’  I  said, 
greatly  aroused.  ‘We  will  go  to  that  meeting 
to  night  and  claim  the  promise!’ 

“After  that  I  had  no  further  doubts  or  mis¬ 
givings,  and  when  the  time  arrived,  went  to 
the  school-house  with  the  blacksmith  and 
Deacon  Almy,  a  godly  neighbor.  The  house 
was  full  of  spiritualists,  infidels,  profane  swear 
ers,  and  Sabbath  breakers,  all  the  worst  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  that  vicinity. 

“We  went  in  quietly  and  crowded  through 
to  the  centre  of  the  room.  Taking  my  Testa¬ 
ment  from  my  pocket,  I  read  the  whole  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts.  Three  of  us  and 
Christ’s  promises  on  one  side,  that  crowd  of 
unbelievers  on  the  other.  As  I  finished  read¬ 
ing,  another  man  who  was  a  Christian  came 
in  and  knelt  with  us  amid  derisive  sneers.  I 
prayed,  and  soon  Deacon  Almy  lost  his 
strength  and  fell  over,  and  also  the  man  who 
had  come  in.  I  felt  that  my  strength  was  go¬ 
ing,  and  said  to  the  blacksmith,  "You  pray.’ 

“He  stood  up,  took  off  his  coat,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  again  beside  me,  his  first  words  were : 
'Oh,  Lord  God,  take  the  hand  of  trembling 
away  from  Thy  saints  and  put  it  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  wicked.  ’  Then  those  sinners 
cried  out  so  that  their  voices  were  heard  at 
the  further  end  of  the  village  street,  three 
miles  away.  The  prayer  was  answered ;  the 
scene  was  a  terrible  one  to  witness.  The 
Christians  were  all  praying,  the  sinners  were 
crying  for  mercy. 

“We  remained  there  until  the  light  of  the 
August  morning  broke.  One  after  another  of 
the  rebellious  ones  lost  strength  and  fell  upon 
the  fioor,  and  every  one  of  them  was  con¬ 
verted  ! 

“In  the  years  that  followed  three  of  those 
converts  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  That 
meeting  gave  me  faith  in  the  power  of  God, 
and  I  believe  that  these  are  the  days  of  which 
it  was  written  in  which  God  will  ‘pour  out 
His  Spirit  upon  all  fiesh.  ’  ” 

Are  not  the  times  full  of  wonders,  of  divers 
wonderful  inventions,  but  these  things  have 
been  perverted.  The  god  of  mammon  reigns. 
People  no  longer  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  unto  salvation,  and  because  Christians 
no  longer  exercise  faith,  the  promised  power 
is  lost  to  the  world,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
until  Christ’s  followers  once  more,  feeling  their 
need,  remember:  “The  promise  is  unto  you 
and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar 
off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord,  our  God,  shall 
I  call.” 

The  following  beqi^ests  are  made  by  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Olivia  Phelps  Atterbury  of  this  city : 
To  the  American  Bible  Society,  to  be  used  to¬ 
ward  the  distribution  of  Bibles  among  the 
Italians  of  New  York  city,  82,000;  American 
Missionary  Society,  85,000;  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  for  Chinese  education, 
§5,000;  ^ard  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  §15,000;  New  York  City  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Tract  Society,  §5,000;  Woman’s 
Union  Missionary  Society  of  America,  §3,000. 


I)R.  CHARLES  HODGE  ON  THE  AUTHORITY 
OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

To  the  Edit'Sr  of  The  Evanmlist  :— 

Dear  Sir :  Yesterday,  in  looking  over  the 
excellent  and  interesting  biography  of  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  by  bis  son,  I  chanced  upon  the 
following  (page  490)  from  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Princeton  Review  in  1865,  which 
may  be  of  interest  at  this  time: 

“  What  is  the  authority  due  to  the  delirerauces 
of  our  ecclesiastical  Judicatories  ’/ 

“1st.  They  are  not  infallible.  ‘All  synods 
or  councils,’  says  our  Confession,  ‘since  the 
Apostles’  times,  whether  general  or  particular, 
may  err,  and  many  have  erred ;  therefore  they 
are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  prac¬ 
tice,  but  to  be  used  as  a  help  to  both.  ’  If  not 
a  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  acquiescence  in  their 
deliverances  cannot  he  made  a  term  either  of 
Christian  or  of  ministerial  communion,  acqui¬ 
escence  in  their  deliverances  being  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  submission  to  their  judicial 
decisions. 

“2d.  If  they  are  not  infallible,  there  must  be 
a  judge  of  their  correctness,  and  a  standard 
by  which  judgment  is  to  be  formed.  The 
judge  is  et'ery  man  who  eluHises  to  exercise  the 
jwivilege.  The  standard  of  judgment  is  of 
course  the  Word  of  God.  The  censures  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  this  Review  for  the 
expression  of  its  dissent  from  certain  acts  of 
the  Assembly,  as  an  act  of  presumption  unbe¬ 
coming  in  the  members  and  servants  of  the 
Church,  are,  to  say  the  least,  undeserved. 

“3d.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  deliverances  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  cease  to  have  any  binding 
force,  first,  when  they  transcend  the  sphere  of 
the  legitimate  action  of  the  Church  ;  second, 
ichen  they  contravene  the  compact  containeil  in 
our  Constitution  ;  third,  when  they  violate  any 
principle  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God.” 

The  italics  are  mine.  Is  not  this  a  bit  revo¬ 
lutionary?  The  Princeton  Review  justifying 
a  “so  called  religious  paper”  like  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  !  and  Charles  Hodge  not  only  a  heretic, 
as  Gilbert  Reid  pointed  out  in  Washington, 
according  to  the  modern  Kentucky  standards, 
but  also  disloyal,  and  refusing  to  bow  down 
before  the  brazen  image  which  would-be  Neb- 
uchadnezzars  had  set  up!  Should  not  this 
book  be  placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of 
our  "Vatican,  and  the  files  of  the  Princeton 
Review  for  1865  cast  into  a  furnace  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  old  heathen  monarch  tried 
to  convert  the  three  children  to  Babylonian 
orthodoxy?  Dr.  Hodge  repeats  the  offence  in 
the  same  columns  in  the  same  year,  and  re¬ 
viewing  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  says  that 
“such  a  deliverance  could  bind  no  man’s  con¬ 
science  and  have  no  legal  force !” 

The  late  action  on  theological  seminaries 
suggests  the  question  whether  our  good  breth¬ 
ren  at  Princeton  and  in  some  of  the  other 
Seminaries  are  really  anxious  to  go  back  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  before  Union  and  Lane 
and  Auburn  pulled  their  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire,  the  good  old  days  of  the  beginning  of  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge’s  teaching,  when  the  General 
Assembly  “authorized  the  Professors  to  em¬ 
ploy  an  assistant  teacher  of  the  original  lan¬ 
guages  of  Scripture,  provided  the  salary  does 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars.  ” 
(Biography,  page  73).  Does  it  not  make  some 
difference  with  all  of  us  whose  ox  is  gored, 
and  are  we  not  inclined  to  think  the  court 
where  our  party  is  supreme,  the  wisest  and 
most  august  of  sublunar  judicatories? 

Yours,  appealing  from  Philip  drunk  (Rev. 
xvii.  6)  to  Philip  sober  (Luke  viii.  35), 

C.  L.  Marlboro. 


The  punishment  for  drunkenness  in  St. 
Petersburg  is  to  make  the  offender,  no  matte 
what  his  social  position,  sweep  the  streets. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO? 

Men  and  Brethren  :  What  shall  we  do?  By 
ire  I  mean  we  who  hold  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  views  of  Drs.  Briggs  and  Smith.  For 
holding  which  views  they  have  been  declared 
heretics.  Is  their  condemnation  the  voice  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church?  Then  we,  too,  are 
heretics,  and  in  their  condemnation  ice  are 
condemned.  What  shall  we  “heretics”  do? 

Some  of  us  have  not  said  anything.  We 
have  left  it  to  older  and  wiser  heads  to  say, 
but  we  have  been  doing  some  earnest  thinking 
lately.  By  the  watering  places  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  there  have  been  great  searchings  of  heart, 
and  I,  for  one,  have  asked  the  old  question, 
though  with  different  meaning:  “And  Dan, 
why  does  he  remain  in  the  (Presbyterian) 
ship?”  What  are  we  “heretics”  invited  to  do? 
Well,  we  all  have  received  an  invitation. 
This  is  it:  “If  you  do  not  believe  in  the  iner¬ 
rancy  of  the  original  autographs  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  you  are  invited  to  step  down  and 
out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.” 

No  matter  how  much  we  love  the  present 
Bible.  No  matter  how  much  we  are  doing  in 
our  respective  fields  to  preach  and  teach  its 
precious  truth,  we  are  invited  to  hand  in  our 
resignations,  pack  our  belongings,  and  vacate. 
They  say  to  us :  “  What  you  hold  may  be  true, 
but  you  must  hold  it  and  teach  it  outside  of 
our  body.  ”  What  is  that  but  saying  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  no  room  for  the 
ichole  truth,  or  for  the  man  that  dares  to  de¬ 
clare  it? 

But  from  whom  is  this  startling  invitation? 
It  was,  as  Dr.  Nelson  has  said,  “The  last  de- 
lieverance  of  the  Portland  Assembly  in  the 
weakness  and  delirium  of  its  dying  hour.” 
But  the  Washington  Assembly  died  with  the 
same  deliverance  on  its  lips,  and  the  Saratoga 
Assembly  has  more  than  echoed  its  spirit. 

Shall  we  accept  this  invitation?  Is  it  the 
voice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church?  If  so,  we 
must  accept  it,  and  get  out,  if  we  are  going 
to  be  conscientious  and  honest.  But  we  con¬ 
tend  that  it  is  not  the  voice  of  the  Church. 
It  is  not  Presbyterianism  at  all.  It  is  Assem- 
blyisni,  but  not  Presbyterianism.  To  the 
latter  we  are  bound  by  our  ordination  vows. 
To  the  former  we  are  not.  A  mob-rule  is  not 
a  law  except  for  the  time.  The  voice  of  the 
majority  is  not  the  voice  of  the  Church,  un¬ 
less  the  whole  Church  has  had  a  chance  to 
speak. 

During  the  last  four  years  we  are  experi¬ 
encing  the  dangers  of  Assembylism  versus 
Presbyterianism.  This  invitation  is  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Assembly  ism.  Shall  we  accept  it? 
I,  for  one,  say,  “No!”  And  I  believe  I  do  not 
speak  for  myself  alone,  but  for  hundreds  of 
others  in  the  Church  who  are  honestly  and 
earnestly  considering  this  question.  Presby¬ 
terianism  has  been  and  is  a  great  blessing  to 
the  world.  Assemblyism  is  becoming  a  curse 
to  the  Church  it  represents.  In  fact  “we 
wish,”  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  said,  “it  were  at 
least  four  years  between  Assemblies ;  in  fact, 
the  longer  the  better.  ”  The  longer  the  interval, 
the  more  hope  for  the  Church ! 

We  are  in  no  duty  bound  to  accept  the  arro¬ 
gant  invitation  of  these  would-be  masters. 
Besides,  where  should  we  go?  That  question 
should  not  hinder  us  in  following  out  our  con¬ 
victions.  If  it  were  plainly  our  duty  to  go  out, 
we  ought  to  go,  even  if  we  had  to  go,  as  did 
Abraham  of  old,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went.  Yet  it  is  a  serious  question  after  all, 
and  one  we  may  well  consider.  The  Episcopal 
Church  holds  her  door  wide  open  to  receive 
us.  But  we  should  have  to  pass  through  the 
narrow  hall  of  churchism,  and  we  are  not 
churchmen.  And  besides,  we  want  to  invite 
our  brethren  to  our  pulpits  and  take  them  by 
the  hand  and  call  them  brethren.  The  Meth¬ 


odist  Church  is  open  to  us,  but  we  are  not 
Methodists,  and  we  should  have  to  take  the 
Book  of  Discipline  with  more  reservation  than 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  I  fear ;  and  we  would 
like  to  stay  longer  than  three  or  five  years  in 
some  places.  The  Baptist  is  open  to  us.  Yes, 
but  we  have  never  been  immersed,  and  we  are 
accustomed  to  invite  all  who  love  and  serve 
our  Lord  and  Master  to  our  communion. 

Tne  Congregational  Church  offers  fewer  ob¬ 
jections  and  presents  fewer  narrow  points 
than  any  at  the  present  time  to  the  liberal- 
minded  man,  but  we  should  miss  our  Presby 
tery  and  our  Synod,  though  we  could  well 
afford  to  miss  our  Assembly,  if  she  is  to  be¬ 
have  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  four  years. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  go?  It  is  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  we  feel  most  at  home. 
It  is  in  her  we  can,  we  believe,  do  the  best 
work  for  our  common  Master,  as  long  as  she 
keeps  her  faith  with  us,  and  as  long  as  we 
can  remain  in  her  with  our  honor  unques¬ 
tioned  and  our  conscience  untrammelled. 

This  is  our  answer  to  those  who  invite  us  to 
leave  the  old  Church  in  which  we  were  born. 
We  will  not  accept  your  invitation,  thank  you ! 
You  have  beaten  us  openly,  uncondemned,  be¬ 
ing  Liberals.  And  now  y'ou  would  thrust  us 
into  the  prison  house  of  your  dogmatic  de¬ 
liverances,  and  make  our  feet  fast  in  the 
stockp  of  your  own  narrow  interpretations.  If 
you  cannot  drive  us  out  ojwnly,  you  would 
thrust  us  out  privily.  Nay  verily,  but  come 
yourselves  and  fetch  us  out.  It  will  not  be 
hard  to  find  us.  We  shall  be  in  our  field  of 
labor,  hard  at  work  in  the  Master’s  vineyard. 

Does  the  majority  desire  to  shut  out  the 
liberal  young  men  who  have  their  minds  open 
to  truth  from  w’hatever  source,  from  the 
Presbyterian'  Church?  Young  men  are  not 
going  to  enter  the  ministry  if  they  must 
lekve  their  manhood  and  their  freedom  be¬ 
hind.  Shut  out  the  young  men  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Church  dies 
within  a  generation.  If  the  invitation  were 
accepted,  there  would  be  an  exodus  from  the 
Church,  principally  of  young  men.  And  an 
exodus  of  young  men  from  the  Church,  and  a 
barrier  to  young  men,  to  the  Church  means  a 
slow,  lingering  death.  This  is  the  natural 
result  of  conservatism  pressed  to  the  extreme ; 
of  an  Assembly  setting  itself  up  above  the 
Church ! 

We  pray  for  peace  in  the  Church,  but  a 
Church  that  has  no  room  in  it  for  men  like 
Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Briggs  does  not  deserve 
peace.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty.  When  liberty  departs,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  goes  with  it,  and  then  there  can  be 
no  i>eace.  For  four  years  our  Assemblies  have 
been  trying  to  stamp  out  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
If  they  could  succeed,  they  would  find  the 
life  of  the  Church  to  be  gone.  The  Church  is 
between  two  strong  infiuences  drawing  it  in 
opposite  directions.  To  which  shall  it  yield? 
Shall  it  go  backward  to  narrowness  and  death, 
or  shake  off  this  incubus  and  turn  again  to  the 
paths  of  life  which  can  only  be  found  where 
there  is  the  liberty  with  Christ  which  makes 
us  free.  D.  H.  Overton. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Of  course  we  have  had  Assembly  echoes 
since  the  adjournment  of  that  venerable  body. 
At  the  Ministers’  Meeting  last  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  the  attendance  was  large  and  there  were 
interesting  talks  from  commissioners. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Culver  said  if  anyone 
thought  that  the  General  Assembly  was  a 
picnic,  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  Liberality 
and  progressiveness  were  the  striking  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  Assembly !  Saratoga  is  just  the 
place  for  the  meetings,  and  the  work  was 
done  well  by  the  committees. 

The  Rev.  W.  P.  Fulton  said  it  was  the  first 


time  that  he  had  had  the  privilege  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
hundred  who  did  not  make  a  speech,  and  to 
whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended.  At 
times  there  were  flights  of  oratorical  eloquence, 

1  and  at  others,  there  were  long,  drawn-out 
!  arguments.  He  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  great  work  of  the  Assembly  is  done 
by  committees. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Montgomery  said  the 
Assembly  was  an  exceedingly  hard  working 
one.  Perhaps  no  man  achieved  a  more  popu¬ 
lar  success  than  did  Dr.  Brown  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  line  drawn  in  the  seminary  de¬ 
bate  was  not  between  the  conservatives  and 
liberals.  He  thought  there  rvas  no  doubt  that 
the  seminaries  would  grant  all  the  Assembly 
asked. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Peacock  said  Professor 
Smith  was  condemned  because  he  teaches  that 
the  words  of  the  modern  teachers  are  inspired 
as  well  as  those  of  the  ancient  prophets.  The 
talk  of  reduced  representation  of  a  few  years 
ago  has  ceased.  The  Moderator  showed  his 
tact  in  appointing  the  committees  as  well  as  in 
handling  the  reins.  Many  of  the  busiest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly  were  punctual  in  their 
attendance  of  the  early  devotional  exercises. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  A.  Mutchmore  said  the  spirit 
the  Assembly  marked  the  beginning  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  era.  The  prayers  at  the  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  were  pointed  and  the  singing  was  uncom¬ 
monly  good.  It  was  the  most  God  fearing 
Assembly  he  had  ever  seen,  and  it  was  not 
hard  to  govern.  A  cause  for  rejoicing  was 
the  growth  of  the  Church,  13,000  more  persons 
having  been  converted  than  during  any  pre¬ 
vious  year.  “You  can’t,”  said  he,  “injure 
such  a  Church” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton  of  California 
trusted  that  the  Church,  in  the  long  run,  would 
approve  the  very  important  work  done  by  the 
Assembly.  There  was  a  great  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  with  every  one  with  regard  to  the 
Smith  case.  A  great  many  voted  to  sustain 
in  part,  simply  on  judicial  grounds.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  has  a  mission,  and  is  not 
willing  to  change  her  attitude. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry  enjoyed  the 
Assembly  very  much.  On  two  occasions  he 
tried  to  get  the  floor,  but  as  he  sat  in  the 
Amen  corner,  the  Moderator  did  not  see  him. 
He  had  a  speech  to  deliver  on  the  Smith  case, 
but  thought  he  had  better  keep  quiet.  He 
contended  that  professors  in  theological  sem 
inaries  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
Philadelphia  ought  to  rejoice  that  she  has  had 
a  Moderator. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  also  last  Monday.  Moderator  Dr.  W.  H. 
McCaughey  presided.  The  commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly  reported.  Dr.  Mutch¬ 
more  said  he  had  attended  the  sessions,  but 
had  very  little  more  to  say  about  it.  He  did 
not  vote  on  the  Smith  case,  as  he  did  not 
think  it  quite  becoming,  and  besides,  there 
were  quite  enough  without  him.  This  Assem¬ 
bly  did  not  need  points  of  order ;  these  were 
out  of  place,  and  the  Assembly  laughed  at 
them  when  brought  up.  Dr.  Mutchmore  said 
Dr.  Brown  had  told  him  before  leaving  Sara¬ 
toga,  that  if  he  had  had  the  choice  of  any 
position,  he  would  have  preferred  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Committee  of  Home  Missions, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Mutch¬ 
more.  Dr.  Brown  denied  that  he  felt  that 
the  Moderator  had  acted  discourteously  to¬ 
wards  him.  There  were  two  things  of  which  Dr. 
Mutchmore  was  profoundly  glad ;  one  that  he 
had  been  Moderator,  and  the  other  was  that 
he  would  never  be  Moderator  again.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Macintosh  said  he  had  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  with  a  great 
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deal  of  interest  and  no  small  amount  of 
profit.  He  never  saw  the  Assembly  ruled  with 
more  gentle  firmness. 

The  Presbyterian  Social  Union  held  its 
monthly  meeting  last  Monday  evening.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen  to  serve  the 
'ensuing  year :  President,  Franklin  L.  Shep¬ 
pard  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Will¬ 
iams,  Hon.  George  S.  Graham,  John  H. 
Converse,  John  Birkinbine ;  Secretary,  H.  W. 
Lambirth ;  Treasurer,  James  M.  Earle. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.  D. ,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Germantown,  gave  the 
principal  address  of  the  evening,  speaking  of 
“The  Layman  at  Work  in  the  Church.”  The 
addrses  was  full  of  suggestive  things,  as  are 
all  Dr.  Wood’s  talks.  We  have  come  to  the 
era  of  the  layman,  he  said,  he  is  having  his 
innings.  We  put  laymen  everywhere.  We 
make  them  moderators  of  our  Presbyteries. 
We  look  to  the  layman  for  an  increase  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  our  churches.  We  count  on  the 
layman,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  financial 
support  of  the  Church.  The  benevolences, 
also,  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  layman. 
The  laymen  are  counted  on  for  the  sociability 
of  the  churches.  We  expect  great  things  of 
our  laymen  in  the  moral  and  religious  life. 
Think  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
Sunday-schools  by  laymen!  Think  what  Sir 
George  Williams  did  fifty  years  ago  when  be 
organized  that  association  out  of  which  has 
grown  the  Christian  Association  I 

Ml.  Sheppard,  the  newly  elected  President, 
spoke  of  his  appreciation  of  the  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  and  of  the  work  which  the 
Union  has  already  done.  He  suggested  as 
something  yet  to  be  reached  towards,  that  it 
should  become  a  more  representative  body, 
taking  in  every  Church. 

The  Oxford  Church  has  good  hopes  of  the 
acceptance  by  Dr.  Sutphen  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
of  the  call  extended  to  him.  Dr.  Sutphen  is 
to  visit  the  church  before  a  great  while,  and 
will  be  ready  to  give  his  answer. 

It  is  always  a  pleasant  thing  to  speak  a  word 
of  Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry  and  his  work.  He 
has  just  passed  his  thirty-fourth  mile  stone. 
Services  apprporiate  to  this  anniversary  were 
held  in  the  church  last  Sunday,  and  also  by 
the  Sabbath-school.  Dr.  Henry  came  into  the 
field  in  his  youth,  fresh  from  the  seminary  and 
entered  upon  the  work  with  great  zeal  and 
hopefulness,  and  has  held  steadily  on,  con¬ 
stant  in  labors,  through  the  years  which  have 
intervened.  The  communion  roll  has  grown 
until  it  numbers  nearly  600  members,  and  the 
Sabbath  school  is  well  attended  and  efficiently 
managed 

ELUERS’  THURSDAY. 

Of  the  local  celebrations  recognized  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  is  the  “Khamis  El 
Mashayik,”  or  “Elders’  Thursday”  of  Hums. 
The  same  observances,  with  certain  varia¬ 
tions,  are  met  with  at  Baalbec  and  Jerusalem 
and  a  few  other  points.  It  was  my  lot  to  be 
in  Hums  on  the  appointed  day  this  year,  and 
hence  I  embraced  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
procession  and  sword  play.  One  of  the  old 
features  of  the  day  called  the  “Da’asi,”  or 
“Treading,”  is  passing  into  disuse  and  is  no 
loss.  This  treading  was  theoretically  a  sure 
means  of  spiritual  sanctification  and  practi¬ 
cally  an  easy  method  to  secure  painful  bruises 
or  broken  ribs.  The  elders,  mounted  on  their 
horses,  rode  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  the 
aspirants  for  holiness. 

Those  who  participate  in  the  performances 
of  the  day  are  members  of  a  somewhat  secret 
order,  and  must  be  recognized  as  having  a 
blood  relationship  to  the  prophet  Mohammed 
in  order  to  secure  admission  to  the  ranks.  I 


expected  to  see  fine  horses  and  skillful  riding 
at  least,  but  was  disappointed  even  in  this, 
and  am  quite  content  never  to  witness  the 
nonsense  again. 

There  were  several  in  our  party,  and  we 
secured  a  good  position  on  the  balcony  of  a 
cafe  overlooking  the  street  through  which  the 
procession  should  pass.  The  street  was  full  of 
people  gathered  to  witness  the  famous  feats  of 
skill  and  daring.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
beating  of  rude  drums  and  sounding  of  reed 
pipes  announced  the  approach  of  the  first  dele¬ 
gation.  Several  large  banners  accompanied 
each  group,  and  upon  them  were  wrought 
selections  from  the  Koran:  “In  the  name  of 
God,  the  Merciful  and  Gracious”;  “God  is 
great”;  “There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  is  the  Apostle  of  God,”  or  words  in 
praise  of  the  elder  who  marched  under  the 
banner.  These  banners  were  carried  awk 
wardly,  and  at  occasional  pauses  the  bearers 
made  the  standards  bow  and  wave  toward 
each  other,  the  attendants  keeping  up  a  sort 
of  slow,  dancing  movement  or  singing  a 
monotonous,  responsive  chant.  There  was  no 
order  preserved,  and  the  line  was  constantly 
broken  by  the  intrusion  of  donkeys  loaded 
with  green  lettuce  or  other  garden  produce. 
Children  ran  across  the  road  pulling  at  the 
clothes  of  those  who  carried  the-  banners, 
and  worse  than  either  children  or  donkeys 
from  a  Moslem  point  of  view,  women  were  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  up  with  the  paraders,  jostling 
the  animals  that  bore  the  holy  riders!  Some 
of  the  groups  were  accompanied  with  sword 
dancers.  These  men  were  nude  to  the  waist, 
and  each  carried  a  long,  curved  sword,  which 
he  grasped  by  the  hilt  in  one  hand  and  by  a 
place  near  the  point,  carefully  wrapped  with 
rags,  in  the  other  hand.  Clearing  a  place  in 
the  road,  one  of  these  men  would  grasp  his 
sword,  and  with  great  demonstrations  of  bold¬ 
ness  and  pretense  of  strength  he  would  bury 
the  blade  of  the  sword  in  the  flesh  of  his 
abdomen.  He  would  then  fall  most  deliber¬ 
ately  on  his  back  upon  a  cloak  laid  ready  for 
the  purpose,  still  holding  the  sword  buried  in 
his  flesh.  Then  two  of  his  comrades  stood  one 
on  each  side,  while  a  third  placed  his  hand  on 
their  shoulders  and  proceeded  to  jump  back 
and  forth  across  the  sword,  occasionally  plac¬ 
ing  his  bare  foot  most  gently  over  the  sword. 
Then  the  prostrate  man  was  carefully  raised 
from  the  ground,  the  sword  most  gently  re¬ 
moved  from  the  overlapping  folds  of  fat,  the 
wet  fingers  drawn  over  the  place  as  if  miracu¬ 
lously  healing  the  deep  wound,  and  all  marched 
on  to  repeat  the  farce  at  another  point. 

Other  men  carried  large  iron  pins,  more  like 
an  old-fashioned  ice  pick  than  anything  else  I 
have  seen.  This  was  tossed  most  recklessly 
in  the  air,  and  of  course  came  down  point  up¬ 
wards  and  was  bravely  caught  by  the  magi¬ 
cian.  Then  with  grimaces  and  distortion  of 
body  the  point  was  held  against  cheek,  or 
skull,  or  breast  as  if  thrust  deeply  into  the 
flesh,  and  then  extracted  as  if  with  great 
care,  but  leaving  no  wound,  and  scarcely  draw¬ 
ing  blood.  One  man  held  a  live  snake  in  his 
mouth  while  he  beat  his  drum,  the  serpent’s 
body  being  wound  around  his  neck  and  chest. 

The  whole  performance  was  a  most  obvious 
burlesque,  and  even  the  horses  on  which  the 
honored  elders  rode  were  of  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  description.  Some  of  the  riders  were  old 
men,  some  were  children.  Some  carried 
swords  resting  against  their  foreheads,  and 
all  attracted  the  respectful  regard  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  throngs. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  followers  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca 
that  this  demonstration  is  falling  gradually 
into  disrepute,  and  does  not  command  the  fol¬ 
lowing  which  it  did  a  generation  ago.  It  was 
pitiful  to  think  that  such  child’s  play  could 


hold  a  place  among  the  religious  observances 
of  this  people,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Oriental  Christian  sects  have  swn® 
practices  no  less  absurd  than  the  non-Christian 
Moslems.  S-  Nelson- 
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MY  FIRST  PASTORATE. 

By  Lewis  H.  Reid. 

Pleasant  memories  are  connected  with  it. 

I  succeeded  the  Rev.  Richard  P'.  Cleveland, 
father  of  President  Cleveland,  as  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Fayetteville,  a 
beautiful  suburban  village,  lying  on  a  hill 
slope  east  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  there  nine  years, 
and  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
District  Secretary  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society.  He  left  with  the  most 
sincere  regret  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  a  man  of 
scholarly  tastes,  an  able  preacher,  a  faithful 
pastor,  and  a  refined  Christian  gentleman. 

Our  families  were  acquainted,  and  when  Mr. 
Cleveland  resigned,  learning  that  I  had  com¬ 
pleted  my  course  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  he  nominated  me  as  his  successor. 

I  received  a  unanimous  call,  and  began  my 
ministry  two  weeks  before  Mr.  Cleveland  re¬ 
moved  his  family.  The  son,  Grover,  returned 
and  remained  a  part  of  two  years  as  a  clerk 
in  one  of  the  village  stores.  The  proprietor 
was  a  sturdy  Scotchman,  an  elder  in  the 
church,  and  a  man  of  much  influence.  The 
clerk  was  an  early  riser,  a  hard  worker,  atten¬ 
tive  to  customers,  and  popular  with  the  young 
people. 

I  found  the  church,  on  my  settlement, 
hampered  with  debt.  It  had  never  been  out 
of  debt.  The  first  edifice  was  built  by  sub¬ 
scription,  the  donors  receiving  pews  in  return, 
and  holding  these  as  private  property.  Some 
of  the  owmers  had  moved  away,  some  had 
given  or  sold  their  claim  to  others,  and  as 
the  income  was  derived  from  pews,  it  made 
the  support  of  the  church  the  more  difficult. 
When  we  went  to  the  original  members  for 
help,  they  replied,  “We  built  the  church;  let 
the  new  comers  give.  ”  When  we  went  to  the 
new  comers,  they  replied,  “We  built  churches 
where  we  came  from,  and  unfortunately, 
have  had  to  leave  them.”  At  length  from 
sheer  necessity  the  church  building  was  sold 
under  the  sheriff’s  hammer.  It  looked  bad, 
but  the  property  w’as  bought  in  and  then 
prosperity  followed.  Soon  a  precious  revival 
of  religion  was  enjoyed.  On  a  single  Sabbath 
forty-one  persons  were  received  into  the 
church,  all  but  two  by  confession  of  faith. 
Of  this  number  three  became  ministers. 

With  increased  temporal  and  spiritual  pros¬ 
perity,  came  the  necessity  and  fhe  desire  for 
a  new  house  of  worship.  The  old  wooden 
structure  was  taken  down,  and  on  the  same 
site,  the  present  beautiful  brick  edifice  was 
erected. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  from  the  Fay¬ 
etteville  church  have  gone  out  sixteen  ministers 
and  foreign  missionaries,  all  still  living  and 
actively  useful. 

Let  me  mention  them  briefly :  Rev.  William 
N.  Cleveland,  oldest  son  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  is 
preaching  in  Chaumont,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Hastings,  oldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
went  as  a  missionary  to  India.  Her  husband. 
Dr.  Eurotas  P.  Hastings,  having  died,  she  has 
returned  to  this  country,  leaving  a  son  in  In¬ 
dia  as  a  missionary.  Rev,  Frederick  W.  Flint, 
son  of  one  of  the  elders,  after  a  long  service 
at  the  East  and  West,  now  lives  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Payson  and 
Rev.  George  S.  Payson,  nephews  of  the  late 
Dr.  Edward  Payson  of  Portland,  Maine,  are 
preaching,  one  in  Montclair,  N.  J. ,  and  the 
other  in  New  Y'ork  City.  Their  sister,  Mis 
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Adelia  M.  Payson,  was  for  ten  years  a  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  American  Board  in  Fuchow,  China, 
and  later  a  teacher  of  the  Chinese  in  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Mrs.  Frances  Lord  Church  was  also  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  Honolulu.  Rev.  Val¬ 
entine  A.  Lewis,  at  one  time  pastor  of  the 
Columbus-avenue  Church  in  Boston.  Mass.,  is 
now  residing  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Henry 
Loomis  is  the  well  known  agent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society  in  Yokohama,  Japan.  Mrs. 
Loomis  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Secretary 
Greene  of  the  American  Board.  The  Rev.  John 
C.  Hill,  D.  D.  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
Fayetteville  Church  to  establish  a  mission 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Guatemala,  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Belvedere.  III.  The  Rev. 
Willis  Mead,  son  of  another  elder,  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Marash, 
Turkey.  D.  Collin  Wells,  son  of  still  another 
elder,  after  teaching  at  Andover  and  in  Bow- 
doin  College,  is  now  a  professor  in  Dartmouth 
College.  Ira  Harris,  M.D.  is  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Presbj-terian  Board  in  Tripoli, 
Syria.  The  Rev.  William  Gardner  went  to  Ko¬ 
rea,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
Returning  to  this  country,  he  is  now  preach 
ing  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  His  sister.  Miss 
Sarah  Gardner,  after  a  recent  visit  in  this 
country,  has  returned  to  her  work  in  Tokio, 
Japan.  Lastly,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Rodgers,  daugh 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  at  one  time 
pastor  of  the  Fayetteville  church,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  B.  Rodgers,  is  now  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Besides  these,  several  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  the  Fayetteville  church  have 
received  a  college  education,  and  have  become 
teachers  or  physicians.  One  is  an  instructor 
in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  an¬ 
other,  a  lady,  is  on  the  medical  staff  in  the 
Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium.  N.  Y. 

I  had  in  my  congregation  three  retired  min¬ 
isters,  and  they  were  my  warm  friends  and 
helpers ;  the  Rev.  William  L.  Strong,  father  of 
Judge  William  Strong  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ; 
the  Rev.  Oren  Hyde,  during  most  of  his  life  a 
teacher;  and  the  Rev.  Phillips  Payson,  bi other 
of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Payson.  Much  might 
be  written  concerning  each  of  them.  Of  the 
honorable  women,  also,  who  composed  the 
prayer  and  working  circle,  many  pages  could 
be  written.  A  weekly  prayer-meeting  for 
women  was  established  before  the  church  was 
organized,  and  it  was  sustained  during  all 
the  subsequent  years  in  Fayetteville.  I  was 
called  to  the  First  Ward  church  of  Syracuse. 
There  I  found  ample  opportunity  and  experi¬ 
enced  an  abundance  of  joy.  I  would  not  take 
a  city's  wealth  for  the  satisfactions  of  the 
ministry. 

A  circular  lies  upon  our  desk  presenting  the 
merits  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  supposed 
interest  of  new  authors.  Together  with  the 
request  for  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  it 
may  come,  is  the  direction  to  “put  a  cross 
after  your  name  if  you  are  a  poet.  ”  We  like 
that.  It  is  so  much  simpler,  and  sometimes 
more  satisfactory,  to  decide  these  things  your¬ 
self  than  to  leave  them  to  a  harsh  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic  public.  What  a  comfort  it  would  have 
been  to  the  writer  of  a  certain  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,  if  he  could  have  solved 
the  question  whether  this  “youth  to  fortune 
and  to  fame  unknown”  was  a  “mute  inglori¬ 
ous  Milton”  by  so  simple  and  so  certain  a  sign 
as  “a  cross”  after  his  name.  Then,  too, 
there,  are  men  so  well  known  as  the  author 
of  Leaves  of  Grass,  over  whom  critics  will 
still  debate  whether  he  wrote  poetry  or  not. 
He  is  dead  now,  and  cannot  answer  for  him¬ 
self,  but  we  think  his  imitators  when  they 
send  a  contribution  to  the  press  ought  to  “put 
a  cross”  after  their  names  so  that  it  would  be 


known  beyond  dispute  that  the  “copy"  was 
“poetry.”  This  idea  is  capable  of  develop¬ 
ment  :  for  we  know  some  contributors  to  the 
press  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
three  or  four  crosses  after  their  names  if  the 
first  suggestion  takes.  We  shall  watch  with 
some  anxiety  to  see  what  may  be  the  future 
of  this  happy  thought  so  well  calculated  to 
prevent  literary  flowers  from  being  further 
condemned  to  “blush  unseen.”  Our  wonder  is 
that  no  one  had  thought  of  this  before. 

WHY  SHOULD  YOU  FOLLOW  CHRIST  I 

By  Bev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

“Come,  follow  Me.”  said  Jesus  to  the  fisher¬ 
men  of  Galilee,  and  we  are  told  simply  that 
“they  arose  and  followed  Him.”  Why  did 
they  do  it?  Was  it  because  they  saw  advan¬ 
tage  to  themselves  in  so  doing?  Was  it  be¬ 
cause  they  feared  that  if  they  disobeyed  they 
would  suffer  in  consequence?  Were  they 
thinking  of  rewards  or  punishments  either  in 
this  life  or  the  next?  We  cannot  tell  all  that 
may  have  been  in  their  minds  at  the  time,  and 
yet  from  the  simple  statement  in  the  Gospel 
record  none  of  these  motives  seems  to  have 
I  controlled  their  conduct.  They  saw  in  Jesus 
j  one  who  had  power  and  authority  to  command 
I  their  lives.  They  simply  recognized  His  .•ui 
I  thority,  and  therefore  obeyed  His  will. 

I  Are  there  not  often  re.asons  set  before  men 
for  following  the  Lord  .lesus  which  appeal  to 
motives  which  are  not  the  highest,  and  which, 
if  they  are  made  the  chief  reasons  for  their 
entering  upon  the  Christian  life,  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  dwarfed  and  unsymmetrical  Christian 
-character? 

The  revivalist  often  urges  men  to  repent  and 
“come  to  Jesus”  on  the  ground  of  future  pun¬ 
ishment  as  certain  to  follow  if  they  do  not 
obey.  This  has  warrant  in  Scripture  undoubt¬ 
edly,  for  men  are  warned  to  “flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.”  Again,  we  often  hear  men 
urged  to  become  Christians  because  by  so  do¬ 
ing  they  will  gain  hea%’en  with  all  its  blessed 
rewards,  which  are  held  up  before  the  weary 
and  the  heavy  laden  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  accept  the  promises  and  rest  upon 
them  in  faith.  This,  too,  is  most  certainly 
right.  The  “inheritance  incorruptible  and  un- 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  is  reserved 
in  heaven  for  us  who  are  kept  by  the  jwjwer  of 
God  through  faith  unto  salvation,”  and  this 
same  passage,  in  the  first  chapter  of  1  Peter, 
speaks  of  “the  end  of  your  faith”  as  “the  sal¬ 
vation  of  your  souls.  ” 

It  is  certainly  according  to  the  example  and 
teaching  of  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  to 
plead  with  men  to  believe  in  order  that  they 
may  be  saved,  saved  from  “the  judgment  to 
come,”  saved  from  “the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,” 
and  saved  “to  enter  into  life,”  saved  to  be  for¬ 
ever  with  the  Lord  in  glory. 

And  yet  the  more  I  read  my  Bible,  the 
more  am  I  convinced  that  these  truths  were 
not  presented  as  the  highest  motives  for  fol¬ 
lowing  Christ. 

A  higher  motive  is  to  be  found  in  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  authority  of  Him  who  “spake 
as  never  man  spake,”  and  who  commands  my 
unquestioning  faith  and  my  loyal  obedience. 
The  Lord  Jesus  bids  me  follow  Him,  and  that 
is  enough.  It  is  not  for  me  to  question.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  talk  about  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  of  disobedience,  or  to  ask  what  will 
be  the  reward  if  I  obey  His  command.  There 
are  some  men  who  are  so  conscientious  as  to 
their  future  in  this  life  that  they  neglect  no 
possible  precaution  for  their  personal  safety. 
Their  houses  are  cross-barred  and  bolted  fast ; 
their  property  is  insured  in  the  safest  com¬ 
panies.  Their  health  is  watched  over  by  the 
most  skillful  physicians.  They  do  not  intend 
to  be  overtaken  by  adversity  in  any  shape,  if 
it  be  possible  to  avoid  such  calamity. 


The  religious  life  of  such  persons  is  gener¬ 
ally  more  or  less  in  keeping  with  their  habit 
of  mind  in  other  matters.  It  is  an  old  saying 
that  “grace  takes  its  shape  from  the  vessel 
into  which  it  is  poured,”  and  it  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  the  divine  greatness  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  it  can  use  “earthly 
vessels”  of  strange  and  unattractive  pattern. 

And  yet,  as  one  type  of  Christian  character 
differs  from  another  in  beauty,  it  becomes  the 
Christian  to  seek  to  follow  those  who  most 
closely  follow  the  divine  Master.  Those  who 
are  ever  thinking  only  of  their  own  future 
welfare,  and  for  that  reason  “profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians,”  are,  after  all,  essen¬ 
tially  selfish  souls.  Francis  Xavier,  the  de¬ 
voted  Catholic  missionary  to  India,  wrote 
words  which  express  the  noblest  ideal  of 
Christian  purpose : 

“  Then  wby.O  bles«ed  .Tesus  Cbrl.st. 

Should  I  not  love  Thee  well  ? 

Not  for  the  hope  '•t  winning  be.tven. 

Or  of  escaping  hell :  — 

Not  with  the  hope  of  gainiog  aught. 

Not  seeking  a  reward  ; 

But  as  Thyself  hast  loved  me. 

O  ever-loving  Lord !  ” 

There  is  the  highest  motive.  “We  love  Him. 
because  He  first  loved  us.”  and  we  seek  to  fol¬ 
low  Him  and  do  His  woik.  because  our  “ever 
loving  Lord”  commands  us  to  do  so. 

THK  AGE  OF  TREES. 

We  fancy  that  we  know  all  about  a  given 
subject,  and  that  accurately  collected  statis¬ 
tics  enable  us  to  say  that  such  and  such  is  the 
law  of  nature  concerning  it,  when  suddenly  a 
new  fact  is  discovered,  and  the  law  which  has 
been  long  believed  to  be  absolute,  is  found 
altogether  unreliable.  The  Episcopal  Recorder 
says ; 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  case  of  tree  growth.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  believed  that  the  age  of  a  tree  could 
be  ascertained  bv  counting  the  number  of  rings 
on  the  transverse  section  of  its  trunk.  So 
firmly  established  has  been  this  opinion,  that 
courts  of  law  have  allowed  portions  of  a  tree 
trunk  to  be  produced  as  evidence  correctly 
demonstrating  the  passage  of  time,  and  as 
establishing  old  surveys  of  real  estate. 

But  now  comes  an  observation  which,  if 
correctlj’  reported  and  accurately  made,  will 
go  far  to  shake  this  almost  universally  received 
opinion.  In  1871,  a  French  savant,  M.  Charnay, 
in  the  pursuit  of  archseological  investigations 
at  the  old  city  Palenque,  in  Mexico,  cut  down 
a  considerable  number  of  trees  to  secure  a 
better  view  of  the  ruins,  and  counted  no  less 
than  seventeen  hundred  annual  rings  on  the 
section  of  one  of  them.  This  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  site  of  the  trees,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  establish  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
ruins,  and  the  scientific  world  received  the 
conclusion  without  question. 

In  1893,  however,  twenty-two  years  after¬ 
wards,  Sir.  Charnay  revisited  the  locality,  and 
found  that  trees  ten  inches  in  diameter  had 
grown  up  on  the  area  denuded  by  him  at  his 
previous  visit.  Cutting  down  one  of  these 
youngsters,  he  counted  the  number  of  so-called 
annual  rings,  and  found  them  to  amount  to  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty.  In  other 
words,  a  ring  had  been  produced  nearly  every 
month,  instead  of  every  year,  since  his  visit 
in  1871. 

Of  course  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum¬ 
mer,  and  this  solitary  observation  may  not 
entirely  demolish  the  long  received  theory  by 
which  the  age  of  trees  has  been  estimated,  but 
it  must  do  much  to  shake  confidence  in  it, 
at  any  rate  in  tropical  countries,  where  vege¬ 
tation  advances  by  rapid  strides. 

Yet  in  more  northern  climates  there  are 
numerous  trees  which  attain  equal  size  in  the 
same  period  of  time  as  that  bounding  the 
limits  of  M.  Chamay’s  observations,  and  as  he 
is  a  scientist  of  repute,  well  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  discovery,  it  is  hard  not  to 
believe  that  not  only  is  the  supposed  age  of 
the  Palenque  ruins  affected  therebj',  but  that 
the  whole  botanical  theory  is  by  it  relegated 
to  the  less  certain  realm  of  hypothesis. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  such  a  revelation. 
Students  of  the  physical  sciences  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  which 
completely  upset  their  preconceived  opinions. 
They  will  seek  for  further  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  M.  Charnay ’s  observation,  and  if  it  is  veri¬ 
fied.  they  will  forthwith  proceed  to  reconstruct 
their  theories  in  accordance  therewith. 
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The  BeHgious  Press, 


The  Examiner  says  plumply  that  “a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Assembly  went  to  Saratoga  virtually 
pledged  to  condemn  Prof.  Smith,  and  the  trial 
was  all  over  but  the  voting  before  it  was  be¬ 
gun.”  And  again,  “Dr.  Smith  was  condemned 
‘on  general  principles,  ’  not  because  the  charges 
against  him  were  sufficient  in  Presbyterian 
law.  ”  Proceeding  to  particulars : 

The  first  error  was  in  prosecuting  Dr.  Smith 
at  all.  The  charges  against  him  were  not 
based  upon  his  teaching  as  a  professor.  In 
this  his  case  differed  completely  from  that  of 
Dr.  Briggs,  who  was  tried  and  cmidemned  for 
utterances  made  in  his  inaugural  address. 
Dr.  Smith  merely  exercised  his  right,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  it,  in  the  Cincinnati  Presby¬ 
tery  and  in  the  columns  of  The  Evangelist, 
while  the  Briggs  case  was  still  sub  jitdice.  In 
prosecuting  Dr.  Smith,  and  in  finally  con¬ 
demning  him,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
fact  denies  to  its  ministers  the  right  of  free 
speech.  Had  Dr.  Smith  said  these  things 
after  Dr.  Briggs  had  been  tried,  and  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  law  had  been  definitely  settled  by  the 
Assembly,  he  might  have  been  justly  proceed¬ 
ed  against.  If  this  decision  means  anything, 
it  means  that  it  is  unlawful  hereafter  for  a 
Presbyterian  minister  to  defend  one  accused 
of  heresy,  and  to  maintain  until  the  Church 
has  decided  otherwise  that  the  alleged  hereti¬ 
cal  views  are  not  contrary  to  the  standards 
and  the  Scriptures.  Or,  rather,  it  is  taught 
by  example  that  everybody  who  ventures  to 
do  this,  does  it  at  the  risk  of  his  own  minis¬ 
terial  standing. 

The  second  error  was  in  the  drawing  of  the 
charges  by  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery  through 
its  committee  of  prosecution.  The  principal 
charge  against  Dr.  Smith  was  teaching  “con¬ 
trary  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  did  not  so  control  the  inspired 
writers  in  their  composition  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  to  make  their  utterances  absolutely 
truthful — that  is,  free  from  error  when  inter¬ 
preted  in  their  natural  and  intended  sense.” 
Dr.  Smith  had  no  difficulty  in  showing,  from 
the  admissions  of  the  committee  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  proceedings,  that  this  charge  refers  to  the 
original  autographs  of  the  Scriptures ;  no 
member  of  the  prosecuting  committee  or  of 
the  Assembly  was  rash  enough  to  affirm  that 
the  Scriptures  in  their  present  state  are  free 
from  error.  Nor  did  he  have  any  difficulty  in 
showing  that  neither  the  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves  nor  the  Westminster  Confession  make 
any  reference  to  the  original  autographs ;  on 
the  contrary,  both  refer,  indubitably,  to  the 
existing  Scriptures,  the  Scriptures  as  they  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  time  of  the  respective  writers, 
with  an  admixture  of  error  that  nobody  is 
bold  enough  to  deny.  The  inerrancy  of  the 
original  autographs  is  a  modern  theological 
opinion,  which,  however  certain  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  hold  it,  cannot  justly  be  called 
“a  fundamental  doctrine”  of  the  Scriptures  or 
the  Confession,  since  it  appears  in  neither. 
Such  was  Dr.  Smith’s  contention.  He  com¬ 
pletely  pulverized  this  charge ;  there  was,  lit¬ 
erally,  nothing  left  of  it  when  his  argument 
was  concluded,  and  not  one  of  his  opponents 
ventured  to  answer  him.  They  didn’t  need  to 
answer — they  had  the  votes. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  thus  refers  to  a 
public  interest  that  cannot  be  too  carefully 
watched  and  guarded: 

While  a  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  reduce  the  expenditures 
in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  hy  dispensing  with 
the  superintendent  and  inspector  of  schools, 
an  effort  is  in  progress  to  secure  a  yearly  al¬ 
lowance  of  §400,000  for  forty-five  contract 
schools  conducted  by  the  Romanists.  The 
Congregational,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
Episcopal  Churches  ask  no  further  aid  from 
the  Government.  The  Romanists,  who  con¬ 
tribute  less  than  any  other  denomination  to 
ward  the  support  of  their  schools,  ask  for  an 
increased  appropriation.  During  the  past 
eight  years  the  public  treasury  has  paid  §6,- 
767,951  to  all  the  industrial  and  contract 
schools  among  the  Indians,  some  being  de¬ 
nominational  and  others  not.  Of  this  amount 
the  schools  of  the  Romanists  have  received 
more  than  one-third.  If  this  appropriation  of 
public  money  is  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  like,  they  will  continue  it.  The  chil¬ 


dren  in  the  schools  of  the  Romanists  are 
taught  that  all  believers  in  Christ  outside  of 
the  Papal  Church  are  heretics. 


The  Congregationalist  says  of  the  treatment 
of  the  Appeal  of  Prof.  Smith,  “The  question 
at  issue  was  not  discussed  on  its  merits,  but 
was  answered  by  authority,”  and  further: 

There  was  no  question  as  to  the  faithfulness 
of  his  Biblical  research  or  of  the  candor  and 
sincerity  of  his  conclusions.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  Bible,  as  we  now  have  it,  while  an 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  conduct,  is  not  in 
all  points  historically  or  scientifically  accurate, 
that  Moses  did  not  write  the  whole  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  it  now  stands  and  that  the  book 
of  Isaiah  is  the  production  of  more  than  one 
author.  In  these  conclusions  he  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  harmony  with  the  majority  of  Biblical 
scholars. 

We  know,  therefore,  what  is  the  idea  of  the 
General  Assembly  concerning  Biblical  scholar¬ 
ship  and  religious  conviction.  The  Assembly 
is  the  source  of  authority,  and  neither  the 
Bible  nor  the  reason.  The  standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  interpret  the  Bible  and 
the  Assembly  interpret  the  Standards.  Its  es¬ 
timate  of  its  authority  could  not  have  been 
more  clearly  indicated  than  by  its  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee,  after  sustaining  the 
action  of  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery  deposing 
Professor  Smith  from  the  ministry,  to  urge 
him  to  submit  to  its  dictation.  The  Assembly 
praised  his  intelligence,  his  scholarly  abilities 
and  his  conscientiousness,  and  then  met  his 
convictions,  not  by  argument,  but  by  author¬ 
ity,  and  offered  to  restore  him  if  he  would 
submit.  This  act  has  abundant  parallels  in 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  few  in  the  annals  of  American  Protest¬ 
antism. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Assembly,  possess¬ 
ing  such  ideas  of  its  powers  and  prerogatives, 
should  not  be  content  with  excluding  profes¬ 
sors  from  its  ministry,  but  should  attempt  to 
put  itself  in  a  position  to  discipline  theological 
seminaries  themselves.  It  proposes  to  acquire 
control  of  the  funds  of  these  institutions  and, 
practically,  the  appointment  of  all  their  in¬ 
structors  and  boards  of  directors.  The  As 
sembly  showed  what  it  wishes  to  do  hy  its 
treatment  of  Lane  Seminary,  recommending 
that  its  directors  and  instructors  be  changed 
and  distinctly  refusing  to  expunge  from  the 
report  adcmted  words  which  placed  a  stigma 
on  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris,  the  only  remaining 
professor  in  the  institution. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  Assembly  will  not 
succeed  in  getting  control  of  the  seminaries. 
There  are  probably  legal  obstacles  which  can¬ 
not  be  overcome  to  transferring  the  care  of 
the  funds  from  the  boards  of  directors  to  the 
Assembly,  but  if  the  seminary  can,  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  probable  that  they  will  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  the  government  of  a  body  as  little 
qualified  to  manage  them  by  acquaintance 
with  their  needs  as  it  appears  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  reverent  scholarly  investigation. 
Some  time  the  Assembly  will  retrace  its  steps, 
but  not,  probably,  till  after  a  long  and  sharp 
contest  within  itself,  perhaps  not  till  it  has 
stoned  some  of  the  prophets  to  whom  future 
generations  will  raise  monuments. 

We  call  the  attention  of  one  or  two  of  our 
contemporaries  that  have  heretofore  quoted 
The  Congregationalist  with  special  approval, 
to  the  above  well  considered  paragraphs. 


The  Voice  is  pronounced  against  what  is 
known  as  the  Gothenburg  system  of  manag¬ 
ing  sales  of  liquor,  claiming  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  profits  of  the  business  to  public 
institutions  and  for  the  relief  of  taxation  acts 
as  a  perpetual  bribe  to  prevent  the  abolition 
or  diminution  of  the  traffic.  Made  respectable 
by  this  recognition  the  private  consumption  of 
liquors  is  increased  and  other  untoward  influ¬ 
ences  are  not  wanting : 

The  attempt  is  being  made  in  Massachusetts 
to  trade  off  the  license  system  for  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  system,  which  is  a  modifled  form  of 
the  Gothenburg  system.  As  between  the 
license  system  and  the  Norwegian  system,  we 
presume  the  latter  would  be  somewhat  less 
injurious.  We  are  not,  therefore,  worrying 
ourselves  particularly  over  the  proposed  change. 
When  a  man  has  a  horse  that  is  afflicted  with 
ringbone,  epavin,  and  glanders,  and  is  blind 
in  Both  eyes,  and  he  has  a  chance  to  trade  it 
off  for  another  horse  that  is  likewise  afflicted 


but  is  blind  in  only  one  eye,  far  be  it  from  us 
to  make  any  trouble  over  the  trade.  But  if  it 
is  supposed  that  the  Prohibitionists  are  going 
to  ride  behind  either  horse  or  lavish  praises 
upon  it,  then  some  one  is  going  to  be  sadly 
left,  for  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  Norwegian  system  is  destined  to  prove 
a  farce  and  a  fyaud. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  do  away  with 
the  saloon,  but  keeps  it  as  a  place  of  social 
converse,  of  treating,  and  of  drinking  on  the 
premises.  This  alone  is  enough  to  damn  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  does  not  eliminate 
the  profit  from  the  business.  There  will  be 
just  as  much  profit,  presumably,  as  now.  and 
probably  more,  but  there  will  be  a  new  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  swag.  The  company  owning  the 
license  monoply  will  get  five  per  cent,  on 
their  capital,  and  the  rest  of  the  profit  go  to 
various  public  institutions.  But  if  any  one 
thinks  that  there  is  no  way  for  those  in  the 
company  to  get  more  than  five  per  cent,  profit, 
he  is  very  innocent.  No  more  may  be  paid  in 
dividends,  but  there  is  no  limit  on  the  amount 
to  be  paid  in  salaries,  and  there  are  fifty  ways 
in  M’hich  shrewd  Yankees  can  work  in  extra 
sums  in  the  forms  of  distillers’  rebates,  com¬ 
missions,  expense  account,  etc. 

In  the  third  place,  the  system  leaves  the 
political  power  of  the  saloon  unbroken.  All 
manner  of  deals  could  be  made  under  it.  The 
selection  of  the  institutions  that  are  to  be 
beneficiaries  and  the  division  of  money  be¬ 
tween  them  will  be  a  matter  for  sharp  politi¬ 
cal  bargain.  Imagine  a  company  controlling 
all  the  sales  of  liquor  in  a  city  like  New  York, 
and  disposing  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  that  flow  from  it.  Does  any  one  sup¬ 
pose  that  Tammany  Hall  would  not  arrange  it 
so  that  the  eminent  philanthropists  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  company,  or  bolag,  would  be  in  close 
connection  with  Tammany  and  the  institutions 
to  be  benefited  run  by  Tammany  men? 
The  Norwegian  system,  after  the  firet  year  or 
two  or  three,  would  in  all  probability  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  most  stupendous  political  job¬ 
bery  on  record. 

Not  a  claim  made  for  the  system  is  verified 
by  the  records,  as  the  figures  and  facts  given 
by  us  this  week  indicate.  It  has  decreased 
neither  crime  nor  drinking.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  rural  part  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  where 
local  Prohibition  prevails,  there  has  been  a_  de¬ 
crease  ;  but  in  the  cities,  where  the  system  is  in 
operation,  the  increase  in  drunkenness  has 
been  in  some  cases,  as  in  Gothenburg  itself, 
undeniably  great.  Sweden  stands  to-day,  after 
20  years’  trial  of  the  system  applied^  to  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors,  first  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  (according  to  Mulhall)  in  the  amount 
of  spirituous  liqours  consumed  per  capita,  and 
Norway  stands  third ! 


The  Christian  Advocate  being  asked— from 
Kansas — What  is  the  duty  of  the  Methodist 
pastor  toward  the  joints  that  are  running 
around  him  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
state?  makes  reply: 

His  wisest  course  is  to  speak  confidentially 
to  the  ministers  of  the  town  and  see  how 
many  of  them  will  sympathize  with  him. 
Then  let  each  of  these  men  find  twelve  en¬ 
tirely  reliable  and  courageous  citizens,  or  if 
not  twelve,  as  many  as  can  be  obtained.  Let 
these  quietly  collect  evidence  against  the  said 
joints.  If,  however,  everybody  knows  that 
they  are  running  contrary  to  law,  this  may 
not  be  necessary.  In  that  case  the  citizens 
referred  to  should  devote  their  attention  to 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  bring  to  bear 
upon  him  as  far  as  possible,  at  first  without 
public  discussion,  such  influences  as  will  se¬ 
cure  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  If_  he  is 
neglectful  or  perfidious,  let  these  citizens — 
as  many  of  whom  as  possible  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  means  and  influence — prepiare  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  or  to 
whomsoever  is  tbe  authority  to  call  the  pros¬ 
ecuting  attorney  to  an  account,  and  press  the 
matter  with  such  vigor  as  will  produce  the 
effect  desired. 

To  harp  constantly  upon  a  subject  in  the 
pulpit,  or  to  say  anything  definite  there  about 
it,  until  well  prepared  by  building  up  private 
sentiment,  will  produce  no  effect  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  joints,  but  will  be  very  liable 
to  put  the  pastor  out  of  joint  with  hjs  congre¬ 
gation  and  the  community.  There  is  dignity 
and  even  moral  grandeur  in  harping  upon 
things  when  moving  with  force  agamst  them. 
In  the  absence  of  that,  after  one  or  two  blasts 
have  been  blown,  nothing  comes  of  it. 
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IDEALS. 

June  18.  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect.  Matthew  19 : 16-22. 

19.  The  Lord  will  i>erfect.  Pavlm  1% :  1-8. 

20.  Made  perfect  by  faith.  Galatians  3: 1-9. 

21.  Made  i>erfect  in  weakness.  2CoriDtbiansl3:4-ll. 

22.  His  way  is  perfect.  2  Samnel  22 ;  31-37. 

23.  Perfect  in  one.  John  17 ;  20-26. 

24.  Topic.-  Christian  Xdeais.  Matthew  5 : 1-16,  48. 

Had  Christ  done  nothing  else  than  preach 
this  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  would  stand 
peerless  among  men  as  a  teacher  of  morals. 
But  nothing  that  He  taught  rises  as  high  as 
His  own  divine  character.  He  spoke  with 
authority,  and  those  who  heard  were  forced  to 
say,  “Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 

Blossedness. 

This  was  the  topic  of  His  discourse.  He 
pointed  his  disciples  to  something  greater 
than  pleasure,  greater  than  worldly  happiness ; 
to  true,  abiding,  eternal  happiness,  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  heaven.  The  Jewish  teachers  thought 
they  could  not  praise  too  highly  the  Law  of 
Moses,  nor  be  too  scrupulous  in  keeping  the 
ceremonial  law,  expecting  by  so  doing  to 
attain  to  the  highest  and  best  life.  They  re¬ 
fined  the  observance  of  these  laws  down  to 
the  minutest  point,  and  laid  heavy  burdens  on 
the  conscience  of  those  who  would  do  the 
will  of  God.  Their  ideal  of  happiness  was 
reached  through  doing,  whereas  Christ’s  was 
through  being.  He  with  such  teachings  was 
the  last  Master  they  would  follow.  This  ser¬ 
mon  has  been  well  called 

Christ’s  InauKural. 

It  sets  forth  the  principles  on  which  he 
would  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  teach¬ 
es  the  heavenly  things,  the  things  from  which 
blessedness  results.  These  beatitudes  are  win¬ 
dows  of  the  heart  through  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  shines  out  before  the  world.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  wealth,  or  learning, 
or  pride,  or  glory ;  are  not  the  things  which 
the  great  and  honored  of  the  world  have 
sought,  or  the  ideals  of  the  heroes  and  con¬ 
querors,  but  of  those  which  the  world  has  de¬ 
spised  and  rejected  and  scorned  and  crucified. 
He  would  have  His  disciples  be,  rather  than 
seem  to  be.  Humility,  penitence,  meekness, 
hunger  for  righteousness,  benevolence,  heart 
purity,  peace-making,  and  patience  in  suffer¬ 
ing  are  lowly  heart  virtues,  and  have  in  them 
nothing  selfish,  or  worldly,  or  showy.  Men  will 
not  covet  them  or  praise  them.  They  will  be 
left  to  shine  in  obscure  places,  where  only  the 
eye  of  God  sees.  Christ  teaches  the  same 
truth  in  other  words  when  He  says 
The  Kingdom  of  God 

is  within  you,  and  it  cometh  not  with  observa¬ 
tion,  and  consisteth  not  in  meat  and  drink, 
but  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  sets  before  every  one  this 
blessedness,  because  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  to  attain  unto  it.  One  may  be  poor  and 
ignorant  and  unknown  and  persecuted,  and 
yet  have  this  blessedness  and  in  even  greater 
measure  than  the  great  of  the  world.  One 
may  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  the  very 
thing  for  which  life  in  this  world  was  given 
and  should  be  lived,  whereas  one  who  seeks 
this  ideal  shall  live  the  worthiest  here  and  at¬ 
tain  to  glory  hereafter.  Christ’s  kingdom  is 
of  the  heart  and  heart  virtues  are  the  only  real 
virtues.  He  illustrates  what  He  means  by 
light  and  salt.  The  light  must  be  within  be¬ 
fore  it  can  shine  out,  and  its  nature  is  to 
shine.  Every  one  of  these  beatitudes  is  self- 
luminous.  So  salt  has  savor  in  itself  and  puri¬ 
fies  and  saves  that  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact- 


Beloa  Blessed .  one  Blesses. 

This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  char¬ 
acter  makes  the  man,  is  the  man.  Character 
determines  conduct.  Life  comes  out  of  the 
heart.  Our  Lord  now  shows  the  superiority  of 
these  beatitudes  to  a  life  under  the  law  which 
the  Jews  had  come  to  regard  as  the  test  of 
character. 

Spirit  versus  Law. 

In  what  Christ  said  about  the  Law,  as  Paul 
after  Him,  He  did  not  oppose  nor  in  any  way 
discredit  its  authority  and  sanctity,  but  ac¬ 
cepted  and  endorsed  and  magnified  it.  He 
came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill  it,  to  fill  it 
out  and  complete  it,  to  do  what  it  could  not 
do,  and  to  save,  not  from  it,  but  in  harmony 
with  its  righteousness,  although  apart  from  it, 
through  a  law  of  the  Spirit  rather  than  the 
letter.  The  second  table  of  Moses’  Law  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  for  illustration.  This  law  was  nega¬ 
tive,  and  commanded.  Thou  shalt  not,  while 
Christ  enlarges  its  scope  and  commands  what 
it  implies  in  a  Thou  shalt.  One  might  obey 
the  negative  precept  and  let  his  neighbor  alone 
Many  pride  themselves  on  such  a  rigteousness. 
They  are  not  as  bad  as  others.  They  do  not 
murder,  or  commit  adultery,  or  steal,  or  lie,  or 
covet,  at  least  in  the  letter.  In  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  they  must  go  further,  and  not  be  angry, 
forgive  injuries,  be  pure  in  thought,  and 
speak  the  truth  in  simplicity,  and  control  self, 
and  not  resist  evil  and  avenge,  and  as  the 
climax,  must  love  their  enemies  and  pray  for 
their  persecutors.  So  should  they  be  sons  of 
the  heavenly  Father  and  live  the  heavenly  life. 
And  He  sums  up  this  part  of  the  discussion  in 
the  saying,  “Ye  shall  be  perfect  as  your  heav¬ 
enly  Father  is  perfect.  ”  The  revision  presents 
an  ideal  rather  than  gives  a  command,  as  in 
King  James’  Version.  This  verse  has  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  many,  and  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  and  despondency  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  force  of  the  word 
“perfect."  Divine  perfection,  while  it  maybe 
a  model,  is  not  attainable  by  man,  who  must 
depend  on  grace  to  the  end,  and  say  with 
Paul,  “By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.” 
Indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection  if 
by  that  is  meant  that  there  is  to  be  no  more 
growth ;  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven  will 
consist  in  ever  knowing  and  ever  growing, 
and  yet  never  exhausting  the  divine  fullness. 
Nor  may  one  so  define  away  perfection  as  to 
accommodate  it  to  man’s  ability.  The  word 
here  means  originally  the  end,  and  going  on 
to  the  end,  or  to  completeness.  Be  ye  com¬ 
plete.  not  a  one-sided  Christian,  not  merely 
negatively  righteous,  not  abounding  in  active 
graces  alone,  but  a  full,  rounded  Christian,  a 
complete  character.  Let  this  be  your  ideal 
to  which  you  press  constantly,  even  as  Paul, 
towards  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  the  high  call¬ 
ing  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Holines,  or 
wholeness  in  character  and  life  is  the  ideal. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
leading  churches  in  our  great  cities  are  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  men  who  have  sons 
already  in  the  ministry,  town  and  country 
churches  go  on  passing  resolutions  to  preserve 
the  “dead  line,”  and  call  “no  man  who  has 
been  out  of  the  Seminary  more  than  ten 
years !”  The  result  of  such  an  attitude  must 
be  naturally  the  conversion  of  the  ministry 
to  a  patrician  order,  as  in  England,  or  to  a 
celibate  class,  as  in  Rome. 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  Ai«l  for  Colleges 
and  Academies  presented  at  the  Saratoga  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  is  published  in  an  attractive 
illustrated  pamphlet,  which  pastors  will  take 
pleasure  in  reading.  The  last  page  of  the 
pamphlet  contains  some  thing  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  them. 
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THE  SYNODICAL  MISSIONARY  CONGRESS 
AT  ROCHESTER. 

A  large  congregation  awaited  the  opening 
of  the  Second  Synodical  Missionary  Congress 
promptly  assembled  in  the  beautiful  new  Brick 
Church  of  Rochester.  Dr.  James  Gardner  pre¬ 
sided.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
bade  the  Congress  thrice  welcome.  Provi¬ 
dence,  he  said,  is  in  the  facilities  for  these 
gatherings ;  their  enthusiasms  bring  a  large 
return. 

Dr.  Gardner  responded,  saying,  among  other 
good  things,  that  we  act  as  we  believe.  We 
must  never  beat  a  retreat.  This  is  an  age  of 
work.  The  world  is  hungry  for  Christ.  Go, 
work. 

The  Rsv.  Edward  H.  Rudd,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Synod’s  Committee,  claimed  that  this 
Congress  had  a  place  in  the  Church.  Instruc¬ 
tion,  prayer,  and  an  increase  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  spirit  of  missions  were  its  object. 

Dr.  McLaren  of  Brooklyn  said ;  The  work 
begins  with  the  children,  and  here  is  the  most 
hopeful  field.  Get  the  youth  and  we  have  the 
world.  More  spirituality  and  better  teaching 
are  needed  in  the  Sunday-schools.  Young 
people  need  an  outlet  for  their  activity  and  to 
be  trained  to  work.  The  Church  has  its  hope 
in  the  Sunday-school  and  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society. 

Dr.  Worden  of  the  Sunday-school  Board 
pressed  as  motives  for  this  work,  love  to 
Christ  and  our  country.  The  Gospel  must  be 
preached  temporarily  in  thirty  languages  in 
this  land.  Here  is  the  battle- ground  for  the 
mastery,  and  the  crisis  of  the  ages  is  to  be 
met  here.  He  referred  to  the  foreign  element 
entering  into  the  population,  and  the  dangers 
threatening  and  the  need  of  reaching  all 
classes,  and  especially  to  the  scattered  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  which  could  be  got  at 
effectually  only  by  the  Sunday-school  mission¬ 
ary.  Some  of  the  best  work  of  the  Church  is 
being  done  by  volunteers  and  the  women.  The 
children  want  the  English  language,  and  this 
will  bring  unity.  He  gave  statistics.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Conference  on  behalf  of  Church 
Erection.  Secretary  Erskine  N.  White  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  close  of  the  devotional  services. 
He  acknowledged  the  lack  of  novelty  in  mere 
brick  and  mortar.  But  a  little  new  church 
into  which  one  has  put  his  prayers,  his  love, 
his  labors,  and  money,  becomes  very  dear  to 
him.  The  very  pews  become  dear  to  this  and 
that  one.  The  Board  of  Church  Erection 
secures  the  church  after  the  work  of  gather¬ 
ing  and  organizing  is  done  It  has  three  de¬ 
partments.  The  first  give  real  grants  not  to 
exceed  §1,000  to  weak  churches.  Over  5,000 
churches  have  been  thus  aided.  Presbytery 
should  be  wise  and  careful  in  this  matter. 
The  Board  gives  the  last  of  what  is  needed, 
and  demands  that  all  be  secured  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  The  Loan  Fund  may  be  paid 
at  the  pleasure  of  a  church,  and  with  3  per 
cent,  interest.  The  Manse  Fund  is  especially 
blessed  in  its  application.  The  Board  had, 
on  occasion,  supplied  a  missionary  wagon- 
church,  to  go  in  at  the  opening  of  a  territory. 
Dr.  White  said  that  from  eight  to  ten  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  are  built  daily  in  this  land. 

Dr.  Henry  Little,  Synodical  Missionary  of 
Texas,  said  a  church  meant  a  home.  Every 
self-sustaining  church  in  Texas  was  aided  by 
this  Board,  and  but  for  it  not  one  would  have 
been  organized.  Church  Erection  is  the  dear¬ 
est  sister  of  Home  Missions.  A  church  build¬ 
ing  sets  up  the  whole  community.  The  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Miller  of  Oklahoma  had  built  on 
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his  own  foundation.  The  work  of  all  the 
Boards  is  needed  there.  Two-thirds  of  the 
thirty- three  churches  in  that  territory  have 
grown  out  of  Sunday-schools.  Some  have 
come  to  self-support  the  last  year.  When  they 
organize  a  church  they  organize  a  Ladies’ 
Society.  Beside  the  wagon,  they  need  a  Gos¬ 
pel  tent.  They  can  never  pay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  they  owe  to  the  Church  Erection 
Board.  And  yet  the  work  has  only  just  be¬ 
gun,  and  a  halt  cannot  be  called. 

Dr.  Kneeland  showed  the  need  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  New  England,  particularly  in  the  rural 
districts.  Presbyterians  have  a  constituency 
and  a  welcome. 

The  Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe  told  of  the  work  of 
the  Board  on  the  New  York  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tions,  and  the  effect  of  a  church  building  on 
the  Indians.  There  are  now  seven  buildings 
for  the  5,000  people,  and  at  a  cost  to  the 
Board  of  $750. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Rev.  Asa  S.  Fiske.  D.D.,  of  Ithaca, 
presided  over  the  Congress,  at  this  session, 
devoted  to  Synodical  Aid.  The  absence  of 
Dr.  L  M.  Miller  of  Ogdensburgh  through 
sickness  was  lamented.  Dr.  Fiske  showed 
the  aim  of  this  work.  The  Rev.  Richard 
S.  Holmes,  D.  D. ,  of  Pittsburgh,  presented 
the  Pennsylvania  scheme  of  sustentation.  His 
text  was,  “When  is  charity  like  a  top?  When 
it  begins  to  hum.”  In  New  Jersey  this  work 
is  called  Synodical  Home  Missions,  and  this 
is  self-explanatory,  and  this  is,  in  part,  the 
reason  why  it  succeeds.  Synodical  sustenta¬ 
tion.  or  aid,  must  first  be  explained.  It  means 
Home  Missions  in  New  York  State  supported 
by  churches  in  the  State.  Beginning  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  the  rule.  The  scheme  is  a  logical 
one.  Each  home  cares  for  its  own.  So  each 
place  and  country  and  State.  So  each  church 
and  Presbytery  and  Synod.  The  Presbytery 
of  Pittsburgh  cares  for  itself  entirely,  and 
give  more  than  ever  to  Home  Missions.  We 
must  set  the  example  to  the  West  of  self- 
support.  This  scheme  stops  the  growlers,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  of  them.  Those  who 
do  not  believe  in  Foreign  Missions  do  not 
believe  in  Home  Missions.  Give  them  work 
to  do  at  their  own  door.  This  is  the  only 
Synodical  thing  in  Synod.  General  Assembly 
knows  no  Synod  in  heresy  trials,  and  is 
not  an  ecclesiastical  body.  The  same  old  re¬ 
ports  will  be  made  which  have  been  'made  at 
the  Assembly.  This  scheme  will  give  the  Syn¬ 
od  a  purpose.  It  takes  the  burden  from  the 
Home  Board.  It  does  its  own  work  with¬ 
out  expense.  ,  It  interests  every  one  in  the 
work  at  home.  The  Committee  on  Synodical 
Home  Missions  must  be  left  free  and  give  its 
whole  strength  to  ist  work.  The  chairman 
is  the  executive  member  of  Synod’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  is  responsible  for  this  work  in  his 
Presbytery.  The  General  Committee  comes 
together  yearly,  and  this  costs  nothing.  Let 
the  amount  needed  be  fairly  assessed  on  each 
Presbytery  and  on  each  church,  and  the 
whole  amount  could  be  raised. 

Dr.  Yiesley  related  how  the  Presbytery  of 
Columbia  employed  and  paid  a  Presbyterial 
missionary  for  its  feeble  churches,  and  how 
the  Synodical  scheme  grew  out  of  it. 

Dr.  Crocker,  the  Synodical  Missionary, 
said:  We  are  our  brother’s  keeper.  God’s 
fatherhood  changes  not.  The  Synod  is  under 
the  law  of  brotherhood,  and  so  is  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  Instances  were  given  of  the  self-de¬ 
nial  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  feeble 
churches.  There  is  an  obligation  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  There  are  eleven  churches  in  this  State 
of  doubtful  life,  and  ten  vacant,  needing  help, 
out  of  800  churches.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
money  is  not  given.  Remarks  followed  hy 
Dr.  Phraner,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward,  and  others. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING. 

The  great  auditorium  of  the  Brick  Church 
was  filled  at  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the 
Freedmen.  The  Rev.  S.  T.  Clarke  of  Buffalo 
presided.  He  said  there  should  be  a  negro- 
mania.  It  is  the  greatest  question  before 
Americans  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
negro,  physcially  perfect,  and  not  mentally 
deficient,  but  morally  corrupt?  He  needs  re 
ligion,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  can  meet 
it  and  train  character  and  conscience.  The 
size  of  the  work  is  alarming.  Our  support  of 
this  is  niggardly.  The  congregational  ex¬ 
penses  of  some  single  churches  are  greater 
than  the  offering  of  the  whole  State  to  this 
cause.  The  best  men  we  have  should  hold  a 
campaign  among  them.  We  can  give  them 
Christ  and  the  blessings  and  comforts  of  His 
grace. 

President  Booker  T.  Washington  of  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.,  said  95  per  cent,  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  were  outside  of  the  cities.  His  school  is 
twelve  years  old  and  has  48  teachers  and  over 
700  scholars.  It  is  a  child  of  Hampton,  he 
said,  and  proceeded  to  give  a  most  interesting 
account  of  its  growth  and  work.  Our  reporter 
says  that  this  was  the  best  speech  on  the 
question  he  ever  heard,  and  a  great  speech 
from  a  great  man  who  is  doing  a  geat  work, 
and  yet  is  only  thirty-eight  years  old  and  was 
born  a  slave. 

Judge  Albion  W.  Tourgee  sent  a  letter  to  be 
read,  in  which  he  said  the  colored  man  en¬ 
dures  being  called  a  Freedman,  although  he  is 
a  citizen.  His  record  for  good  citizenship 
was  never  equalled  under  such  circumstances 
of  provocation.  The  work  required  to  solve 
the  race  problem  is  to  deal  justly  with  them. 
He  is  deprived  of  his  rights  and  refused  pro¬ 
tection  and  still  he  patiently  prays  for  justice 
as  when  a  slave.  In  the  common  fatherhood 
of  God  and  brotherhood  of  man  the  color  line 
will  disappear  and  slavery  be  remembered  only 
with  shame.  Add  justice  to  charity. 

Secretary  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.  D. ,  said :  Our 
work  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  in  the 
line  of  giving  the  Freedmen  a  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  and  religion.  Their  number  is  doubled, 
but  their  power  is  quadrupled.  The  field  is 
larger  than  that  of  Home  Missions.  They  are 
massed.  Every  argument  for  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions  applies  to  this  work,  which  has 
as  broad  a  range.  Biddle  University  is  an  in¬ 
dustrial  school.  A  month  after  the  war  closed 
I  the  Presbyterian  Church  began  this  work. 
Last  year  $192,000  were  expended.  The  conse¬ 
cration  of  many  of  these  teachers  and  preach¬ 
ers  is  not  exceeded  by  any  one.  The  Mace¬ 
donian  cry  is.  Give  us  Christian  education ! 
Negroes  have  no  competition  in  teaching  and 
preaching  among  themselves. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Shaw  of  Oxford,  N.  C. ,  re¬ 
ported  267  students  in  his  school  after  only 
three  years.  The  colored  man  is  imitative. 
God  has  chastened,  but  not  destroyed  this 
people,  and  is  training  them  for  some  good 
end. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

President  Raymond  of  Union  College  presid¬ 
ed  over  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  led  the  devotional  meeting. 

Secretary  Wm.  C.  Roberts  specified  the 
many  dangers  that  threaten  our  land  through 
its  unassimilated  inhabitants.  The  Roman 
Church  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  its  own 
adherents  who  crowd  our  great  cities.  Mor- 
monism  is  also  a  menace;  so  is  skepticism 
and  materialism.  The#  Gospel  is  the  only 
remedy.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  carry¬ 
ing  it  to  scattered  populations  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  moving.  The  Gospel  must  be  preached 
in  thirty  tongues  to  meet  the  demands.  Hea¬ 
thenism  is  here  in  the  Chinese.  We  want  the 
best  men  for,  they  must  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  widest  awake  men  in  the  land.  And 


we  go  everywhere.  Our  missionary  at  Point 
Barrow  is  the  farthest  north  of  any  mission¬ 
ary  in  the  world. 

There  have  been  more  revivals  in  the  home 
missionary  churches  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  The  prospect  is  bright  if  the  means 
are  furnished  to  support  these  workers.  He 
who  does  the  most  for  Home  Missions  does 
the  most  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  A 
halt  has  now  been  called  for  the  want  of 
money,  but  it  surely  will  not  be  for  long. 

The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Dewing  presented  the 
condition  and  claims  of  Presbyterians  in  New 
England,  especially  among  the  foreign  popula¬ 
tion  from  Presbyterian  countries.  The  work 
was  indispensable,  and  its  scope  increasing. 
The  last  year  has  been  unusually  prosperous. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard  said :  Nine-tenths 
of  our  contributions  come  from  one-tenth  of 
our  people,  and  the  other  nine  tenths  must  be 
informed  concerning  the  work  of  missions. 
The  object  of  the  Assembly’s  Herald  is  to  do 
this. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Davis  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
women  in  connection  with  Home  Missions. 
She  told  of  the  condition  of  the  Mountain 
Whites,  with  no  public  schools,  and  so  impov¬ 
erished  that  school  and  church  must  be  given 
them.  Although  they  are  shiftless,  they  may 
be  improved,  and  desire  to  be.  Their  preach¬ 
ers  are  illiterate.  One  preached  from  the  text, 
which  he  said  was  from  the  Bible.  “Every  tub 
must  stand  on  its  own  bottom.”  Some  of 
their  cabins  are  not  only  windowless,  but 
without  a  hole  for  a  window.  The  women  are 
barefoot,  and  carry  hopeless  faces  amid  rude 
surroundings.  The  men  are  brave,  and  might 
makes  right.  They  never  have  heard  of  Pres¬ 
byterians.  Some  of  them  have  never  heard  of 
the  name  of  Jesus.  We  must  give  them  a 
chftll  C6* 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  DeVore  described  vividly  her 
visit  to  Alaska.  Woman  there  is  supreme,  and 
has  more  rights  than  she  knows  what  to  do 
with.  They  have  no  real  religion.  Their  to- 
tum  poles  are  geneological  records.  They  ^et 
whiskev,  there,  although  unlawful,  and  drink 
it.  They  are  healthy,  yet  not  clean.  They 
come  to  school  well  greased,  and  do  not  have 
to  be  asked,  and  want  to  be  taught.  They 
will  work  for  it,  and  would  be  self  support¬ 
ing.  They  must  be  taught  to  live  and  cook. 
They  love  the  United  States  flag.  They  regard 
everything  as  from  Boston.  Their  children 
may  be  trained  into  good  citizens,  and  their 
parents  want  them  to  know  Boston  ways  and 
learn  our  language.  Marvellous  transforma¬ 
tions  sre  seen.  They  regard  one  who  loses  his 
temper  as  no  longer  a  Christian.  They  call  the 
Bible  the  letter  from  God.  Now  there  are 
Christian  homes  in  Sitka, "^and  these  educated 
boys  and  girls  are  teaching  their  people  the 
Bible.  They  ask  if  the  white  people  have 
known  this  a  long  time,  and  only  send  it  to  us 
now ;  send  it  quick,  they  ask,  for  we  die.  This 
moving  address  should  be  heard  ;  it  cannot  be 
reported. 

The  last  evening  of  the  Congress  saw  the 
Brick  Church  crowded,  the  interest  having 
increased  to  the  close.  Too  much  credit  cannot 
be  given  to  the  local  committee  and  to  the 
young  men  of  the  Brick  Church,  who  left 
nothing  undone  to  entertain  the  Congress  with 
a  royal  hospitality.  Not  far  from  four  hun¬ 
dred  delegates  were  in  attendance,  and  the 
only  disappointing  thing  about  the  Congress 
was  that  larger  numbers  were  not  present  from 
abroad.  Those  who  were  present  found  it  very 
instructive  and  profitable  and  stimulating. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  meetings  was 
the  music  furnished  by  tbe  choirs  of  the 
Third,  Central,  and  Brick  churches. 

Dr.  Phraner  said  that  for  every  square  mile 
east  of  the  Mississippi  there  were  two  and  a 
half  west  of  it,  and  six  lines  of  railroads  cross 
the  continent.  A  million  have  crossed  the 
Mississippi  yearly  for  years  past.  Since  187$ 
we  have  added  twleve  Synods  and  1,500 
churches ;  864  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  is 
a  Presbyterian  church  to  every  5,000  in  this 
country. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  Portland  captivated 
the  audience  at  Rochester  as  at  Saratoga. 
Naturally  he  made  much  the  same  address 
in  both  places. 

The  Rev.  Henry  S.  Little  of  Texas  closed 
the  services  with  a  stirring  address. 

We  are  asked  to  say  that  copies  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Congress  may  be  had  by  send¬ 
ing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hal- 
lock,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Hie  Children  at  Home, 


THE  CHAPTER  ABOUT  THE  LITTLE 
LAB'S  MOTHER. 

(Proverb*  xxxi.) 

“Mother,  the  chapter  was  all  about  yon!  " 

Spoke  the  dear  little  lad,  with  eyes  so  blue. 

And  gleams  ol  golden  sunshine  on  his  hair. 
Running  bieathlessly  to  his  mother’s  chair. 

That  chapter  the  teacher  read  us  today. 

She  sniiltd  when  she  finished  to  hear  me  say; 

‘Th  u  is  my  motherV  And  she  asked.  'Why,  PanlV’ 
I  told  her,  becanse  yon  excel  them  all. 

“I  know  yon  do.  mother,  your  words  are  wise. 

The  law  of  kindness  shines  out  in  your  eyes: 

You  stretch  out  your  band  each  day  to  the  poor, 
With  something  to  eat,  or  to  wear,  I’m  sure. 

And  you  look  well  after  your  household  ways. 

Your  husband— dear  father- gives  you  great  praise, 
I  heard  him  tell  auntie  he  couldn’t  haye  found 
Another  such  wife  in  the  whole  world  ’round. 

•  Your  children  are  proud  to  rise  up  and  call 
\  cu  blissed,  for  jon’re  the  best  mother  of  all, 

Y<-u  never  do  wrong,  you  always  are  good. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  understood 
The  chapter  so  well,  told  teacher  I  knew 
That  she  had  been  reading  all  about  you.’’ 

Yes.  blessed  that  mother,  whose  child  could  pay 
Tribute  to  her  in  such  beautiful  way. 

—Susan  Teall  Perry. 


WHAT  TO  DO.  AND  HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY 
WHILE  DOING  IT. 

I  took  up  a  book  a  few  days  since  which 
bore  the  above  title.  It  was  written  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  market  gardener,  A.  I.  Root  of  Medina, 
Ohio.  The  book  is  dedicated  “to  the  boys  and 
girls  and  men  and  women  who  want  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  to  be  happy  while  doing  it, 
by  a  friend  of  all  who  love  work.” 

The  book  is  principally  for  those  who  get 
their  living  from  the  ground,  and  tells  how 
to  do  the  best  work  among  plants,  chickens, 
and  other  domestic  animals,  and  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  even  a  small  plot  of  ground. 
But  I  became  greatly  interested  in  it  from 
any  point  of  view,  as  the  principle  is  the  same, 
whatever  work  we  do. 

As  I  turned  to  the  first  page,  I  read  some¬ 
thing  of  Mr.  Root’s  early  life,  which,  I  am 
sure,  the  boys  will  be  greatly  interested  in, 
and  so  I  am  going  to  give  them  some  extracts 
regarding  the  importance  of  a  purpose  in  work, 
and  how  much  faster  and  better  we  get  along  if 
we  put  heart  in  it.  This  is  what  the  writer 
says :  “  When  a  boy,  my  task  was  to  saw  and 
split  the  wood  for  the  kitchen  stove ;  and  as 
with  the  average  boy,  my  good  mother  was 
almost  always  out  of  wood,  especially  when 
baking  day  came.  The  work  was  so  disagrees 
hie  to  me,  and  I  had  so  little  heart  in  it,  that 
I  always  got  just  enough  for  present  needs. 
Sometimes,  after  she  gave  me  a  motherly  re¬ 
proof,  I  would  start  out  with  great  energy  and 
big  resolutions ;  but  in  a  very  little  while  I 
would  say  to  myself,  ‘  I  declare,  I  must  go  and 
see  to  my  chickens.  What  I  have  will  last 
fifteen  minutes  any  way,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
come  back  before  she  can  have  time  to  want 
it.  ’ 

“Well,  reader,  how  do  you  suppose  it  turned 
out?  No  different  from  what  it  did  almost 
•every  day.  The  wood  was  all  gone ;  my  moth¬ 
er  scraped  up  the  chips,  and  tried,  crowding 
great  chunks  into  the  stove-door,  to  get  along 
while  somebody  went  after  ‘that  good-for' 
nothing  boy.  ’  I  was  reminded  of  my  remiss¬ 
ness,  perhaps,  by  hearing  some  of  my  brothers 
or  sisters  shout  over  the  gate  of  my  poultry- 
yard,  ‘Amos,  mother’s  clear  out  of  wood  again, 
and  you  are  to  come  this  very  minute  and  get 
her  a  good  lot  of  it.  ’  I  had  become  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  my  chickens  that  I  forgot  mother  and 
the  wood.  I  went  back  guilty  and  ashamed, 
and  almost  afraid  to  look  my  good  mother  in 
the  eye ;  but  Kite  knew  how  it  was,  and  she  did 
not  look  cross,  nor  did  she  scold.  She  under¬ 
stood  her  boy  better  than  anybody  else,  and 


had  no  lack  of  charity  and  love  for  him,  even 
though  he  didn’t  keep  all  his  promises  very 
well.  Well,  shall  I  tell  you  what  it  was  that 
all  of  a  sudden  made  me  love  to  saw  and  split 
wood,  and  even  petition  my  father  to  draw 
another  load,  that  I  might  cut  it  up?  Yes, 
that  something  stayed  by  me  until  I  worked 
with  such  enegry  that  the  sweat  fairly  ran 
down  my  boyish  face,  and  I  so  loved  to  saw 
and  split  wood  that  I  really  disliked  to  stop 
and  go  and  get  my  dinner.  What  was  it? 
Why  it  was  a  new-formed  purpose.  I  got  to 
thinking  that  I  should  like  to  build  a  monu¬ 
ment,  and  I  wanted  the  monument  away  up 
high,  higher  than  the  one  I  made  of  snow  and 
ice  the  winter  before.  The  problem  was  to  get 
building  material.  Nothing  presented  itself 
better  than  stove-wood.  I  well  knew  my  fath¬ 
er  and  mother  hadn’t  a  hit  of  objection  to  my 
cutting  up  lots  of  stove  wood  ahead,  and 
piling  it  up  so  the  sun  and  wind  would  dry 
it.  At  it  I  went,  and  up  went  the  monument. 
Of  course,  the  only  way  to  preserve  my  monu¬ 
ment  intact  was  to  keep  wood  enough  in  a  pile 
for  the  stove. 

“The  above  little  sketch  illustrates  what  a 
difference  it  makes  with  the  one  who  has  work 
before  him.  whether  he  has  a  purpose  and 
end  in  view,  or  is  simply  working  mechani¬ 
cally  without  ary  purpose  or  end.’’ 

This  is  just  what  makes  our  girls  and  boys 
lag  with  their  work  often  times,  .and  get  a 
distaste  for  it,  they  do  not  put  any  heart  in  it. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  boys  stay  in  the  city, 
crowding  their  way  into  business,  that  is 
already  overdone,  and  is  irksome  to  them  at 
the  best,  when  they  could  get  better  and  more 
healthful  work  in  the  country?  A  country 
life  is  purer  and  freer,  and  there  is  great  pleas¬ 
ure  working  out  of  doors  in  the  pure  air  and 
sunshine,  coming  direct  from  heaven.  Think 
about  this  country  life  and  work,  hoys,  before 
you  make  a  start  for  yourselves  in  the  world. 

S.  T.  P. 


LITTLE  NORMA. 

For  the  Little  People. 

Little  Norma  is  a  dear  little  girl,  kind  and 
pleasant,  cheerful  to  perform  kind  offices  for 
friends.  Her  mother  bought  for  her  a  nice 
pair  of  new  skates  that  she  might  enjoy  her¬ 
self  with  her  schoolmates  sometimes  on  the 
ice.  But  one  afternoon  they  went  off  and  left 
her  when  she  was  ready  and  expected  them 
to  call  for  her.  She  did  not  say  much,  but 
her  mother  saw  how  deeply  she  was  grieved, 
and  took  her  to  see  a  neighbor  who  was  very 
fond  of  her,  and  tried  by  kind  attentions  to 
heal  the  wound  made  by  her  thoughtless  com¬ 
panions,  gave  her  books  and  pictures,  and 
often  kept  her  to  tea.  But  another  sweet  lit¬ 
tle  girl  came  with  her  papa’s  horse  and  cut¬ 
ter  and  gave  Norma  a  nice  sleigh  ride. 

So  it  is  sometimes  when  a  dark  cloud  hangs 
over  us  our  heavenly  Father  sees  it,  and  lifts 
and  brushes  back  the  dark  side  and  shows  us 
the  silver  lining.  I  don’t  know  that  Norma 
noted  this  providence,  but  she  did  another 
one  day.  She  had  been  quite  ill,  but  so 
anxious  to  go  to  school  that  her  mother  con¬ 
sented  that  she  might  go.  But  before  noon 
the  weather  was  so  had  she  would  have  been 
glad  had  some  little  boy  offered  to  bring  her 
dinner.  But  she  put  on  her  warm  wrappings 
and  walked  bravely  home  to  her  dinner.  But 
when  school  was  called,  behold,  there  had 
been  great  mischief  done  in  the  school-room  I 
Then  she  said,  “What  a  providence  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  home  for  my  dinner!  Had  I 
been  there,  it  might  have  been  laid  to  me.” 

But  Norma’s  chief  excellence  was  her  duti¬ 
ful  conduct  to  her  mother.  One  afternoon 
after  the  deep  snow  came  which  set  all  the 
hoys  and  girls  in  ecstacies  and  was  enjoyed 


by  them  with  many  a  sleigh  ride,  she  was 
invited  by  a  young  friend  to  take  a  sleigh 
ride,  and  after  they  started,  she  learned  that 
the  design  was  to  drive  out  into  the  country 
quite  a  distance.  She  enquired,  “When can  we 
get  back?”  and  was  told  not  until  about  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  “Oh,  my,”  said  she,  “but  I 
can’t  go!  Oh,  no!  My  mamma  would  be 
frightened  about  me!  Y’ou  must  drive  me 
home.  Indeed,  I  cannot  go!”  So  she  made 
them  drive  home  with  her,  and  running  to 
her  mother’s  arms  she  exclaimed,  “Oh,  mam 
ma,  how  could  I  go  and  let  you  worry  so 
about  me?” 

After  being  slighted  on  skating  afternoon, 
she  was  quite  ill,  and  I  suppose  that  had  she 
died,  those  same  little  girls  would  have  come 
to  the  funeral  and  loaded  her  coffin  with  flow¬ 
ers,  and  we  will  hope  they  would  have  felt  real 
sorrow  for  their  unkindness.  But  the  better 
way  is  for  little  girls  to  be  kind  and  attentive 
to  the  little  strangers  in  the  school,  for  they 
maj’  find  them  like  Norma,  their  equal,  or 
superior,  for  although  only  twelve  years  old, 
she  is  developing  superior  talents,  as  well  as 
a  lovelj'  spirit  and  temper.  She  wrote  a  com¬ 
position  one  day  that  so  pleased  her  teacher 
that  she  requested  she  might  send  it  to  the 
higher  department  to  be  read  there.  So  it 
often  proves  that  those  who  are  pas8e<l  by  to 
day,  may  rise  through  effort  or  superior 
talent  to  he  men  and  women  of  whom  the 
world  and  society  will  eventually  be  proud. 
We  have  seen  this  so  often  that  we  have  come 
to  almost  pity  little  girls  and  boys  of  wealthy 
parents.  They  seem  not  to  have  such  an  in¬ 
centive  to  action.  Their  standing  in  society  is 
secured,  they  have  everything  they  wish,  and 
cannot  see  why  it  will  not  always  be  thus. 
They  cannot  understand  that  a  time  may  come 
when  they  must  earn  their  own  living  either 
with  brain  or  muscle,  and  stand  upon  their 
own  individual  character  for  a  reputation. 
Even  the  old  eagle  is  obliged  to  push  her 
fledglings  out  of  the  nest  and  to  tear  it  up 
before  she  can  make  them  use  their  wings. 
The  great  and  good  Garfield  said,  “There  was 
nothing  better  for  a  boy  than  to  throw  him 
overboard.”  Then  he  would  be  obliged  to 
struggle  for  himself,  use  his  own  powers,  and 
form  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance.  So 
let  not  any  poor  little  boy  or  girl  he  discour¬ 
aged.  The  struggle  may  he  great,  but  perse¬ 
verance  and  assiduity  will,  with  the  heavenly 
Father’s  blessing  (we  must  always  and  at  all 
times  seek  that),  make  a  noble  character  and 
accomplish  great  results.  Even  the  slights 
and  cool  treatment  of  companions  will  serve 
a  useful  purpose  by  stimulation  to  the  more 
earnest  effort  which  leads  to  greater  success. 

And  in  this  struggle  the  children  may  know 
that  they  have  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  the 
loving  Saviour  who  took  little  ones  in  His 
arms  and  blessed  them,  and  “laid  His  hands 
on  them.”  I  think  this  means  that  He 
caressed  them,  lovingly  patting  their  cheeks, 
and  smoothing  their  curly  heads.  How  beau¬ 
tiful  and  tender !  Susan  Birdsall  Roberts. 


QUEER  MONEF. 

In  the  County  Club’s  office  at  Kingston, 
N.  Y’..  there  is  a  belt  of  wampum  thirty  inches 
long  and  three  inches  wide,  made  of  tow  and 
heads  made  from  shells.  At  one  time,  when 
wampum  was  the  Indian’s  only  money,  this 
belt  was  very  valuable.  In  1664  this  belt  was 
given  by  the  Indians  in  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
and  has  been  preserved  ever  since. 


The  young  King  of  Servia,  Alexander,  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen  has  abolished  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1888  and  restored  that  of  1869.  Alex¬ 
ander  is  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  he 
is  now  an  absolute  sovereign. 


June  14,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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AN  IBIHH  LEGEND. 

Some  monks  were  building  a  church,  and  as 
they  worked  every  day  there  came  a  strange 
monk  among  them,  who  was  ever  bearing  the 
heaviest  burdens.  One  day  as  the  church 
reached  completion  a  very  large  beam  had 
with  great  eflfort  been  raised  by  the  workmen 
to  its  place,  when,  to  the  sorrow  of  all,  it  was 
discovered  to  be  too  short.  What  could  be 
done?  There  were  few  such  trees  in  the  for¬ 
est.  The  beam  could  not  be  removed  without 
great  difficulty,  and  still  it  would  mar  the 
building  in  that  imperfect  state.  Disheart¬ 
ened,  the  monks  went  away  that  night,  all 
but  the  stranger ;  ho  was  seen  to  linger.  When 
the  monks  returned  the  next  morning  they 
found  that  the  beam  that  was  too  short  had 
been  taken  away,  and  a  new  and  perfect  beam 
had  been  placed  in  its  stead.  Then  the  monks 
knew  that  the  stranger  was  Christ,  their  Elder 
Brother,  and  that  He  had  finished  the  work 
that  was  too  hard  for  them.  He  had  lifted 
the  buidens  that  they  could  not  carry,  and 
had  Himself  been  their  Helper.  E.  R.  H. 

THE  STOKY  OF  A  BEArXIECL  THING. 

In  the  June  number  of  Scribner’s  there  is  a 
charming  article  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  entitled  “The  Story  of  a  Beautiful 
Thing. "  It  describes  a  home  for  invalid  chil¬ 
dren  which  two  loving,  generous  women  have 
fouiule<].  It  is  at  Brondesbury,  London,  and 
known  as  “St.  Monica’s  Home.’’  As  we  read 
it  we  could  see  the  mother’s  saddened  heart 
finding  comfort  in  writing  of  this  sweet  min- 
istrj'  of  help  and  solace.  In  the  boys’  ward 
of  this  “St.  Monica’s  Home’’  Mrs.  Burnett  has 
endowed  “a  memorial  corner,”  one  bed  in 
which  is  known  as  the  “Lionel  Bed,”  in 
which  the  boy  who  is  the  most  suffering  is 
always  to  be  placed.  It  is  in  memory  of  her 
own  “  ‘Lionel,’  whose  life  on  earth  ended 
on  the  threshold.”  On  the  walls  in  this  comer 
hang  pictures  of  interest  to  young  children, 
a  Japanese  cabinet  holding  books,  ornaments, 
etc.  At  the  foot  of  each  bed  are  bamboo 
stands  holding  potted  palms.  Over  the 
“Lionel  Bed”  hangs  the  portrait  of  a  lovely 
brown-eyed  boy,  on  the  frame  of  which  is 
written,  “Good  night;  sleep  well;  wake  up 
refreshed;  God  bless  you,”  tender  words 
w'hich  he  heard  each  night  from  mother  lips 
through  eight  long  months  of  illness.  This 
little  corner  in  the  boys’  ward  in  St.  Monica’s 
is  an  ideal  shrine,  to  which  the  mother  heart 
goes  out  and  to  which  the  sweetest  memories 
revert  when  in  other  and  distant  lands. 

It  w,as  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1844,  just 
fifty  years  ago,  that  Mr.,  now  Sir  George  Wil¬ 
liams  and  his  associates,  who  had  formed  a 
Christian  Society,  decided  to  extend  the  as- 
-sociation  beyond  the  limits  of  their  little 
society,  all  of  whom  were  then  clerks  in  the 
«ame  London  house.  Mr.  Williams  is  seventy- 
three  years  old,  and  is  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  dry  goods  houses  in  London. 

A  DOOB-OPENING  DOG. 

Scarcely  anything  is  lacking  in  the  mental 
furniture  of  this  psychological  dog  to  make 
him  the  equal  of  a  baby  two  years  old,  except 
thinking  in  words ;  and  who  can  prove  that 
he  is  destitute  of  this  faculty,  although  not 
possessing  articulate  speech?  The  other  even¬ 
ing,  while  I  was  giving  my  plants  a  drink,  he 
came  to  me  several  times,  asking  to  have  the 
gate  opened.  Not  caring  to  lay  down  the  hose, 
I  paid  little  heed  to  his  teasings,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  compass  his  purpose  in  another  way. 
To  the  front  door  he  went,  and,  pressing  it, 
found  it  not  latched,  but  requiring  some  force 
to  throw  it  open.  Then  he  backed  out  the  full 
width  of  the  varanda,  and  running,  threw  his 
weight  so  violently  against  the  door  as  to 
drive  it  open.  Very  soon  he  reappeared  with 
iiis  mistress,  to  whom  he  had  made  his  sup¬ 


plication,  and  she,  without  knowing  of  his 
failure  with  me,  opened  the  gate  and  gave  the 
little  fellow  his  coveted  freedom. 

It  should  be  explained,  in  regard  to  the  wit 
shown  in  opening  a  heavy  or  sticking  door, 
that  Toots  acquired  his  experience  with  a  fly 
door  closed  by  the  reaction  of  a  spring.  He 
found  by  experience  that  if  with  his  fore  paws 
he  pressed  this  door  open  just  far  enough  to 
emit  his  body,  it  would  spring  to  and  pinch 
his  tail ;  and  that  by  retreating  and  running 
the  whole  length  of  a  small  entry  he  could 
impart  momentum  enough  to  open  the  door 
wide  and  thus  clear  his  tail,  at  the  same  time 
letting  out  a  dependent  companion.  This  act, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  a  little  smarter  than 
is  usual  in  a  two-year-old  child. — John  Mon- 
teith,  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


THE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLBOYS. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  should  be 
required  of  every  schoolboy.  College  profes 
sors  have  lately  been  showing  how  ignorant 
the  youth  of  America  are  of  the  history,  the 
geography,  the  biography,  and  the  literature 
of  the  sacred  books.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  its 
religious  lessons,  but  I  speak  of  the  Bible  as 
the  basis  of  our  social  fabric,  as  the  embodi 
ment  of  the  most  instructive  human  experi¬ 
ences  ;  as  a  collection  of  poems,  histories,  pre¬ 
cepts,  laws,  anil  examples,  priceless  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  human  race.  These  Scriptures 
have  pervaded  our  literature.  All  this  inheri¬ 
tance  we  possess  in  a  version  which  is  unique. 
Its  marvellous  diction,  secured  by  the  revis¬ 
ions  of  many  centuries,  and  its  substantial 
accuracy,  the  care  of  many  generations  of 
scholars,  are  beyond  our  praise.  But  how  lit¬ 
tle  study  does  the  schoolboy  give  to  this  book 
in  secular  or  sacred  hours ,  how  ignorant  may 
he  really  be  of  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 
his  daily  counsellor.— President  D.  C.  Gilman, 
in  the  Cosmopolitan. 


A  YOUNG  LIEUTENANT. 

Twenty  five  years  ago  a  little  boy  of  ten 
years  became  a  Lieutenant  in  the  German 
army.  He  was  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  is  now  the  Emperor.  The  other  day 
his  regiment,  the  Foot  Guards,  marched  to 
the  palace,  and  the  Emperor,  in  memory  or  in 
commemoration  of  his  entrance  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  army,  presented  each  man  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  with  a  helmet  like  that  worn  by  Freder¬ 
ick  the  Great.  He  made  a  speech  telling  the 
men  how  much  he  owed  to  the  habits  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  order  that  he  learned  in  the  army. 
— The  Outlook. 


MEDICINE  IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 

The  medical  profession  has  had  its  heresies 
and  orthodoxies.  For  long  ages  it  clung  to 
the  traditions  of  the  ancients  and  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  what  Aristotle  and  Galen  had  said. 
A  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  affords  a 
glimpse  of  “Mediseval  Medicine,”  and  the 
glimpse  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  a  very 
noble  science  and  profession  had  had  a  very 
long  and  trying  conflict  with  superstition, 
prejudice,  and  gross  ignorance  which  re¬ 
garded  itself  as  knowledge  and  wisdom.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Witness 
for  this  interesting  outline  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century’s  paper: 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  dissection  of  a 
human  body  was  forbidden  by  the  clergy  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  impious  to  cut  up  a 
form  made  in  the  image  of  God.  A  great 
Spanish  doctor  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Second 
was  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  to  be  burnt 
for  having  performed  a  surgical  operation. 
Philip  overruled  the  savage  decree,  but  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  doctor  should  expiate 
his  crime  by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  pilgrim  died  in  poverty  and  exile. 
Tradition,  ancient  prescription,  governed  med¬ 
icine  as  well  as  theology,  and  to  introduce 
what  was  new  was  to  incur  the  penalty  of 
death.  A  medical  book  published  in  1561  con¬ 
tains  the  following  cure  for  headache:  “Take 
the  brains  of  a  hog.  roast  the  same  upon  a 
gridiron,  cut  slices  thereof,  and  lay  upon  the 

K' 1  where  the  pain  is.”  “For  pain  in  the 
of  the  head  blood  should  be  let  under  the 
chin,  especially  on  the  right  side.  Also  it  were 
good  to  bum  the  hair  of  a  man  before  his 
nose.  ”  For  pain  in  the  eye :  Take  the  right 
eye  of  a  frog,  wrap  up  in  a  piece  of  russet 
cloth,  and  hang  it  about  the  neck.  If  the  left 
eye  be  grieved,  take  the  left  eye  of  the  said 


frog.  The  skin  of  a  raven’s  heel  is  prescribed 
as  a  sure  cure  for  gout.  The  skin  of  the  right 
heel  of  the  raven  to  be  laid  on  the  right 
foot,  and  the  left  upon  the  left.  In  order  .to 
make  a  man  bold,  strong,  and  terrible,  let 
him  carry  about  with  him  the  skin  or  eyes  of 
a  lion  or  cock.  If  you  want  him  to  be  talka¬ 
tive.  give  him  tongues — those  of  frogs  and 
ducks  being  most  effe stive.  The  fourth  book 
of  Homer’s  Iliad  should  be  laid  under  the 
head  in  case  of  quartane  ague.  A  man  afflicted 
with  the  falling  sickness  is  to  take  a  he- 
wolf’s  heart,  make  a  powder  of  it,  and  use  it. 
A  woman  is  to  take  a  she-wolf’s  heart.  For 
weakness,  one  is  to  eat  the  feet  of  deer,  bulls, 
and  strong  and  swift  animals.  The  older  the 
beasts  the  better.  For  weak  eyes  hang  around 
your  neck  the  tongue  of  a  fox,  for  Pliny  says 
that  so  long  as  it  hangs  there  your  eyes  shall 
not  grow  feeble.  To  drive  away  ague,  hang 
three  spiders  about  your  neck.  A  frog  or  toad, 
dead  or  alive,  is  also  to  be  used  to  drive  away 
ague.  A  baked  toad  hung  in  a  silk  bag  about 
the  neck  was  prescribed  to  stop  bleeding  at 
the  nose.  Powdered  earthworms  were  pre¬ 
scribed  for  jaundice.  Live  worms  tied  round 
the  finger  were  to  cure  whitlows.  Toothache 
was  to  be  cured  by  rubbing  the  teeth  with  the 
fat  of  green  frogs,  or  with  grey  wood -worms 
put  in  the  tooth.  To  find  out  whether  one  is 
iwssessed  with  a  devil,  take  the  heart  and  and 
liver  of  a  fish,  put  them  into  a  pot  with  hot 
coals;  let  the  smoke  get  into  the  man’s  nose, 
and  if  he  is  patient  and  quiet,  the  devil  is  not 
in  him,  but  if  he  rageth  and  is  angrj',  he  is 
possessed !  The  evil  spirits  in  tho'e  days 
could  not  stand  a  fire  of  juniper  wood  with 
frankincense  thrown  in.  For  insane  persons 
“the  best  food  is  old  hens  and  cocks  well 
sodden.  If  a  man  becomes  mad  of  cold,  take 
a  black  hen  alive,  split  it  open,  and  lay  it  on 
his  head  to  warm  his  brains.”  The  insane  were 
in  those  days  for  the  most  part  tossed  into  the 
waters  of  the  sea  when  very  rough,  and  kept 
buffeting  with  the  waves  till  nearly  exhausted, 
they  were  thus  quieted. 

Men  in  those  tiaies  did  not  shrink  from 
inflicting  cruelty  on  animals.  Toads,  frogs, 
snakes,  owls,  mice  were  to  be  mutilated,  flayed 
alive,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  get  some  medical 
property  out  of  them. 

Here  is  a  remedy  for  asthma  that  our  physi¬ 
cians  may  take  note  of:  “Pull  the  patient  sore 
by  the  earlop  upwardly,  and  incontinently  he 
shall  be  healed.  “If  the  heart  be  faint  be¬ 
cause  of  superfluous  emptiness  of  the  body, 
then  let  his  face  be  cooled  with  water,  pull  his 
nose,  and  scratch  him  about  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  ” 

A  clever  writer  in  the  sixteenth  century 
speaking  of  the  physicians  of  this  time  says 
what  happily  is  true  of  but  a  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  in  our  time,  “Well  nigh  always  there  is 
more  danger  from  the  physician  and  the  medi¬ 
cine  than  from  the  sickness  itself. ”  “Physi¬ 
cians  for  common  be  nought.  They  have  one 
common  honor  with  the  hangman — to  kill 
men  *and  to  be  recompensed  therefore.  ”  To¬ 
day  there  is  no  profession  that  enjoys  fuller 
freedom  of  research  and  opinion  than  the 
medical.  There  are  no  men  that  are  more 
careful  of  life  or  more  ardently  desirous  to 
lessen  the  woes  of  humanity.  Modern  surgery 
has  achieved  astonishing  results — for  which 
the  reward  in  the  Dark  A^s  would  have  been 
the  rack  and  the  stake.  They  do  not  speak 
wisely  who  affirm  that  the  former  days  were 
better  than  our  free  and  progressive  times. 


One  Thing  and  Another. 

Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  is  to 
lead  an  exploring  expedition  into  Africa  start¬ 
ing  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

The  Bank  of  England  will  be  260  years  old 
next  July ;  and  the  event  will  perhaps  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  some  way. 

The  woolen  carpet  which  has  covered  the 
coiners’  room  in  the  San  Francisco  mint  for 
several  years  was  recently  cremated.  By  re¬ 
fining  the  ashes  the  Government  recovered  279 
ounces  of  gold,  worth  $5,500. 

The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  will 
be  celebrated  this  year  with  great  pomp  in 
that  country.  Invitations  will  be  sent  to  all 
other  countries  to  participate  in  the  tribute. 

President  Gilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni* 
versity,  has  received  from  Dr.  Oliver  Wendel* 
Holmes  the  original  interlineated  copy  of  a 
poem  by  Dr.  Holmes  on  the  late  Francis  Park- 
man,  the  historian.  The  poem  will  be  put  by 
President  Gilman  in  the  autograph  collection, 
which  will  be  exhibited  when  M^’Coy  Hall  is 
opened. 
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Cburcb  flbustc. 

By  B.  HuntinKton  Woodman. 


ttOUNOD  AND  HIS  MUSIC. 

The  church  music  of  Gounod  comes  in  for 
<‘onsiderable  criticism  now  that  he  has  left  this 
world.  His  style  of  sacred  music  is  criticised  as 
“  fine  but  effeminate,  aristocratic  but  sensuous, 
seemingly  skillful  and  learned,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  weak  and  vain. "  Another  writer  says  that 
“in  all  of  Gounod’s  compositions  preceding 
‘Faust,’  one  can  discover  the  material  of  which 
he  made  use  in  this  fortunate  work,  while  in 
ail  that  follows  there  is  always  ‘Faust’  who  is 
speaking  to  us.  ” 

These  criticisms  emanate  largely  from  the 
liturgic  standpoint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Those  of  this  church  who  upheld  the 
Gregorian  style  of  music  as  exemplified  by  the 
Plain  Song  and  the  music  of  Palestrina  cannot 
fail  to  be  unsatisfied.  While  Gounod  was  a 
deep  student  of  Palestrina  and  by  common 
report  a  supporter  of  the  Gregorian  style  of 
church  music,  nevertheless  his  sacred  music 
does  not  give  evidence  of  any  great  application 
of  contrapuntal  principles  to  its  construction. 
It  is  essentially  harmonic,  and  the  occasional 
adoption  of  the  polyphonic  style  is  not  remark¬ 
ably  effective. 

When  Gounod’s  most  familiar  work.  The 
Redemption,  was  brought  out  in  this  country 
some  years  ago,  the  weakness  of  the  only  bit 
of  choral  counterpoint  (the  fugal  exposition 
in  the  last  chorus),  was  to  us  particularly 
striking.  Mature  judgment  has  not  materially 
changed  our  opinion  of  this  work  in  which  the 
sacred  tragedy  is  so  religiously  portrayed  in 
musical  tone.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind 
that  Gounod  was  actuated  in  his  composition 
of  sacred  music  by  a  religious  spirit  which  led 
him  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the  words  to 
which  he  wrote  in  a  manner  profoundly  im¬ 
pressive  if  not  scientifically  profound. 

But  even  Gounod’s  religious  ecstasies  have 
been  referred  to  as  “fantastic  poetic  exalta¬ 
tions,  almost  hysterical  in  character.”  Facts 
have  been  cited  to  prove  this ;  but  while  they 
may  indicate  a  certain  erratic  emotional 
nature,  it  does  not  detract  at  all  from  the 
religious  expression  of  Gounod’s  music  except 
that,  from  a  Roman  liturgic  standpoint,  he 
failed  to  conform  to  the  old  musical  traditions 
of  his  church. 

The  music  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of 
all  Protestant  denominations  owes  much  to 
Charles  Francis  Gounod.  His  romantic  tem¬ 
perament,  expressing  itself  in  his  music  gen¬ 
erally,  and  particularly  in  his  sacred  works, 
has  exerted  a  modifying  influence  upon  the 
phlegmatic  tendency  of  the  English  church 
music  writers  of  this  country.  As  a  writer 
for  a  large  choral  body,  Gounod  is  remarkable. 
His  efforts  are  produced  by  simple  me.ins,  per¬ 
haps  by  some  they  would  be  called  cheap ;  but 
they  are  good  effects.  His  anthems  and  masses 
are  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  when  properly  performed  rarely 
fail  to  create  a  strong  religious  impression. 

THE  TABERNACLE  FIRE. 

George  Jardine  and  Son,  the  builders  of  the 
great  organ  in  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  late¬ 
ly  destroyed  by  fire,  very  properly  resent  the 
charge,  made  by  the  fire  marshal,  that  the 
fire  was  caused  by  the  “  carelessness  of  the  or¬ 
gan  tuner.  ”  They  show  that  this  opinion  can¬ 
not  b  supported  by  evidence,  but  was  adopt¬ 
ed  “as  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty.” 


morning  of  the  fire,  as  the  orgtm  did  not  need  tun¬ 
ing,  and  he  left  the  church  at  10.45  A.M.  (one  and 
one-half  hours  before  the  fire  commenced).  This  is 
corroborated  by  a  person  who  was  with  him  at  the 
time.  That  the  fire  did  not  start  in  the  interior  of 
the  organ  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Prof  Henry 
Eyre  Browne  continued  to  play  the  concluding  vol¬ 
untary  up  to  the  time  that  the  flames  were  discov¬ 
ered.  finding  the  instrument  in  perfect  order.  Had 
the  blaze  originated  in  the  organ,  it  would  have  in¬ 
stantly  become  unplayable.  This  disposes  of  the 
burning  candle  theory,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  tuner  always  used  an  iron  candlestick 
whenever  he  did  require  a  light.” 


NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Biglow  and  Main  Company,  New  lork: 

Select  Songs  No.  *2,  for  the  Singing  Service 
in  the  Prayer  Meeting  and  Sunday  School. 
Edited  by  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.,  and  Herbert 
P.  Main.  A  second  volume  containing  no 
pieces  that  are  in  No.  1  except  a  few  pages  of 
familiar  hymns.  The  book  is  much  better 
than  the  prevailing  line  of  Sunday  School  j 
music  though  not  the  best  music  children  are  | 
capable  of  learning.  ! 

From  John  J.  Hood,  Philadelphia: 

Songs  op  Love  and  Pr.use;  edited  by  John 
C.  Sweeney,  Wm.  J.  Kirkpatrick  and  H.  L. 
Gilmore.  This  book  abounds  in  “  jingle  tunes”  . 
of  the  usual  type. 

From  Bilhorn  Brothers,  Chicago. 

Crowning  Glory  (revised).  By  P.  P.  Bil-  | 
horn  and  J.  Wilbur  Chapman.  According  to  j 
the  preface  this  book  is  published  from  a  de-  j 
sire  to  do  good  by  the  “  upbuilding  of  Chris-  i 
tians  and  the  winning  of  souls  to  Christ.”  We 
honor  the  intention  but  regret  that  we  must 
deprecate  the  means.  The  music  is  of  the 
lightest  order  and  would  hardly  find  a  place 
except  in  some  quarters  where  “rhythmic 
jingles”  are  considered  a  necessity. 


CORRESPONDEN  CE. 

ADAPTATIONS. 

To  the  Musical  Editor  of  Tub  Evanokust:— 

In  your  very  kind  notice  of  my  new  book, 
“Songs  of  Praise.”  which  allow  me  to  say  is 
intended  for  Young  People’s  Societies  and 
song  services,  as  well  as  for  Sunday  Schools, 
you  take  exceptions  to  my  adaptation  of 
“Onward  Christian  Soldiers”  to  the  Tann- 
hauser  march.  In  the  main  I  agree  with  you 
in  regard  to  arranging  operatic  or  other  music 
having  secular  associations  to  sacred  words. 
Too  much  of  the  Gospel  hymn  music  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  light  opera  and  of  the  song  and 
dance.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sublime 
creations  of  Wagner’s  genius  are  neither  triv¬ 
ial  nor  common-place.  Could  you  have  heard 
“Onward  Christian  Soldiers”  sung  to  a  portion 
of  the  Tannhauser  march,  with  full  organ 
accompaniment,  last  Sunday  evening,  by  1200 
people,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  I  do  not  think  you  would 
have  found  fault  with  the  adaptation. 

I  have  just  looked  over  two  of  the  best 
hymn  books  in  use  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  I  find  6  arrangements  from  Beethoven, 
9  from  Haydn,  8  from  Mendelssohn,  5  from 
Mozart,  o  from  Weber,  0  from  Giardini,  7 
from  Pleyel,  2  from  Gounod,  and  many  from 
such  composers  as  Abt,  Blumenthal,  Burg- 
muller,  Cherubini,  Herold,  Gottschalk,  Flo- 
tow,  Donizetti,  Kucken  and  Rossini.  Would 
you  take  these  tunes  out  of  the  hymn  books? 
Then  you  must  throw  out  Lyons,  Greenville, 
Italian  Hymn,  Christmas,  Rhine,  Germany, 
Mendon,  Ludwig.  Autumn,  Sicily,  Ariel, 
Wilmot,  Gottschalk,  Jewitt,  Bethany,  Austria, 
St.  Albans,  and  even  America,  as  they  are 
adaptations  from  secular  sources.  By  the 
way,  I  find  “Onward  Christian  Soldiers”  set 
and  frequently  sung  to  St.  Albans,  which  is 
arranged  frem  Haydn.  Many  think  it  a  better 
tune  than  Sullivan’s. 

Sincerely  yours,  I.  V.  Flagler. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  llt94. 


Jardine  and  Son  say: 

“  The  tuner  in  question  is  one  of  our  most  trusted 
employees,  and  we  have  every  confidence  in  his 
word.  His  straightforward  testimony  at  the  inves¬ 
tigation  was  that  he  had  used  no  candle  on  the 


Mr.  Flagler  undoubtedly  follows  good  prece¬ 
dents,  but  the  principle  seems  to  us  question¬ 
able.  The  fact  that  many  tunes  of  operatic 
origin  have  lost  their  secular  associations 


Kifty-two  Organ  'Talks.  2, 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  ITuaic  Committee. 

MR.  LEVELHEAD’S  REPORT. 

On  the  evening  designated,  the  trustees  listened  to 
Mr.  Levelhead’s  report  on  his  Investigations  of  rela¬ 
tive  values  in  organs.  He  began  : 

Gentlemen,  let  me  start  by  quoting  Dr.  Stainer. 
“  The  history  of  the  organ  is  nothing  more  than  a 
narrative  of  the  efforts  made  by  man  to  bring  under 
the  control  of  the  performer  a  large  number  of  the 
instruments  called  flutes.” 

I  wish  1  could  show  you  some  of  the  more  early 
and  crude  attempts.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  from  a  Saxon  psalter. 


A  trustee  observed  that  they  seemed  to  be  having 
the  usual  trouble  with  the  “  blower.” 

Mr.  Levelhead :  Because,  gentlemen,  that  is  not 
a  Farrand  &  Votey  Organ.  Their  organs  avoid  such 
”  rows,”  as  I  shall  show  when  1  come  to  describe 
their  patented  Roosevelt  Wind-Chest,  completed  as 
that  Important  invention  is  by  the  Farrand  &  Votey 
Sectional  Wind-Chest,  and  the  improved  apparatus 
for  blowing  which  they  employ.  A  plentiful  and 
steady  supply  of  wind  is  the  very  first  requisite  in  a 
satisfactory  organ,  and  just  here  I  find  the  Farrand  & 
Votey  instruments  admirable. 

In  fact  1  may  say  that  the  Roosevelt  Wind-Chests, 
invented  by  Hilbourne  L.  Roosevelt  and  now  con¬ 
trolled  by  Farrand  &  Votey,  have  revolutionized  the 
mechanical  side  of  organ  building.  Good  lungs  are 
as  necessary  to  an  organ  as  to  a  human  being ;  and 
are  among  the  things  where  “  it  pays  to  get  the  best.’‘ 
Here  Mr.  Levelhead  himself  paused  to  take  a  good 
breath,  before  proceeding  to  describe  more  in  detail 
the  results  of  his  investigations. 


rP  YOU  WAJYT  THE  LATEST 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL.  SONG  BOOK, 
EXAMINE 


CELECT  SONGS  No.  2.  Compiled  by  F.  N.  Pel- 
ouBET,  D.D  ,  and  Hubert 
P.  Main,  fur  use  where  only  one  iKiok  is  desired  for 
the  devotional  ineetiua  and  the  Sunday-School. 
Cloth,  S40  per  100. 


s 


UNNY-SIDE  SONGS.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  Doane,  will 
meet  the  demand  lor  fresh,. 
^pBrklina.  wide-awake  .Sunday  School  music. 

Boards,  S30  per  lOO. 


THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  fast  9th  St.,  New  York.  216  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Musical  I:nter(ainiiicnts 


for  Yonnc  Folks.  For  nso  In  pnblio  nnd  privsto 
schools,  and  the  home.  Tableaax.21arohes,DrUls.eto. 
A  Capital  8onSf  A  lesson  in  geography, 

Ball  ToaslaSf  a  series  of  evolutions.  cents. 

HaroaSf  a  marching  song  for  boys,  7S  cents. 

Japanese  Parasol  March  and  Drill,  soenut. 

Song  ofthe  Rain  Drops,  a  motion  sonc,  sectnts. 
Tambourine  March  and  Drill,  soctnti. 

Todayf  a  character  sketch  with  tableaux.  ^  cents. 
Tomorrow  or  the  Music  of  the  Future,  so  cts,. 
The  Ten  Little  Sunflowers,  a  humorous  chorus. 

and  encore.  Very  entertaining.  $o  cents. 

Yesterday  or  Grandma’s  Dream,  a  beiutifui  litti,- 

sketch  with  old  time  costumes.  50  cents. 

Theory  and  Practice,  A  sinuing  class  lesson,  aoc/x. 

The  Jolly  Little  Waiters,  60  cents. 

The  Little  Turkkee  Turks,  so  cents. 

I’m  Ashamed  to  Look  my  Dolly  in  the  Eyes,. 

A  cute  song  for  a  bright  little  girl.  40  cents, 
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through  long  use  in  the  Church  may  not  justi¬ 
fy  the  continuation  of  the  borrowing  process. 
There  are  certain  moral  poems — to  take  an  il¬ 
lustration  from  literature — that  have  been  ap¬ 
propriated  by  our  hymn-book  editors,  but  we 
prefer  hymns  written  for  the  Church  and  in¬ 
tended  for  worship.  We  do  not  pretend  to  ex¬ 
haust  this  subject  in  a  paragraph,  and  should 
like  to  have  the  views  of  other  readers. 

A  POINT  OF  OISCIPtlNE. 

To  the  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evangelist : 

Detv  Sir :  I  have  been  much  annoyed  by  one 
of  the  music  committee  who  attends  rehearsals 
and  interferes  in  the  direction  of  the  choir. 
He  means  well,  of  course,  but  embarrasses 
and  mortifies  me  greatly.  What  am  I  to  doV 

Organist. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  5, 1894. 

The  writer  of  the  above  note,  who  is  known 
to  us  as  a  thorough  musician  and  most  faith¬ 
ful  man,  has  a  real  grievance.  It  is  to  be 
desired  that  the  officers  of  a  church  in  charge 
of  its  music,  should  attend  rehearsals  and 
interest  themselves  actively  in  the  conduct  of 
the  music,  but  not  in  the  manner  described. 
They  should  appreciate  the  importance  of  dis 
oipline  in  a  choir  and  do  nothing  to  break 
down  the  authority  of  the  leader.  Any  criti¬ 
cisms  should  be  made  to  him  privately,  or  in 
such  a  tactful  way  as  not  to  impair  his  infiu- 
once  or  dignity.  This  is  doubly  true  where 
the  critic  has  only  moderate  musical  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

MUSICAL  IlEGREES  TO  W05IEX. 

To  the  Musical  Editor  of  The  EvaDgelist : 

Dear  Sir :  Allow  me  to  correct  a  slight  error 
in  the  current  number  of  your  valuable  paper. 
In  a  paragraph  concerning  the  new  Welsh 
University,  you  say  that  “with  the  exception 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  is  an  honorary 
Mus.  Doc.  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
ladies  have  very  absurdly  .  .  .  hitherto 

been  debarred  from  musical  degrees.”  All 
degrees  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  are 
open  to  women  in  the  same  manner  as  to  men 
and  the  first  Mus.  Doc.  degree  conferred  by 
the  University  after  examination  was  gained 
by  Miss  Annie  Wilson  Patterson  who  is  now 
one  of  the  University  examiners  in  music.  The 
musical  degrees  of  the  University  of  London 
have  also  for  long  been  open  to  both  sexes,  so 
that  the  charter  of  the  Welsh  University  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  inau^rate  a  new  departure. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  F.  'Harbinson. 

Greeley,  Col.,  June  4, 1894. 

The  curious  illustration  in  this  week’s 
“Organ  Talk”  is  used  by  permission  of  Novello, 
Ewer  and  Company,  the  music  publishers. 

The  subscription-fund  for  a  monument  to 
Gounod  having  already  reached  the  sum  of 
102,672  francs,  the  subscription  has  been 
closed,  and  the  sculptor,  Antonin  Mercie,  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  practical  execution  of  the 
w’ork. — G.  Schirmer’s  Monthly  Bulletin,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1894. 

New  York  is  quite  behind  European  cities 
in  the  matter  of  bathing  facilities.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Rauschenbach,  in  a  paper  on  “Winter 
Swimming  Baths,”  said  that  while  3,750,000 
people  used  the  swimming  baths  in  New  York 
last  summer,  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
popular  facilities  during  the  winter.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  at  least  one  man  of  wealth  should 
maintain  and  equip  a  bath  in  New  York,  in 
CO  operation  with  the  city.  In  time  a  system 
might  be  established  which  would  equal  that 
at  Birmingham,  England.  The  shameful  posi¬ 
tion  of  New  York  with  regard  to  the  providing 
of  reading  rooms  for  the  people  was  indicated 
at  the  conference.  While  Boston  spends  |160,- 
000  yearly  on  its  free  library,  besides  support¬ 
ing  nine  others,  and  Chicago  gives  ?113,000  a 
year  for  the  same  purpose.  New  York  gives 
but  an  annual  180,000  to  three  library  associa¬ 
tions. 


Highest  of  aU  in  Leavening  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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HOUSEHOIiD. 

Fried  Celery. — Boil  a  head  of  celery  until 
tender ;  cut  it  into  pieces,  season  with  parsley, 
pepper,  and  salt ;  soak  in  lemon  juice  half  an 
hour ;  dip  each  piece  in  batter  and  fry  a  light 
brown. 

Baked  Bananas. — Peel  the  banana  and  lay 
it  in  half  the  skin,  rejecting  the  other  half. 
Over  each  banana  sprinkle  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  about  twenty 
minutes. 

Rice  Cakes.  — Dissolve  a  cup  of  cold  boiled 
rice  in  a  little  milk,  pour  this  into  a  pint  of 
flour,  add  two  well  beaten  eggs,  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter  or 
nice  drippings,  and  enough  milk  to  make  a 
thin  batter.  Beat  all  well  together  and  bake 
in  muffin  rings  on  a  hot  griddle. 

Stuffed  Turnips. — Peel  and  boil  in  slightly 
salted  water  until  half  done ;  take  them  out, 
slice  off  a  bit  from  the  bottom  to  make  them 
stand  firmly:  cut  a  slice  from  the  top;  scoop 
out  the  middle  and  fill  with  a  stuffing  of 
minced  meat  (veal  if  possible),  onion,  and 
parsley,  and  mushrooms  if  they  can  be  had ; 
tie  the  slice  on  the  top ;  place  the  turnips  in  a 
saucepan,  pour  over  them  some  boiling  gravy 
or  stock,  add  a  kit  of  butter,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper;  simmer  gently  until  tender;  ar¬ 
range  in  a  deep  dish,  thicken  the  sauce  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,«pour  over  the  turnips,  and 
serve  hot. 

Cream  Raspberry  Tart.— Line  a  dish  with 
paste  and  fill  with  raspberries,  made  very 
sweet  with  powdered  sugar.  Cover  with  paste, 
but  do  not  pinch  it  down  at  the  edges.  When 
done,  lift  the  top  crust,  which  should  be 
thicker  than  usual,  and  pour  upon  the  fruit 
the  following  mixture :  One  small  cup  of  milk 
— half  cream,  if  you  can  get  it — heated  to  boil¬ 
ing  ;  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  light  and 
stirred  into  the  boiling  milk ;  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  white  sugar,  one  half  teaspoonful  corn¬ 
starch  wet  in  cold  milk.  Boil  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  three  minutes ;  let  them  get  perfectly 
cold  before  you  put  them  into  the  tart ;  re¬ 
place  the  top  crust  and  set  the  pie  aside  to 
cool ;  sprinkle  sugar  over  the  top  before  serv¬ 
ing.  You  can  make  strawberry  cream  tart  in 
the  same  manner. 

Fruit  Daintily  Served.— Fruit  is  so  great¬ 
ly  used  on  our  breakfast  tables  that  it  is  an 
exception  to  find  one  without  the  daintily 
piled  dish  in  the  centre  and  the  plates  and 
finger-bowls  arranged  for  the  first  course  in 
the  day’s  refreshment.  It  is  important  that 
fruit  should  be  very  cold  when  it  comes  to  the 
table.  Oranges  and  bananas  should  be  set  in 
the  ice-box  the  evening  before,  and  should  be 
so  placed  in  their  beautiful  dishes  of  glass  or 
baskets  of  silver  as  to  be  as  decorative  as  fiow- 
ers.  Strawberries  for  breakfast  are  best  served 
whole,  with  their  stems  intact,  so  that  they 
may  be  dipped  into  the  sugar  and  eaten  one 
by  one.  Cherries  and  currants  are  so  pictur¬ 
esque  that  they  need  only  to  be  heaped  high 
on  a  platter,  while  apples  must  be  wiped  dry 
and  polished  till  they  shine.  Pears  and  grapes 
in  their  appointed  season  are  delicious  break¬ 
fast  fruit,  but  they  must  be  served  in  such  a 
way  that  they  tempt  the  palate. 

Mock  Planked  Shad.  —The  method  given  be¬ 
low  is  equal  to  planking  it,  and  is  not  as  much 
trouble  as  the  planking  method :  Take  (says  the 
Philadelphia  'Times)  a  large  dripping  pan  and 
stand  it  on  the  range.  Put  into  it  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  well  clarified  beef  fat  or  suet. 
Let  it  melt  till  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  well 
greased,  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  fish 
sticking.  Now  take  a  fine  roe  shad,  split  for 

For  Seasickness 
Uae  Horaford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  Fournkss-Brice,  of  S.  S.  Teutonic,  says: 
“I  have  prescribed  it  in  mv  practice  among  the  pas¬ 
sengers  travelling  to  ana  from  Europe,  in  this 
steamer,  and  the  result  has  satisfied  me  tnat  if  taken 
in  time,  it  will,  in  a  great  many  cases,  prevent  sea¬ 
sickness. 


broiling,  dry  it  well  on  a  coarse  linen  cloth, 
sprinkle  it  generously  with  salt,  and  lay  it  out 
flat  in  the  pan  with  the  skin  side  of  the  fish 
on  top.  Stand  it  in  a  hot  oven  and  let  it  cook 
until  the  skin  seems  puffed  up  in  blisters  and 
is  just  a  nice  brown  and  crisp,  when  you  may 
know  it  is  done.  Have  a  platter  larger  than 
the  fish  quite  hot.  Stand  it  on  the  kitchen 
table  by  the  side  of  the  dripping  pan  and 
quickly  turn  the  shad  from  the  pan  to  the 
platter  just  as  you  would  turn  an  omelet  from 
a  pan.  It  will  come  out  nice  and  whole,  the 
roe  and  the  entire  fish  being  as  perfectly  done 
and  quite  as  delicious  as  planked  shad.  Serve 
with  pieces  of  lemon  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
The  advantage  of  cooking  a  shad  in  this  way 
is  that  ail  the  juice  and  fiavor  are  retained 
and  no  odor  of  cooking  fish  spread  through  the 
house.  Try  it,  and  you  will  never  cook  shad 
any  other  way.  It  is  delicious. 


Most  countries.  States  and  cities  give  mar¬ 
riage  certificates,  which  are  short,  and  simply 
certify  that  the  marriage  has  taken  place,  but 
in  Belgium  the  certificate  of  marriage  is  in 
form  of  a  little  book  which  contains  in  addi¬ 
tion,  much  information,  such  as  an  abstract 
of  the  marriage  laws  of  that  country  and  hints 
as  to  the  feeding  and  care  of  infants,  and  at 
the  end  a  very  liberal  space  is  left  for  the  in¬ 
scription  of  the  names  of  twelve  children. 


Remarkable  Preserratlon 
is  a  characteristic  of  Borden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evapor¬ 
ated  Cream.  Always  the  same;  is  perfectly  pure;  entire¬ 
ly  wholesome;  free  from  substances  foreisn  to  pure  milk 
A  perfect  product  accomplished  by  a  scientifle  process. 


Facts  Are 
Stubborn  Things 

And  all  the  cures  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  are  solid 
facts.  'The  testimonials  published  come  from  truth¬ 
ful  people  who  have  taken  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
have  been  actually  cured.  Words  are  not  strouK 
enough  to  express  the  thankfulness  of  those  who 
have  suffered  for  many  years  and  have  at  last  found 
relief  In  Hood’s  Sarsapai  ilia.  These  testimonials  are 
without  parallel  or  precedent  in  the  history  of  medi¬ 
cine.  They  prove  beyond  a  question  that 


Hood’s 


Sarsa¬ 

parilla 


Cures 


Hood’s  Fills  cur-  all  liver  ills,  biliousness,  jaundice, 
ndigestion,  sick  headache.  25c. 


Don't  Pay  Money  for  Water! 

A  SvUd  Extract  of  Beef  is  more 
Economical  than  a  liquid,  because 
concentrated,  and  housekeepers 
will  find  it  much  cheaper  to 

BUY 

Liebig  COMPANY’S 

Extract  of  Beef, 

a  solid,  concentrated  extract,  free 
from  fat  and  gelatine  or  any  foreign 
substance  ana  dissolve  it  themselves. 

The  genuine  has  this  ^  _ 

signature  on  the  jar, 


Desks 


of  a/I  deecripthna  manufacturao 
and  for  aalo  by 

T.  Q.  5ELLEW, 

111  Fulton  St.  Maw  fork 
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I^inancial 


Financial 


»R.  McCOSH'S  SERVICE  TO  TRCTH. 

A  striking  illustration  of  power  of  the  open 
mind,  the  mind  free  from  the  yoke  of  tradi¬ 
tionalism,  in  promoting  truth  and  disarming 
error  of  its  sting,  is  given  in  the  current  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  where 
President  White  thus  describes  the  service 
rendered  to  truth  by  Dr.  McCosh : 

Fortunately,  at  about  the  time  when  Dar¬ 
win’s  Descent  of  Man  was  published,  there  had 
come  into  Princeton  University  a  '‘Dens  ex 
luncliina”  in  the  person  of  Dr.  James  McCosh. 
Assuming  the  Presidency,  he  at  once  took  his 
stand  against  teachings  so  dangerous  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  those  of  Drs.  Hodge,  Durtield.  and 
their  confreres.  In  one  of  his  personal  confi¬ 
dences  he  has  let  us  into  the  secret  of  this 
matter.  With  that  hard  Scotch  sense  which 
had  won  the  applause  of  Thackeray  in  his  well 
known  verses,  he  saw  that  the  most  dangerous 
thing  which  could  be  done  to  Christianity  at 
Princeton  was  to  reiterate  in  the  university 
pulpit,  week  after  week,  solemn  declarations 
that  if  evolution  by  natural  selection,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  evolution  at  all,  be  true,  the  Scriptures 
are  false.  McCosh  tells  us  that  he  saw  that 
this  was  the  certain  way  to  make  the  students 
unbelievers;  he  therefore  not  only  gave  a 
check  to  this  dangerous  preaching,  but 
preached  an  opposite  doctrine.  With  him  be¬ 
gan  the  inevitable  compromise,  and  in  spite  of 
mutterings  against  him  as  a  Darwinian,  he 
carried  the  day.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  general  system  of  philosophy  which  he 
has  advocated,  no  one  can  deny  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  he  rendered  in  neutralizing  the  teachings 
of  his  predecessors  and  colleagues — so  danger¬ 
ous  to  all  that  is  essential  in  Christianity. 
Other  divines  of  strong  sense  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  began  to  take  similar  ground— 
namely,  that  men  could  be  Christians  and  at 
the  same  time  believe  in  the  Darwinian  theory. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co, 


PHILA.,  NKW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Uembers  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch's. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest- T  til  All'f' 

ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  XU  »  CoHUdl  1/ 
celve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 

vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  111  lUCo. 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  Vnited  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreigD 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points  ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers* 
credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Works  on  Sundays 

and  holidays,  night  and 

Sday,  year  after  year. 
Who  does?  Interest; 

never  stops.  It’s  im¬ 
portant  whether  you  get 
‘^%  or  6%.  We  send 
our  pamphlet  free. 

The  Provident 

.  /-A  4  j  Milk  St., 

1  rust  V^O.  UoGTON,  M.VSS 
please  mentioii  The  Evaaielist, 


Credit 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON 


To  Conservative  Investors. 

6?o  Security. 

This  Association  is  offering  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  its  shares,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  payable  semi-annually.  These  shares 
are  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  in  cities  and  villages  in  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
No  security  can  be  safer  than  this. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  conservative 
investors  of  limited  means. 

Assets,  April  1st,  ’94,  $804,005.17. 

New  York  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n^ 

Mail  and  Express  Building, 

203  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 


Special  attention  given  to  the  care  oj  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Bents, 


No  19  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

3d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


Thirty  cubic  feet  of  currency  1  A  mass  of 
compact  bills,  five  feet  high,  three  feet  wide 
and  two  feet  deep:  that  is  what  one  Trust 
Company  offered  in  one  payment  in  exchange 
for  Cherokee  bonds !  We  are  told  that  it  took 
six  porters  to  handle  it  and  all  the  available 
force  of  the  sub-treasury  department  one 
whole  day  to  count  its  $6,640,000.  It  might 
not  be  as  impressive  a  sight  as  so  much  gold, 
and  indeed  nothing  seems  to  fill  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “filthy  luchre”  so  closely  as  a  mass  of 
dirty  hills ;  but  all  the  same  one  could  not 
look  upon  it  without  some  feeling  of  awe. 
Silent,  inert  and  unlovely,  it  still  represented 
a  power  which  could  curse  or  bless  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  homes. 


OF  NEW’  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Busiuess,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dalntb  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harhor,  in  Superior  and  "West  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  hargains,  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested, 
and  have  invested  many  thousaods  of  dollais  foi  those 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwavs  with  satisfaction,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  proflis. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 


TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days’  notice,  a.vd  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  th. 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnali. 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Yice-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

l.oai8  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

Charles  S.  Smith. 

WM.  ROCKErELLER, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Georoe  F.  Vietok, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 


LOANS 


We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  at 

y  AND  8  PER  CENT,  NET, 

interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  security 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hundreds 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  States.  We  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  W  rite 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  k  CO.,  Duluth,  Minu. 


’Endow  yourself.”  'Write  Hill  &  Co.,  165  B’way,  N.  T. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  info  mation  on  church  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  a  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  freely.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Information  Bureau. 


Fitmucial 


Daniel  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan. 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  James, 

John  A,  Stewart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbby, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cuttino. 


Guaranteed  Mortgages 

OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 

Have  Never  Defaulted. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  the  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’93. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub 
scription  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 


i6  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 


140  Nassau  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Helena,  Mont. 


Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane<i  millions  In  23  years’  consecutive  bus! 
ness  without  a  dollar  losL  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

521  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


•TATE,  CUvNTY,  SCHOOLMdCITY 


TICLO  EIGHT  PCH  CENT. 


_VINC£S 
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for  its  work.  These  should  be  stated  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  as  much  in  detail  as  possible.  The 
work  of  the  architect  should  not  begin  till  all 
of  these  data  were  in  hand  and  well  under¬ 
stood.  It  would  then  be  in  order  for  him  to 
adjust  to  the  chosen  site,  a  building  having 
the  necessary  requirements  and  to  show  his 
skill  in  giving  it  agreeable  form  and  tasteful 
decorations.  The  needs  should  stand  first — 
form  and  decoration,  second. 

All  approved  organizations  should  have 
quarters  exactly  suited  to  their  needs,  well 
lighted,  ventilated  and  heated.  There  should 
be  large  rooms  for  large  bodies  and  small 
rooms  for  small  ones,  and  plenty  of  open  fires 
around  which  to  gather  the  shy  new-comers. 
How  many  a  missionary  meeting  has  grown 
cold  and  colder  unto  death  as  a  score  of  per¬ 
sons  sat  under  the  glare  of  a  few  lights  at  one 
end  of  a  room  capable  of  holding  two  hundred 
and  looked  down  into  the  gloomy  distance. 
Even  if  made  pleasantly  bright,  quite  regard¬ 
less  of  expense,  the  score  sat  around,  ten 
feet  apart,  and  wondered  why  the  meet 
ing  seemed  so  formal.  A  small  room,  suited 
in  size  to  the  company,  bringing  them  close 
together,  with  no  sense  of  being  lost  in  space, 
well-lighted  and  cheery  in  all  its  appoint¬ 
ments,  might  have  saved  the  meeting  and  the 
cause.  Boys  will  not  care  to  go  into  a  large 
room  and  sit  far  apart  from  other  hoys,  and 
practically  alone.  Their  social  instincts  are 
strong.  A  cosy  room  of  less  size,  with  a  table 
for  books  and  papers,  and  a  pleasant  chat 
with  the  pastor  as  they  sit  around  a  bright 
open  fire,  will  draw  them  again  and  again  to 
the  company  of  Christian  associates.  How 
many  a  church  sociable,  so  called,  has  failed 
of  its  purpose  by  reason  of  its  unsocial  accom¬ 
modations  !  whereas  had  the  company  been 
broken  up  into  groups  in  a  number  of  smaller 
rooms  en  suite,  the  introduction  committee 
would  not  have  labored  almost  consciously  in 
vain.  How  many  desirable  meetings  are 
“dispensed  with”  because  it  costs  too  much 
to  heat  or  light  a  room  ten  times  too  large  for 
the  number  expected?  And  yet  all  needful 
requirements  may  be  met  by  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments  of  walls,  and  rolling  partitions  that 
roll  into  ceilings,  floors  or  walls.  The 
several  permanent  organizations  should  each 
be  heard  through  their  chosen  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  these  might,  well  inspect 
the  plans  to  see  that  they  were  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  building  committee  should 
have  a  due  quota  of  financial  men  upon  it,  a 
practical  builder  or  two  if  possible,  and  a 
quota  of  society  workers — and  why  not  among 
them  some  of  those  eminently  practical 
women  who  do  so  much  of  the  church  work? 

Above  all  too  much  should  not  be  sacrificed 
to  obtain  a  fine  auditorium  at  the  expense  of 
all  else. 

A  church  recently  erected  in  New  York  City 
upon  a  prominent  corner,  has  a  beautiful 
auditorium,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and 
decorated  with  windows  of  rich  colored  glass, 
through  which  the  sunlight  streams  in  rays 
of  every  hue,  while  all  the  other  rooms  are 
gloomy  and  poorly  lighted,  badly  ventilated, 
and  withal  as  unsuitably  arranged  for  the  use 
of  societies  in  their  work  as  could  well  be. 
The  auditorium  is  used  twice  a  week,  by  day¬ 
light,  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon,  while 
the  other  rooms  are  used  almost  every  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  in  the  week.  The  admira¬ 
ble  site  affords  ample  light,  but  so  much  of 
it  is  taken  to  light  the  great  auditorium  that 
the  other  rooms  are  gloomy  and  cheerless. 
Yet  this  church  is  a  new  one  and  regarded  as 
a  fair  example  of  a  modern  church  I  Such 
mistakes  and  short- comings  will  continue  to 
be  made  until  our  architects  and  building 
committees  come  to  recognize  all  the  elements 
in  the  problem  of  modern  church  architecture. 
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Church  architecture  has  undergone  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  during  the  past  decade — a 
more  decided  one,  indeed,  than  architects  and 
church  builders  are  quite  ready  to  confess. 
One  may  almost  count  upon  the  fingers  the 
churches  which  fairly  meet  the  actual  needs 
of  those  engaged  in  practical  church  work. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  method 
and  scope  of  our  church  activities. 

“The  mission  of  the  church  is  missions,”  is 
now  the  watchword.  Missions  abroad,  mis¬ 
sions  at  home,  among  the  poor  and  depraved, 
among  the  indifferent,  among  youth  and  even 
children.  The  successful  pastor  must  not 
only  preach  persuasively  from  the  pulpit,  but 
he  and  his  people  must  reach  forth  to  those 
without.  A  church  without  organization  for 
such  practical  Christian  work  is  well  nigh 
dead.  The  pastor’s  aid  society,  the  young 
people’s  society,  the  missionary  society  and 
the  Sunday  school  are  component  parts  of 
every  active  modern  church.  In  our  large 
churches  these  are  subdivided  into  societies 
for  special  forms  of  work,  until  there  are 
meetings  of  some  one  or  more  of  them  on  al¬ 
most  every  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  week. 
These  meetings  are  for  conference,  for  prayer 
or  it  may  be  for  merely  social  entertainment. 
They  bring  together  sometimes  small  num¬ 
bers  and  sometimes  all  that  can  be  induced  to 
attend,  a  hundred,  or  even  two  hundred. 

For  effective  work  these  all  must  have  the 
best  facilities,  not  the  least  of  which  are  suit¬ 
able  and  attractive  rooms  for  their  meetings. 
Experienced  and  devoted  Christians  can  do 
much  with  little  and  get  on  after  a  fashion, 
but  the  workers  of  nearly  all  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  are  themselves  learners,  and  as  their 
work  is  to  attract  and  win  others  even  more 
inexperienced  than  themselves,  their  means 
must  be  of  the  best  to  insure  worthy  results. 
And  just  here  arises  the  demand  for  change 
and  adaption  in  the  construction  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  church.  These  societies  must  have  suita¬ 
ble  facilities  for  the  many  phases  and  forms 
of  their  work.  In  most  churches  built  within 
even  the  past  five  years,  and  in  some  barely 
yet  finished,  these  facilities  are  quite  inade¬ 
quate. 

Our  building  committees  are  usually  com¬ 
posed  of  gentlemen  of  excellent  repute  in  the 
community  having  an  aptitude  for  raising 
money,  experience  in  drawing  contracts  and 
securing  their  fulfillment — all  prime  qualities. 
But  they  are  rarely  the  workers  in  the  church 
organizations  and  hence  may  know  little  of 
the  minor  practical  needs  of  a  great  and  active 
congregation.  The  architects  are  rarely  such 
church  workers,  and  hence  the  faulty  results 
of  their  combined  efforts.  They  naturally  fail 
to  consider  and  provide  for  the  needs  of  an 
important  portion  of  the  church’s  workers — 
the  most  youthful,  and  it  may  be  promising 
of  them  all !  Whereas  a  really  up-to-time 
committee  would  not  fail  to  take  the  best  of  care 
to  consult  every  society  and  interest  involved, 
and  as  far  as  possible  provide  accommodations 
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twenty-five  separate  cups  at  a  time,  simply  by 
pressing  a  button ;  trays  having  racks  with 
the  requisite  number  of  cups  on  each  are  pro¬ 
vided,  and  five  extra  spaces  in  the  rack  for 
stacking  the  cups  after  use,  five  in  each. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  ideas,  however 
carefully  executed,  may  detract  from  the 
reverend  observance  of  the  sacrament,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  cup  is  retained,  “until  the 
signal  to  partake  is  given  by  the  pastor.  ”  A 
better  plan  is,  “having  taken  the  cup,  put  it 


Communion  Plate. 


Plates  for  the  bread  vary  in  size,  but  should 
not  be  less  than  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  depression  six  inches  in  diameter,  leaving  a 
margin  of  one  inch  all  around.  Texts  or  in¬ 
scriptions  should  be  engraved  on  this  margin, 
and  not  in  the  centre,  which  can  be  kept 
cleaner  if  perfectly  plain.  Wooden  bread  “cut¬ 
ters”  and  a  knife  with  a  fiange  along  the  back 
are  useful  adjuncts. 

Alms  basons  of  wood  or  metal  are  similar 


Communion  vessels  should  be  of  some  dura¬ 
ble  metal,  silver,  or  German  silver,  avoiding 
the  softer  Britannia  ware.  Silver,  or  even 
gold,  can  be  used  for  the  bowls  of  the  cups, 
but  if  of  silver,  gild  the  inside  to  withstand 
the  action  of  the  acid  of  the  wine  As  yet  the 
use  of  aluminun:  is  limited,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  metal  will  withstand  the  action  of 
wine.  At  present,  it  can  neither  be  soldered 
or  brazed,  and  plating  is  not  reliable.  With 
regard  to  the  shape  of  the  cups,  we  have  the 
ancient  type,  or  two-handled  chalice,  the 
mediaeval  chalice,  the  communion  cup,  the 
beaker,  and  the  two-handled  loving,  or  grace 


Pewter  Vusscis,  Trappe.  Pa.  1743. 

cup. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  com¬ 
mon  drinking  'cups  were  used  at  the  Lord’s 
table  for  the  want  of  facilities,  or  means  of 
procuring  better,  and  after  all,  the  iA)st  prac¬ 
tical  vessel  for  present  use  would  seem  to  be 
a  cup  shaped  as  a  loving  cup,  with  two  han- 


to  your  lips  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  as  you  do 
in  partaking  of  the  bread  ;  having  drunk  of  it, 
place  the  cup  in  one  of  the  ring  sockets  with 
which  the  pews  are  provided,  and  there  let  it 
remain.” 

A  compromise  in  the  way  of  reverence  and 
also  of  utility  would  be  to  have  one  cup  to 
each  pew.  An  elder,  with  an  assistant  bear¬ 
ing  the  tray  with  cups,  would  hand  a  cup  to 
the  occupant  at  the  end  of  each,  and  it  could 
be  returned  to  the  tray  after  all  had  partaken, 
or  placed  in  a  cup-holder  in  the  pew.  In  the 
case  of  members  of  a  family  or  of  friends  sit¬ 
ting  together,  this  would  avoid  the  objections 
now  urged  by  non-partakers. 

The  trays  are  best  of  some  hard  wood,  with 
silver  or  plated  edges  and  handles.  Two- 
handled  cups,  as  before  stated,  are  most  con¬ 
venient  for  passing,  beaker-shaped  cups  for 
storing  and  economy  of  space  in  handling. 

J.  H.  Buck. 


to”the  pjates,  but  with  a  larger  diameter,  nev¬ 
er  less  than  ten  inches,  and  a  deeper  depres¬ 
sion.  Texts  are  carved  on  the  outer  rim  of 
the  wood,  or  chased  and  engraved  on  the 
metal.  Brass  is  lacquered  and  the  centres 
generally  covered  with  a  soft  mat  of  plush  or 
cloth. 

We  now  come  to  a  topic  which  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  many  thoughtful  scientific 
and  religious  men.  At  Rochester,  in  order  to 
protect  the  communicant  from  any  danger 
from  the  germs  of  disease,  “individual”  cups 
have  been  tried.  A  “sanitary  chalice  holder” 
has  been  invented  which,  by  means  of  dust 
excluding  covers  that  can  be  raised  or  low¬ 
ered  at  will,  admits  of  the  cups  being  filled 
the  day  before  communion.  Evaporation  of 
the  wine  is  prevented,  and  insects  and  all  for¬ 
eign  matters  are  excluded. 

Another  patent,  this  time  from  Ohio,  is  in 
the  shape  of  an  “urn  filler,”  which  charges 


Cap.  Stamford.  Conn.  1730. 

dies. 

The  cup  stands  best  when  in  use  if  the  foot  is 
larger  than  the  top.  and  this  applies  to  the  fla¬ 
gon  also.  For  the  purpose  of  cleanliness,  the 
bowl  must  be  plain,  and  if  any  ornament  is  de¬ 
sired,  place  it  on  an  outer  bowl,  or  caly.v,  en- 


Cap  (London)  1807. 

graved  bands  with  texts  or  inscriptions  to  be 
placed  well  below  the  lip. 

Flagons  are  generally  of  the  jug,  or  pear 
shape,  with  a  lip  or  spout;  engraved  hands 
on  the  body  of  the  flagon  are  set  off  with 
texts  or  inscriptions ;  wine  strainers  made  to 
insert  in  the  neck  of  the  flagon  should  also 
be  kept. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

53  FIFTH  AVENUE. 

“  God  is  Love”  was  the  theme  of  the  hymn 
which  opened  the  June  meeting  at  Lenox 
Hall.  Mrs.  Humphrey,  who  presided,  said 
that  it  was  like  a  thanksgiving  service,  so 
many  old  faces  had  come  home,  and  she  intro¬ 
duced  Mrs.  McGilvary  and  Mrs.  Wisner  who  sat 
beside  her. 

The  work  in  Africa,  which  is  our  subject 
for  prayer  this  month,  was  first  treated  by  Miss 
Ely.  She  said  that  the  money  spent  by 
Americans  in  the  ostrich  trade  is  one- third 
more  than  that  spent  for  missionary  work. 
Perhaps  the  signal  for  all  our  work  there  was 
received  in  that  little  African  but  by  the 
Lake  where  Livingstone  died  on  bis  knees. 
Through  him  Stanley  was  converted,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Scotch  Mission  followed.  In 
1876  Stanley  made  that  famous  journey  across 
the  continent  of  7,000  miles  in  1,000  days, 
in  which  be  saw  no  Christian  teacher.  These 
tribes  all  believe  in  a  great  Creator,  but  they 
are  degraded  by  fetich  worship.  The  interest 
of  the  King  of  Belgium  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  this,  with 
the  discovery  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  high 
way  of  the  five  great  rivers  has  opened  Africa 
to  the  world.  Our  missions  on  the  west  coast 
are  the  picket  guard,  but  the  liquor  tradic  and 
foreign  infiuence  make  the  natives  of  the  coast 
more  depraved  than  those  of  the  interior. 
The  reality  of  their  conversion  is  shown  when 
these  fetich  worshippers  can  say,  “I  am  a 
Christian ;  I  no  more  kill.  ” 

The  leader  spoke  of  our  mission  in  Gaboon 
as  being  associated  with  the  name  of  Bush- 
nell,  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  spoke  of  her  personal 
acquaintance  with  several  of  those  early  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Dr.  Nassau  is  now  the  veteran  on 
the  field,  and  M.  Presset  is  doing  an  admira¬ 
ble  work  teaching  the  boys  and  giving  them 
manual  training.  The  news  in  the  magazines 
this  month  is  especially  full  and  makes  the 
work  there  most  vivid.  228  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church  in  the  past  year  in  this 
mission.  The  work  in  Corisco  is  carried  on 
by  the  natives.  Benita  is  the  woman’s  sta¬ 
tion,  for  there  Mrs.  Reutlinger,  Mrs.  De 
Heer,  and  Miss  Christensen  carry  on  most  of 
the  work.  Batanga  is  170  miles  up  the  coast, 
where  we  have  the  largest  number  of  mission¬ 
aries.  When  Dr.  Good  was  here  he  made 
most  vivid  his  method  of  reaching  these  igno 
rant  people,  adapting  the  Gospel  to  the  babes 
in  understanding.  Seventy  miles  in  the  in¬ 
terior  is  the  new  station  he  has  started,  where 
he  had  to  think  of  the  health  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  the  nearness  of  the  people  and  food  and 
water  before  locating  there.  May  this  little 
city  on  the  hill  shed  the  light  through  all  that 
region ! 

The  work  of  Dr.  Good  was  further  spoken 
of  by  Miss  Ellen  Parsons,  who  has  seen  Mrs. 
Good  here  recently.  Mrs.  Good  is  in  very  poor 
health,  but  says  that  her  anxiety  for  her  bus- 
band  is  not  so  much  from  the  uprising  of  the 
tribes  or  the  accidents  that  may  befall  him, 
as  that  the  health  of  one  of  those  three  brave 
men  may  fail,  and  so  the  work  be  thwarted. 
Mr.  Milligan  and  Mr.  Kerr  are  with  Dr. 
Good.  A  curious  necklace  made  of  dog’s  teeth 
and  blue  beads  was  held  ap  by  Miss  Parsons 
as  the  proof  that  our  brethren  are  in  the  Buie 
country,  that  land  of  ignorance  from  which 
this  token  comes,  and  it  is  this  necklace  that 
encircles  the  initial  letter  of  Dr.  Good’s  article 
in  Woman’s  Work.  If  work  in  a  new  place  is 
needed,  if  a  romantic  field  is  desired,  this  sta¬ 
tion  offers  the  right  place,  and  pointing  to  the 
two  maps  which  hung  on  the  wall.  Miss  Parsons 
showed  where  our  advance  guards  are  stationed 
in  Africa,  Laos,  and  Hainan,  and  added:  "I 
can’t  for  the  life  uf  me  understand  bow  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  have  enthusiasm  for  Africa !” 


Three  new  missionaries  just  appointed  by 
the  Board  were  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Dennis  of 
the  Candidate  Committee,  Dr.  Whiting,  Miss 
Jacobson,  and  Miss  Rollestone.  Miss  Rolle- 
stone  being  present,  said  that  she  did  not  find 
the  breaking  of  home  ties  at  all  easy,  but  she 
hoped  that  nothing  would  interfere  with  her 
consecration  to  this  work.  Mrs.  Hepbrrm,  be¬ 
fore  offering  prayer,  added  from  her  own  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  ^oing  out  was  by  no  means 
as  hard  as  leaving  the  mission  field  to  come 
home. 

A  request  from  Mrs.  Reutlinger  was  pre¬ 
sented.  She  asks  for  colored  slides  for  a 
magic  lantern,  as  the  African  girls  are  so 
quickly  reached  through  the  eye,  and  those 
who  see  these  pictures  carry  the  news  of  what 
they  learn  to  others.  The  money  in  the  col¬ 
lection  box  at  the  door  was  appropriated  for 
this  use. 

Mrs.  McGilvary  spoke  with  deep  emotion  of 
the  need  of  workers  in  Laos,  and  of  the  new 
station  to  be  started,  for  which  |1,500  is 
asked,  $500  having  been  granted  by  the  Board. 

A  message  from  the  Bible  reader  in  Canton 
was  brought  by  Mrs.  Wisner.  It  was,  “Thank 
you  for  all  you  have  done  for  us.”  Mr.  Wis¬ 
ner  said  he  was  only  here  long  enough  to  say 
“present,”  but  he  wished  that  more  could  visit 
their  field  as  Mr.  Grant  had  done,  seeing  (he 
work  as  it  is. 

Dr.  McGilvary  also  spoke  of  the  new  sta¬ 
tion  and  of  the  fifteen  bill  tribes  to  be  reached. 
It  is  such  work  as  the  Baptists  had  among  the 
Karens  which  has  immortalized  their  name. 
He  told  of  one  visit  that  he  made  where  the 
people  had  never  seen  a  foreigner,  how  eagerly 
they  welcomed  and  listened  to  him,  and  how 
they  afterwards  became  faithful  Christians. 

Mrs.  Kelley  of  San  Francisco  brought  a  word 
of  greeting,  and  Dr.  McGilvary’s  closing  prayer 
was  for  all  the  needs  of  which  we  had  heard. 


OUR  HOME  MISSIONARIES. 

The  topic  for  June  points  to  a  record  of 
heroic  endurance  and  self-sacrifice  worthy  of 
greater  prominence  in  the  history  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  Home  Missions.  The  Women’s  Board 
sends  this  record: 

It  is  not  they  who  demote  themselves  to  the 
work,  even  to  the  yielding  up  of  their  lives, 
who  put  emphasis  upon  its  trials,  but  we  know 
that  for  many  who  are  striving  to  elevate  our 
exceptional  populations,  there  is  “no  home 
love,  no  recreation  to  brighter  labor,  no  sym¬ 
pathetic  associates,  no  outward  support  of 
faith.”  It  means  walls  of  superstition  and 
prejudice  to  be  levelled ;  it  means  opposition, 
misrepresentation,  distrust,  and  revolting  con¬ 
tact  with  cruelty  and  wrong.  It  means  per¬ 
sonal  toil  in  the  household,  and  calls  innumer¬ 
able  for  sympathy  and  help  from  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Gleaning  from  past  experiences  of  teachers 
in  Utah,  we  read  that  a  little  log  cabin  oc¬ 
cupied  by  an  old  couple  was  the  only  available 
shelter  for  one  of  them.  The  cabin  contained 
but  one  room,  and  over  it  was  a  loft,  which 
could  only  be  reached  by  a  ladder  on  the  out¬ 
side,  the  attic  window  serving  as  the  door. 

Another  began  her  work  uninvited  and  un¬ 
welcomed,  and  courageously  held  her  post 
amid  hostile  infiuences.  The  bishop  chal¬ 
lenged  her  to  a  public  controversy,  all  the 
people  assembling  to  witness  the  test.  At  the 
close  the  bishop  claimed  that  he  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  the  people  said  that  she  had  the 
best  of  the  argument. 

Another  writes :  “  I  have  learned  to  love  and 
enjoy  teaching  my  unusual  pupils.  Some 
could  not  even  write  their  own  name.  Two 
young  men,  twenty  and  twenty-eight  years, 
respectively,  bad  never  been  to  school  before ; 
one  married  man  over  forty  bad  to  learn  to 


write  his  name ;  another  who  was  my  regular 
pupil  had  four  children  in  my  school.  ” 

One  facetiously  writes  from  Dakota:  “The 
mercury  has  reached  one  hundred,  but  even 
with  the  scorching  wind,  is  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  forty  below  and  green  wood  of 
last  winter,  that  we  are  being  roasted  cheer¬ 
fully.  Indeed,  the  hotter  it  is,  the  better 
many  of  us  like  it,  and  as  the  thermometer 
rises,  our  enthusiasm  rises  with  it.  Dakota 
in  summer  is  paradise;  in  winter,  purgatory 
expresses  it  mildly.” 

One  lady  mounts  her  pony  and  rides  miles 
through  the  forest  to  visit  the  sick  who  have 
no  other  physician;  one,  in  the  absence  of 
the  sexton  and  minister,  lighted  the  lamps, 
rang  the  chapel  bell,  and  conducted  the  ser¬ 
vice.  On  another  field  the  teacher  in  the 
morning  made  the  rounds  of  homes  where 
diptheria  prevailed,  administered  medicine  and 
advice,  and  then  herself  took  the  contagion. 

Miss  Cornelia  White,  whose  picture  is  given 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly  held  a  high  position  in  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege  some  years  ago.  This  she  renounced  for 
Christ’s  sake  in  order  to  devote  herself  to  the 
elevation  of  Indians  at  the  Good  Will  Mission, 
South  Dakota.  Her  service  was  short,  but  not 
in  vain,  and  “to  day  she  sleeps  in  the  little 
Indian  church  yard  among  those  for  whom 
she  gave  the  sweet  and  fragrant  offering  of  a 
consecrated  life !” 

We  read  between  the  lines  of  perils  in 
mountain  journeys,  in  threading  forests,  in 
shooting  rapids,  and  in  fording  rivers  Perils 
of  epidemics  are  frequent,  in  which  the 
missionary  is  expected  to  be  physician,  nurse, 
friend,  and  often  to  perform  the  last  sad 
offices  for  the  dead.  Undaunted  they  go  into 
foreign  speaking  communities,  as  in  New 
Mexico,  to  live  in  a  damp,  adobe  bouse,  the 
resort  of  the  tarantula  and  of  venomous  insects 
that  can  never  be  expelled.  Pupils  gather 
around  them  that  cannot  be  classified,  often 
in  “small,  poorly  ventilated,  and  crowded 
rooms.” 

But  dark  as  is  the  shading  of  the  picture, 
the  joy  of  harvest  far  exceeds  the  trials  and 
the  toil,  when  the  missionaries  can  write  that 
light  is  beginning  to  penetrate  dark  minds, 
that  souls  are  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  that  some  come  inquiring  tbs' 
way  of  life,  that  many  have  accepted  Chnst  as 
their  Saviour,  and  have  even  suffered  per¬ 
secution  for  His  sake. 

The  call  is  not,  “Give  us  your  pity,”  but 
“Rejoice  with  us,  pray  for  us  that  we  may  be 
wise  to  win  many  souls  for  the  Master,  and 
‘pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He 
would  send  forth  more  laborers  into  His  har¬ 
vest.  ’”  H.  E.  B. 


Everything  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  Cleveland’s  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  is  printed  on  the  label  ^ 


You  know  what  you 
are  eating  when  you  use 
Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder. 


IBsrrilaiiit  Baktas  Powder  Ooa^tew  Te«k» 
Pnecessor  So  Olevelead  Brothers. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  FICTION. 


Claudia  Hyde.  A  very  interesting  view  of  an 
attractive,  old-fashioned  Virginia  household, 
with  an  engaging  love  story,  by  Frances 
Courtenay  Baylor,  author  of  “Juan  and 
Juanita."  16mo,  $1.25. 

His  Vanished  Star.  A  striking  story  of  East 
Tennessee  mountain  life,  scenery,  and  char¬ 
acters,  told  with  remarkable  vigor  by  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock  (Miss  Mary  N.  Murfree). 
IGmo,  $1.25. 

Two  Strings  to  His  Bow.  By  M  alter  Mitchell. 
16mo,  81.;£5.  A  novel  with  a  skillful  plot, 
plenty  of  dramatic  situation  and  incident, 
and  told  in  a  very  attractive  style. 

The  Story  of  Dan.  A  strong,  well  written, 
thoroughly  interesting  story  of  Irish  peasant 
life,  by  3f*  E.  Francis.  16mo,  $1.25. 

The  White  Crown,  and  Other  Stories.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  bright,  fresh  readable  stories,  by 
Herbert  D.  Unrd,  16mo,  $1.25. 

Bayou  Folk.  By  Kate  Chopin.  16mo,  $1.25. 
“These  Creole  and  Acadian  tales  are  so  fine 
that  no  words  save  ‘charming’  and  ‘fascinat¬ 
ing’  will  serve  to  describe  them." — Portland 
Transcript. 

In  Exile,  and  Other  Stories.  A  tasteful  vol¬ 
ume  of  excellent  short  stories  by  Mary  Hal- 
lock  Foote,  author  of  “The  Chosen  Valley," 
“The  Led-Horse  Claim,"  “John  Bodewin’s 
Testimony,"  “The  Last  Assembly  Ball,"  etc. 
16mo,  $1.25. 

The  Rousing  of  Mrs.  Potter,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Gertrude  Smith.  16mo,  $1.25.  A  pretty 
b<Mk  of  fresh,  vigorous,  readable  stories, 
some  of  which  have  appeared  in  The  Century 
and  other  periodicals.  * 

SM  by  ail  BimlsneJUrg.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

II  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath-School  Work. 


The 

W^estminster 
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ENLARGED 

and 

inPROVED 


Quarterlies 

Edited  by  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS 


ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 


A  GRADED  SERIES. 

THE  WE.STBfINSTKR  SENIOR  Qi;.4RTERLY 

for  advanced  scholars.  With  a  colore<l  map.  40 
paees.  One  copy,  »0  cts.  a  year,  .'^bool  subscrip¬ 
tions.  to  one  address.  1 3  cts. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  ..... 

INTERMEDIATE  QUARTERLY 
for  younger  scholars.  With  a  colored  map.  36 
pages.  One  cony.  HO  cts.  a  year.  School  sub^rip- 
tions.  to  one  address.  IS  cts. 

THE  W'ESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  QUARTERLY 
Enlarged  and  remodeled.  liliistrated.  36  pages.  Ooe 
copy.  10  cts.  a  year.  School  subscriptions,  to  cne 
address.  8  cts. 

The  Best  avd  the  Cheapest. 

^9~Send  for  Samples. 

aOHN  H.  SCRIBNER. 

Business  Superintendent. 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Presbyterian 

Agents  Wanted 

To  introduce  in  a  qniet  way,  “  PRESBYTERIANS.’*  a 

Popuiar  Nairative  of  their  Origin.  l*rogreee,  Doctitoes 

and  Achieveuienis 

By  BEV.  GEO.  P.  H.4YS,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
lutro.nn'tio'i  by 

Rev.  John  Hall  D.D..  LL.D., 

Hud 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Moore,  D  D.,  LL.D., 

GOOD  PAY.  Address 

J.  A.  HH.L  ft  CO.,  44  East  14th  St.,  New  York 

Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  to  Chicago. 


The  Pennsylvania’s  Summer  Traveling  Onlde. 

The  Summer  Excursion  Book  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  for  1894  is  out,  and  presents 
an  unusually  meritorious  appearance.  Great 
care  has  been  exercised  in  its  compilation,  the 
technical  information  being  especially  relia¬ 
ble.  The  great  variety  of  routes  suggested, 
the  exhaustive  schedules  of  rates,  the  graphic 
descriptions  of  about  four  hundred  places,  the 
explanatory  maps  and  the  illustrations  make 
the  volume  exceedingly  valuable  and  almost 
indispensable  to  those  contemplating  eunmier 
touring.  A  nominal  charge  of  ten  cents  is 
placed  on  each  copy,  which  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  ticket  agents  or  the  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  Philiadelphia.  Ten  cents  extra  will 
be  charged  for  mailing. 

NOTICEa 
A  Library  on  Wheelr. 

A  home  miHsionary'  has  undertakeo  to  coUect  an  in¬ 
definite  number  ot  books  to  be  known  as  Our  Church 
Minor  Circulating  Libraiy  for  the  benefit  of  thecburch- 
es  under  bis  care,  but  especially  for  the  families  under 
Itls  pastoral  o\'ersigbt  in  tbe  rural  districts.  It  will  be 
cataloguM  and  tbe  books  selected  will  ber  conveyed  to 
those  selecting  them  in  connection  with  preaching  and 
pastoral  visitatiobs.  to  be  1-.  aned,  subject  to  rules  that 
usually  govern  libraries.  Any  of  our  readeis  who  sym¬ 
pathize  with  tbe  piau  m..y  consider  themselves  solicited 
to  coottibute  one  or  more  volumes.  Books  suitable  for 
children  hlu  youug_pecple  will  always  be  in  demand. 
Address  Kev.  J.  W.  Fnnk,  636  N.  Topeka  Av.,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

The  New  York  Primary  8.  8.  Union  bolds  its  sessions 
in  tbe  Cbanel  of  the  Broadway  Taliernacle,  at  2:15  p.m., 
every  Saturday  from  October  1  to  June  Su.  v<hen  lUe  In¬ 
ternational  Lesson  for  ti  e  ensuing  Sabbath  is  taught  by 
some  skilled  and  experienced  teacher,  and  in  aduiUon, 
some  practical  topic  in  connection  with  primary  work  is 
discussed  each  week. 

The  Monthly  Prayer  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Home  Missions  will  be  licld  in  Lenox  Hall,  53 
6tb  Ave..  Tuesday,  June  I9tb.  at  10.30  A.M.  Friends  and 
co-workers  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presby  tery  of  New  Y’ork  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  at  tbe  chupel  of  the  First  Church.  6th  Av.,  cor. 
11th  8t..  on  Monday,  June  IHih.  at  3  KM.  The  natuie  of 
the  busine-is  to  be  consbicred  demands  that  every  minis¬ 
ter  should  be  present,  and  that  every  church  shonld  be 
represented.  B.  1).  Alkxandek,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  will  hold  an  ad journed  meeting 
in  Olivet  cLurcb,  Utica,  Monday.  June  18.  at  4  F.M. 

Dana  W.  Bioelow,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  an  interme¬ 
diate  meeting  in  Kingston  Church,  Tuesday.  June  28tb, 
at  10.3u  a.M.  A.  L.  Armst.30ng,  B  C. 

BUMMER  HOMES.  A  bcautltully  illustrated  brok 
—list  of  over  3000  summer  hotels  and  myarding  houses  In 
Caisklll  mountains  and  Central  New  York.  Bend  six 
cents  in  stamps  to  H.  B.  Jagoe.  Gen.  Eastn.  Pass.  Agt , 
West  Shore  K.K.,  363  Broadway,  New  York,  or  free  upon 
application.  ^ 

Buffet  Sleeping  cars  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 

The  Gbsnd  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  22,  1893. 
Knitteu  Mattress  Co.,  Canton  Jnnetion,  Ha:8. 

Gentlemen:— We  would  not  use  any  other. 

8  F.  THORN,  Mgr. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Roiul  has  very  low  rates  with  no 
change  of  cars  between  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  via  Cleveland  and  Ft.  Wayne. 

Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  to  the  Christian  En 
deavor  Convention,  at  Cleveland  in  July 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY 

WOOOLAV.'N  Station '24t  '  Ward),  Harlem  P,AUroad. 
Ofllce.  No.  ^  East  2<>d  Street. 


THE  "HIGHER  CRITICISM" 

and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.  12mo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

A  work  on  tbe  “Hi<her  Criticism.”  rich  in  arcbteologl- 
cal  information,  showing  tbe  actual  testimony  which  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  are  giving  to  the  antiquity  uud  liistori- 
cmI  character  of  the  Olu  Testament.  It  is  readable, 
thorough  aud  timely. 

E.  ft  J.  B.  YOUNG  ft  GO.,  Gooper  Union,  N.  Y. 


‘The  Story  of  Our  Christianity.” 

Thrlliiug.  3.50  illustrations.  People  wanting  to  make 
mouey  can't  afford  to  miss  this  chance. 

WE  WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  ! 

Wiite  us  now,  for  terms  will  show  vou. 

PEEBLESS  PUB.  CO.,  147  N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  LITTLE  HOME  ML88IONABY'  WORK 

ammy  your  fi-itnds  and  neighbors  would  be  toteU  them  of 
our  offer  of  The  EvangelUd  for  three  months  to  new  sub¬ 
scribe  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  The  Kvan- 
gelUt  and  udsh  to  see  its  influence  extended,  this  is  an  easy 
‘•(tvird  in  season"  to  say.  May  ice  not  ask  your  help  so  far? 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday 
afternoon,  at  3  o’clock.  The  questions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Church  were  taken  up, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  a  special  meeting  of 
Presbytery  be  held  next  Monday  at  8  o’clock, 
at  which  time  the  whole  matter  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Col.  A.  P.  Ketchum  was  chosen  one 
of  tbe  Trustees  of  Presbytery.  The  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  :  Where¬ 
as,  a  recent  publication  has  suggested  that  a 
former  moderator  of  this  Presbytery  did, 
while  acting  as  moderator,  so  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  make  it  a  so-called  “packed” 
committee,  and  whereas,  an  examination  of 
the  records  of  the  Stated  Clerk  shows  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  any  such  suggestion  ; 
Resolved :  That  this  Presbytery,  in  order  to 
vindicate  its  good  name  and  refute  an  unjust 
imputation,  hereby  declares  said  suggestion 
wholly  unfounded,  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  committee  referred  to,  appointed  by 
the  moderator,  was  a  fair  and  impartial  one. 

Buffalo. — The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  met  on 
the  8th  at  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  corner  Main  and 
LeRoy  streets,  to  install  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Rhodes,  pastor  of  the  newly  organized  Park 
church  in  this  city.  The  pastor-elect  was  a 
licentiate  under  the  care  of  Albany  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  was  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  at  Auburn  Seminary  last  month. 
His  examination  was  creditable  to  him,  and 
to  the  seminary  where  he  received  his  theo¬ 
logical  education,  and  he  was  ordained  in  the 
evening  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Prof.  Hoyt  of 
Auburn,  from  Matt.  7 :  28,  -  9,  and  was  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  practical  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Christ  as  the  Authoritative  Teacher. 
The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Huntting  Rudd,  one  of  his  college 
friends,  and  the  charge  to  tbe  people  by  the 
Rev.  Lansing  Van  Senoonhoven.  The  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  new  church  are  full  of  promise. 
Large  and  growing  congregations  attend  the 
preaching  of  the  young  minister,  who  is  hope¬ 
ful,  earnest,  and  apparently  much  liked  by 
the  iieople.  The  neighborhood  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  city,  pleasant,  healthful,  easily 
reached,  and  filling  up  with  good  families. 
There  are  45  members  in  the  church,  15  or 
more  will  be  received  at  the  approaching 
communion ;  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  are 
fiourishing,  and  already  the  erection  of  a 
church  is  engaging  the  thoughts  of  tbe  con¬ 
gregation.  A  large  assembly  was  present  at 
the  ordination  services,  and  the  reception  of 
the  young  pastor  was  evidently  most  cordial. 
Apprimriate  notice  was  taken  of  tbp  death  of 
Rev.  Edwin  Allen  of  Clarence,  who  continued 
hia  preaching  up  to  the  very  week  of  his  de¬ 
parture.  As  already  stated  in  these  columns, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long,  who  officiated  at  his 
funeral,  he  was  a  most  devoted  and  worthy 
minister.  This  is  now  the  fourth  of  the  Clar¬ 
ence  pastors  who  has  died  at  his  post — Dan- 
forth,  Ballou,  Blodgett,  Allen.  Clericus. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — The  Rev.  J.  M.  Patterson,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  desires  his  correspondents  to 
observe  that  he  has  entered  upon  his  new 
charge,  that  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  comer  IVoodward  Avenue  and  Parsons 
Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  held  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  at  Midland,  Mich.,  May  8th. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Cone  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Midland  church.  The  Rev.  W.  H,  Clark 
preached  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Craig, 
Ph.D. ,  charged  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Wallace  charged  the  people.  Mr.  M.  B. 
Townsend  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  minis¬ 
try,  and  arrangements  made  for  his  installa¬ 
tion  at  Coleman.  The  Rev.  Louis  R.  Simpson 
of  Hillman,  Mich.,  was  deposed  from  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ministry  and  excommunicated  from  the 
privileges  of  the  church.  Presbytery  over- 
tured  Synod  to  change  the  northern  boundary 
of  this  Presbytery  by  transferring  Otsego  and 
Cheboygan  counties  to  the  Presbytery  of  Petos- 
key.  'The  Revs.  W.  H.  Clark.  D.D. ,  and  J.  B. 
Wallace,  with  Elder  J.  M.  McMath,  were  ap- 

The  Nickel  Plate  is  the  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicai^o. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road  has  the  finest  sleeping  cars 
and  the  smoothest  road  lx>d. 
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FOB  >EW  ROOFS. 


FOR  OI.D  ROOFS. 


JrROOFINCX. 

OO - Per  I OO  square  feet - : — $2 

state  »ize  ot  root  and  will  mail  oaiuple  free. 
GEO.  E.  GEINES,  49  Weat  Broadway,  N.  V. 


“Neyer  found  its  equal” 

(It's  equal  does  not  exist). 

“Melbodbni,  Adstbalia. 
“I  have  known 

ELECTRO-SILICON 

for  IS  years  and  never  found  its  eoiial 
for  cleaning  and  polishing  SILVER 
PLATE.  Uaving  ^n  Chief  Steward 
and  having 

Traveled  over  the  Globe 

I  speak  from  experience.  Once  tried 
it’s  always  need.”— /{.  It  Morris, 

The  above  was  found  in  our  mill.  The 
writer  is  unknown  to  ns.  The  opinion 
is  universal.  Send  lor  sample. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York. 


IN  CHOOSING  DRINKS  AND 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeei* 


WILL  LINK  YOUR  THINKS. 
Deliciously  Exhilarating,  Spark¬ 
ling,  Effervescent.  VV’holesome 
as  well.  Purities  the  blood,  tick¬ 
les  the  palate.  Ask  your  store¬ 
keeper  for  it.  Get  the  Genuine. 


S  otnt  stamp  fbr  beantibil  picture  cardi 
and  book. 


THE  CHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Grand  NATiONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


nmsosATnre  toHia 

CONTAINI.NU 


PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,md 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  oad  CURB  of 


Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetlt0.ntc. 


22  me  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  F0U6ERA  &  CO.,  30  N,  WiLLUl  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


pointed  to  visit  Grayling  church  and  adjust 
matters  pertainii^  to  the  church  property. 
The  Rev.  M.  B.  Townsend  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Coleman  church  on  Tuesday,  May 
15th.  The  Rev.  C.  D.  Ellis  reached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  the  Rev.  J.  Jl.  Cone  charged  the  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hoffman  charged  the 
people.  J.  B.  Wall.\ce,  S.  C. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ow'ENSBORO. — The  Rev.  Charles  P.  Luce. 
Ph.D. ,  received  twenty-one  persons  into  the 
membership  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
last  Sunday.  This  makes  forty  three  addi¬ 
tions  during  the  year.  The  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Luce  has  been  a  very  faithful  one.  A  church 
building  of  much  architectural  beauty  has 
been  erected  within  the  four  years,  the  ser¬ 
vice  greatly  improved,  and  the  work  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  congregation  multiplied,  until 
it  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  Louisville  Presby¬ 
tery.  A  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has 
been  recently  organized,  and  the  work  of  the 
King’s  Daughters  successfully  introduced. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Manchester,  N.  H. — The  resignation  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church  was  so  great 
a  disappointment  to  many  of  his  parishioners 
that  an  organized  move  was  made  to  induce 
Mr.  Davies  to  reverse  his  decision.  As  this 
was  backed  by  a  liberal  provision  to  pay  off  a 
floating  debt  of  nearly  a  thousand  dollars, 
through  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  widow 
of  a  former  United  States  Senator,  and  a 
guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  solicitors  to  pay 
off  some  arrears  and  to  provide  for  future  ex¬ 
penses,  the  plea  was  successful,  and  the 
church  will  still  go  forward  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Davies.  This  announcement  will 
be  a  sufScient  answer  to  many  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  a  vacant  pulpit. 

Boston. — The  Scotch  Church — At  the  pre¬ 
paratory  service  on  Thursday  evening  (May 
28tb)  sitxy-four  were  received  as  members, 
sixty  two  of  them  on  profession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ,  and  a  nunioer  of  them  heads  of 
families.  Doubtless  this  number  will  be  still 
further  augmented.  This  church  has  been 
holding  special  services  under  the  direction  of 
Evangelist  McLean.  Pastor  Gunn  has  abund¬ 
ant  reason  for  gratitude  and  fortitude. 

Ihe  FHrst  Church. — Dr.  Hershey  is  taking 
hold  of  his  work  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
and  all  cordially  wish  for  him  a  prosperous 
pastorate.  His  is  a  large  and  promising  field, 
and  he  brings  to  it  the  prime  of  his  robust 
manhood  and  intellectual  equipment. 

Portland,  Me. — It  was  a  pleasant  experi¬ 
ence  to  visit  this  attractive  seaport  city  and 
preach  to  the  goodly  congregation  of  the  B'irst 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  good  work  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  young  men  who  have 
thus  far  occupied  the  pulpit.  The  conviction 
now  obtains  among  the  officers  of  the  church, 
that  a  man  of  experience  and  ability  in  the 
pulpit  and  parish  will  find  ample  exercise  for 
all  his  powers,  and  a  most  promising  outlook. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  field  and  the  work  may  save  both  prospec¬ 
tive  pastor  and  the  congregation  from  disap¬ 
pointment  and  possible  failure. 

Brockton,  Mass.— The  organization  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  was  con¬ 
summated  on  the  evening  of  June  1st  by  a 
commission  from  the  Presbytery  of  Boston, 
consisting  of  the  Revs.  C.  S.  Dewing,  S.  C. 
Gunn,  J.  A.  F.  McBain,  D.D. ,  and  Elders  E. 
M.  McPherson  and  John  Gilchrist.  The  Rev. 
L.  V.  Price,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  F.  A.  Warfield,  pastor  of  the 
Porter  Congregational  Church,  were  present 
and  participated  in  the  services,  which  were 
of  unusual  interest.  Forty-four  were  en¬ 
rolled  as  members,  and  three  elders  and  four 
deacons  were  duly  elected  and  installed.  The 
Rev.  Wm.  Burnett,  who  has  recently  taken 
hold  of  the  work,  and  is  a  student  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  is  proving  himself  a 
good  organizer  and  inspiring  leader,  and  all 
agree  that  this  beginning  will  be  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  good  results  that  will  follow. 

Brookline,  Mass.— An  organization  of  the 
Brookline  Presbyterian  Church  was  also 
effected  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  27th,  by 
the  Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing,  J.  T.  Black,  and  M. 
D.  Kneeland,  D.D,  with  Elders  James  Frame 
and  John  Christie.  The  sermon  by  Pastor 
Black  on  “How  to  begin  and  continue  Chris¬ 
tian  work,”  was  most  appropriate,  and  all  the 
services  were  of  unusual  interest.  Fifty-three 
members  were  enrolled,  and  two  elders  and 
four  deacons  duly  elected  and  ordained.  This 
is  an  excellent  field  and  good  things  may  be 
expected  as  the  result.  D. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Montecito. — The  Rev.  William  E.  Dodge 
was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Montecito,  near  Santa  Barbara,  May  17th,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Carrier  of  Santa  Barbara  presiding 
and  giving  both  charges,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dickson  of  Carpinteria  preaching  the  sermon. 
This  is  the  church  to  which  Rev.  Dr.  8.  M. 
Campbell,  father  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Chicago,  was  called  just  before  his 
death.  It  is  in  a  most  delightful  location, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  will 
he  the  church  home  of  many  of  the  really 
“best  families”  of  that  favored  region.  Mr. 
Dodge  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  the 
Scotch  Church  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  came 
to  California  for  his  health. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Marble  Collegiate  Church.— Twenty-three 
persons  were  received  into  the  communion  of 
this  church  Sunday  June  8rd.  Ten  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  confession  and  thirteen  by  letter 
from  various  churches.  Di.  Burrell  and  his 
able  assistants,  Revs.  Hulbert  and  Myers,  are 
doing  a  noble  work  in  this  ancient  parish  the 
oldest  Protestant  church  of  New  York. 


The  Simplex  Printer 

xoo  copies  of  any  writhiK  or  dravHng 
in  30  minutes. 


The  “SIMPLEX”  Is  the  easiest,  clesnest, best 
and  cheapest  duplicating  proceaa.  Itswork  is  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  ori^nal  writing. 

Raquirai  no  wMhIag  or  cloaalng.  olway*  foxly,  sad  wUI 
•Rve  its  cost  over  and  lUfRio  in  sendtntf  out  poUegs.  It  coats 
butlltUai$3to9<o}-  Send  for  circuUfS. 

LAWTON  Sc  CO..  soVetay  SL.  New  York. 


My  Dkak  Dr.  Dunn  : 

In  this  age  ot  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  In¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  the  mannfactnre  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  Yon  have  developed  the  most 
nerfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beautifully  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tls- 
snea  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
St  stem  are  undisturbed.  1  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com'ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Nnwhan, 

Feb.  Sa,  It)94.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E.  Dunn,  891  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


goand  Discs  are  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  oases .. 


DEAFNESS 


than  all  devicesin  the  world.  H.  A. 
Wales,  tta-' Ashland  Block,  Chicago, 
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OXFORD  MFO.  CO.,  340  WNMih  i«e.,  Chicago,  10. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE 


THE  FAJIILT  WASH  BLUE.  ALWAYS  BEUABLE. 

_  _  FOa  SALl  BT  OaOOBBS.  _ _  _ 

D.  E.  WIDTBEUnKM,  SaS  M.  Phlla.,  Pa. 
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jicB^ools  and  iCollt^cs, 


kCHERMERHOBN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 
k  Oldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  8. 

Esubllsbed  1855. 

3  East  14th  Sthht.  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Hnsic  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  Sehool  for  Girls. 

Ri  V  in  UHTmn  dbiVU, 

rSth  and  88tb  Streets.  New  York. 


UPSON  SEMIN  AMY f 

NEW  PRESTON,  EITCHFIEEO  CO..  CONN. 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  O.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Prinelpal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boya  Prepares  for  College  o'.'  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.Om  of  The  Evaroelist,  the  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 


New  Jersey  Lawrenceville 
1A.WRSNCEVIU.E  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  300. 

ElarN  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 

Fur  catalogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  Jambs  O.  Maceeneie,  Ph.D. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  I860.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel- 
^ia,  two  hours  from  New  Yors.  Opeus September  26tb. 
For  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  Principals. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  P  O..  PA. 


DHAUrunU  MbAUCMI  •  of  youiiff  womec. 
Boildinirt  uosorpMaed  for  comfort  ud  health.  Twenty 
fire  AcrM— twelre  in  frore ;  lako  for  rowing  and  akatiiiif. 
OliMinel  and  Mnerai  coarse  of  st  udy ;  also,  properatorv 
aDdoptioDal.  Year  ooranenoea  Sept.  IS.  18M.  Appl\  t  > 
Him  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Principal.  Bradtora, 


PEHHSTLYAHIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEH. 

hoeatlea  BesatlfSl  sad  HealthfEl. 

Excellent  facilities  tor  tbe  study  of  the  Classics,  Math- 
ematlcs.  History  and  Literature,  Music  and  Art.  Thor¬ 
ough  work  iu  Laboratories.  Cabinets  and  Gymnasium. 
Year  opens  September  12.  1894.  Elarly  application  desir¬ 
able.  For  Catalogue  apply  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healibfuL  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  19,  1894.  Send  for  catalogue. 


OxEORD,  Ohio. 

Western  Female  Seminary. 

Fortieth  year  opens  Sent.  If.  1894.  Complete  College 
Courses.  Classical  and  Literary.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Moentton  and  An.  Faculty  of  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  8000  volumes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  and 
Ajt  Studios.  Buildings  lighted  by  electricity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location.  Campus  of  66  acre*.  Terms,  SSOO 
per  year. 

inaH  T.TRTT.A  8.  ETcKline,  Fh.D. 

PrinoipaL 


Rye  SEMINA.RY,  BYE.  NEW-YORK.- For 
lars  address  ,  Ml^  S.  J. 


Houghton  seminary  tor  young  women. 

Clinton.  N.  Y.  Affords  finest  advantages  for  culture 
and  social  training,  with  thorough  preparation  for  the 
best  Colleges.  Sanitation  perfect.  For  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  address  A.  O.  BENEDICT,  Principal. 


The  evangelist  Publishins  Company, 

'i  Union  Square.  New  York. 


HENRY'  M.  FIELD,  D.D..  Editor. 

HENRY'  R.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 

Tbrms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  dabs  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advertisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

AddreM  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

EnUrtd  of  the  Pmt-ofiee  at  Ifew  York  at  teeond-eUut 
mofl  matter. 

Collegiate  pereonalo. 


A  LICENTIATE  desires  ministerial  work  in  a  vacant 
church  or  mission  field,  from  June  15  to  Sept.  l.S. 
Address  Licrntiate,  care  of  The  Evangelist.  88  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


A  LICENTIATE,  preparing  to  return  to  Africa,  de. 

sires  ministerial  work,  either  in  tlie  English  or  Ger¬ 
man  lanamage.  nr  will  give  illustrated  lecture  on  Africa, 
during  June.  July  and  August.  Address,  the  Editor  ot 
the  Evangelist. 

Seaside  vacation  for  boys,  a  Presbyterian 

Clergy  man  would  take  charge  of  five  bovs  during 
the  school  vacation.  July  and  Angnst.  at  bis  seaside 
home.  Boating.  .Snrf  and  Still  Ratbing.  Recreation  and 
Study  combined,  if  desired.  Terms  moderate.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  Recreation,  Asbnry  Park,  N.  J. 


Potets  and  ilummcY  Pcsovts. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 


Opposite  Oraee  Church, 


NEW  YORK- 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


Sfithaals  and  Colleges. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

FAINBSVIIJ,!!,  OHIO. 

Practically  Collegiate  with  the  care  and  cnltnre  of 
home.  Mias  HART  EVANS,  Principal. 


New  York,  Canandaigua. 

RANGER  PLACE  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS.  Estab- 
Or  litbed  1876.  Year  begins  Sepu  19.  Preparatory, 


“There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St,  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
in  a  public  bouse,  and  which  insensibly  draws  yon  there 
ae  often  as  yon  turn  vonr  face  toward  New  York." 

THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey- 

ON  THB  OCEAN  FRONT. 

Thoroughly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  desertp- 
Uve  illnstrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  A  SONS. 

MT.  MEENAHGA. 

IN  THE  8HAWANGUNK  MOUNTAINS. 

Elevation  1500  ft.  The  best  of  water,  drv.  exhilsrating 
air.  fine  view,  too  acree  of  varied  inouQiain  attractions, 
with  walks  and  drives.  Ouettsof  formeryears  and  those- 
we  seek  are  people  of  quiet  and  reined  tastes.  Open  May 
28th  to  Oct.  15. 

U.  E.  Terwilliger.  Ellenvir.e.  N.  Y. 


TERRACE  HILL  HOUSE  Ellenville,  New  YorK 

Accommodates  50.  3-4  mile  from  village;  oleasant 
grounds.  Table  supplied  wit  h  vegetables  from  farm. 

J.  A.  MYERS,  Proprietor. 

Maple  View  House,  Sullivan  County.  Liberty.  N.  Y- 
One  mile  from  statiuo:  accommodates  66:  e'evatlon. 
2,000 feet;  large  farm:  good  shade  Trius,  38  to  $12 
weekly.  J.  B.  NICHOLS  A  SON. 

THE  MECCA,  Liberty.  Sullivan  Countv.  N.  Y. 
Select  family  hotel.  Ooo<i  hunting  and  fishing ;  eleva- 
tien  1,600  feet ;  accommodates  160.  Rates  $8  to  $12  per 
week.  CHAS.  O.  HAYDEN,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  WAWONDA,  uberty,  new  York. 

One  mile  from  depot:  accommodates  8C0:  large,  airy 
rooms;  broad  verandas.  For  particulars  address 

U.  S.  MESSITEB. 


TBENTOH  PALLS,  N.  T, 


lifbed  1876.  Year  begins  Sepu  19.  Preparatory,  HOXFI 

A.cademic  and  Coll^ate  departmentr.  Certificates  Vf;.  . . 

accepted  by  leading  Colleges  and  Uni vere' ties.  Finest  scenery  and  falls  In  the  world.  Open  15th  Juno 

CAROLII^  A.  COMSTOCK.  President  to  15th  Oct.  Send  for  Circular.  M.  MOORE,  Proprietor- 


New  York.  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie*s  School  for  Girl» 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green) 

School  for  Oirls. 

Re-opens  Wednesday.  Oct.  8d,  at  new  location, 

176  West  7::d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


'“'"’'■SSiTAK,™  OREENWICH,  CT. 

Absolutely  healthful;  very  accessible;  superior  aocommo- 
datioue;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


r  I  IV  H  I  D  A  Th*  oldest  of  the  Colleges 
t.  L_IVI  I  liM  women.  Thoroughly 

eqnipiied.  Music  and  Art 
I  I  r /’N  [“  Departments.  For  cata- 

V-  vJ  I I  CL  C. .  logue  address  Rev.  Ruirus 

^  N.  Green.  D.D..  Pres’t. 

PARK  PUCE  Ora^n^es^nror  Col¬ 
lege  upon  certificate. 
$350ayear.  Forcir- 
L—  culsrs  address  Rev. 


FOR  GIRLS. 

Graduates  enter  Col¬ 
lege  upon  certificate. 
$3SU  a  year.  For  cir- 
culsrs  address  Rev. 
B.  S.  Green,  D.D., 


e  TWr,**.  i**''AUQUA  Pl>^' 

-,^.3  ^KpoiqlO  Wopd^ 

M  ■*«!•  GtbbI  South  Beach, 

r^ry  sort. 

*’^1 ■  Instructor!  of  National  repulatioq. 

-  -M  Papul"^  PSKil  w  WNI 

LitEraru  allraciiMis.  .glion 

imA  ^  UgioUiUf^ 

'jn  W*a<laiap(|IS*5fS^  Saais  mOcaan  Vouaqe 
I«nt.  Hsaiiit.  Ns  l|ay  ^r. 
nwiffiwliqf .listiaig  Isthiqq  hi  Surl  and  Bay. 

All  Ideal  PUCEX*SUMMEfl  STUOYiF  Rccreatioh 

fW  »>sssccliis.sidrMi  SaamWy.  asbylea  .W.V. 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 

DR.  STRONG'S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health  or  recreation.  Elevator, 
electric  bells,  steam,  sun  parlor  and  promt  nade  on  tbe 
roof:  suites  of  rooms  with  baths;  Saratoga  waters. 
New  Turkish  and  Russian,  all  baths  and  all  health  ap¬ 
pliances.  Social  rates  to  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  thoroughly  effective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tnmors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knite. 

We  have  never  tailed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportnnity  for 
treatment. 

U»  S.  Cenimg  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorium  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DSS.  W.  E.  BROWN,  *  SON  North  Adaws,  Eats,  j 


Catskiil  riountains, 

Jewett  Heights  House,  Jewett,  N.  Y. 

Accommodates  60.  Elevation  1900  feet.  Dry,  cool  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  pnie  spring  water ;  superior  drainage ;  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone.  Georffe  H.  Chase,  Prop- 
Refers  to  The  Evangelist  or  W,  Van  Oasbee* ,  1026  8d 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Now  is  the  time  to  Engage  Summer  Board- 

Tbose  wishing  a  desirable  summer  home  near  New 
York,  at  reasonable  prices.  wUl  find  it  at 

No.  27  Hillside  Avenue,  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


DEER  PARK  AND  OAKLAND 

ONTHECRESTOFTHEAUEGHANIES, 

(HAIN  LINE  B.  &  O.  R.  R.) 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  23d.  1894. 

Rates,  $60.  $75  and  $00  a  month,  according 
to  location.  Address 

GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager, 
Cumberland.  Md.,  up  to  June  10;  after  that 
date,  either  Deer  Park  or  Oakland,  Garrett 
County,  Md. 

HOTEL  PROPRIETORS 

SHOULD  SEND  TOR 

Hicks’  Advertisers'  Guide 

CONTAINING  LISTS  OF  SUITABLE  PAPERS  FOR 
HOTEL  ADVERTISING,  AND  COST  OF  SAME. 
Address  WILLIAM  HICKS, 

Newspaper  Advertlaing  Agent, 

132  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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INDICATION. 

New  Theory  About  the  Disease. 

Indigestion  is  the  primary  cause  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  suffering  that  afflicts  humanity. 
Its  miseries  are  universal,  sparing  neither  age, 
sex  nor  condition.  Gradually  accumulating, 
no  one  feels  the  approach  of  its  nameless  hor¬ 
rors.  Probably  a  favorite  dish  received  more 
attention  than  it  deserved  and  a  little  discom¬ 
fort  was  the  result.  Such  impositions,  more 
or  less  frequent,  accentuate  this  condition, 
while  the  gases  from  the  decay  of  food  in  the 
stomach  are  absorbed  by  the  coats  of  that  del¬ 
icate  organ,  and  cause  so  much  disturbance 
at  last  that  Nature  asserts  her  power,  and 
makes  an  effort  to  rid  herself  of  the  load  put 
upon  the  system.  Pains,  more  or  less  severe, 
are  the  consequence,  and  the  man  is  said  to 
be  sick.  Why?  Because  of  the  pains.  In 
reality  he  only  has  the  jrains  because  Nature 
is  trying  to  make  him  well.  They  are  only  an 
evidence  of  the  desperate  struggle  she  is  mak¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  the  disease,  and  not  the  dis¬ 
ease  itself.  Remember  it  does  not  hurt  to  get 
siek.  It  does  hurt  to  get  well.  When  in  pain, 
a  man,  considering  himself  sick,  sends  for  a 
physician,  who  gives  him  a  remedy  for  the 
pain— a  mere  relief  from  that  paroxysm.  This 
is  a  direct  slap  in  Nature’s  face,  and  she  re¬ 
sents  it  by  causing  the  pain  to  return  in  se¬ 
verer  form  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  has  worn  off.  Next  time  a  larger  dose  is 
required,  or  a  new  prescription  is  given,  but 
always  along  the  same  line— to  kill  the  pain. 
Meanwhile  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse 
than  the  first.  The  trouble  increases,  for  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  it.  The 
stomach  becomes  more  and  more  disordered, 
and  the  other  organs,  bearing  part  of  the  bur¬ 
den,  also  become  affected.  If  they  too  happen 
from  any  cause  to  be  weak,  the  trouble  shifts 
to  the  weakest.  Usually  the  liver  becomes 
torpid,  and  constipation  ensues.  As  the  food 
eaten  is  not  digested,  a  smaller  amount  is  usu¬ 
ally  taken,  so  that  the  bowels,  not  regularly 
filled,  cannot  be  regularly  emptied.  Perhaps 
the  kidneys  are  not  able  to  carry  off  the  waste 
matter  and  it  gets  into  the  blood.  If  so,  rheu¬ 
matism  racks  the  muscles  and  joints.  Or  the 
muscles  supporting  the  organs  peculiar  to  the 
female  lose  their  tone,  allowing  displacement, 
ulceration  and  other  tortures  deplorably  too 
common.  Menstruation  is  difficult,  painful, 
too  profuse  or  wanting  altogether. 

Of  course,  these  effects  of  the  same  first 
cause,  act  and  react  on  each  other,  and  the 
case  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  The  daily  waste 
from  daily  work  is  not  repaired.  The  store¬ 
houses  of  vitality — the  nerves  and  spinal  cord 
— gradually  eive  out  their  supply,  until,  in  the 
effort  to  repair  the  damago  and  accumulate  a 
further  reserve,  the  horrors  of  sciatica  and 
neuralgia  make  themselves  felt.  All  this  time 
the  only  effort  made  is  for  relief — to  kill  pain. 
Morphine  and  such  drugs  are  employed  in 
ever -increasing  doses,  locking  up  the  secre¬ 
tions,  and  always,  without  any  exception, 
making  a  bad  matter  worse  until  the  patient 
sinks  into  the  grave.  Very  occasionally,  in 
utter  despair,  he  quits  all  medication,  and  to 
his  delight  finds  that  Nature,  left  to  herself, 
is  able  to  repaii  the  waste  and  restore  him  to 
health.  Too  often,  however,  the  case  is 
beyond  hope,  and  he  dies,  another  example  of 
treating  effects  for  causes. 

Recognizing  that  the  All  Wise  did  not  put 
the  spontaneous  cause  of  disease  about  us  on 
every  side,  and  then  leave  us  to  our  own 
devices  to  ransack  earth,  sea  and  sky  for  mere 
remedies  for  pain,  we  present  in  the  Electro¬ 
poise  a  treatment  that  goes  back  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  know  that  pain  is  merely  the  evi 
dence  of  the  desperate  struggle  Nature  is 
making  to  restore  the  normal  conditions  in 


the  system.  It  is  not  disease— a  bad  symptom, 
needing  to  be  repi'essed — an  evidence  of  get¬ 
ting  sick,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  getting  well — a  good  sign — and  to  be 
borne,  if  bearable.  Imperfect  digestion  means 
simply  less  nutrition  and  a  consequent  loss  of 
vitality.  The  gases  from  decaying  food  are 
positive  in  their  electrical  quality  and  cause 
disease  With  the  Electropoise  we  cause  the 
negative  elements,  so  abundant  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  to  be  attracted  into  the  body  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  consume  the  accumulation 
of  combustible  matter  stored  up  by  the  imper¬ 
fect  action  of  the  vital  organs.  As  life  is  only 
combustion  of  the  fuel  furnished  from  the 
food,  an  actual  increase  of  vitality  comes 
from  its  use.  It  is  wdtb  this  increase  of  vital¬ 
ity  that  nature  is  able  to  subdue  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  so  that  relief  comes  at  once — 
always  in  the  direction  of  cure-  -and  persever- 
ence  brings  complete  restoration  of  health 
that  was  in  hopeless  ruin.  We  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  parts— do  not  treat  symptoms — but, 
asserting  that  a  man  lives  by  the  same  force 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  we  work  on  that 
force  and  in  a  perfect  whole  find  perfect  parts. 

PROOF  OF  THE  THEORY. 

SHULDOKVILX.E,  MASS.,  8ept.  3,  1S90. 

Deur  Sir :  You  wish  for  a  plain  statement  of 
my  case  to  help  you  in  your  work  of  saving 
life,  and  I  have  been  benefitted  so  much  that 
I  am  very  much  pleased  to  give  it.  I  hope 
others  may  be  benefitted  as  much  as  I  have 
been,  and  feel  sure  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  result  of  the  treatment  if  the  directions 
are  carefully  and  rationally  followed. 

I  had  been  ailing  for  the  last  twelve  years— 
ever  since  having  the  Scarlet  Fever.  I  had 
been  to  several  physicians,  one  doctoring  me 
for  one  complaint,  another  for  another;  all 
saying  the  stomach  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  At  last,  three  years  ago,  I  was  taken 
to  bed  with  nervous  prostration  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach.  I  was  in  bed  six  months 
and  then  got  up  only  to  find  life  a  burden, 
and  was  able  to  go  merely  from  bed  to  couch. 
I  had  the  advice  of  three  of  the  best  doctors 
in  Boston,  men  standing  at  the  head  of  their 
profession,  with  reputations  for  skill  in  such 
diseases,  and  they  did  all  they  could  for  me.  I 
kept  “going  down  hill,”  however,  and  Jan.  15, 
1890,  was  taken  to  bed  again,  I  and  everyone 
else  thought  for  the  last  time.  My  physician 
thought  that  there  was  no  help  for  me,  as  my 
stomach  refused  all  food.  For  the  last  three 
years  before  that  time,  I  had  lived  entirely 
upon  milk,  not  a  morsel  of  solid  food  having 
passed  my  lips.  After  being  taken  down  this 
last  time  I  had  not  a  drop  of  any  kind  of  food 
pass  my  lips  for  five  weeks,  and  grew  so  weak 
that  I  could  not  certainly  have  lived  another 
week  longer,  had  we  not  providentially  heard 
of  the  Electropoise. 

You  remember  when  my  father  first  spoke 
to  you  about  letting  us  have  one  of  your 
instruments,  you  were  very  unwilling  to  do  so, 
fearing  it  was  too  late  to  benefit  me ;  but 
merely  as  an  act  of  humanity  and  as  you  felt 
there  was  no  earthly  help  for  me,  you  con¬ 
sented  to  let  me  try  one.  Vfe  speak  often  of 
your  discouraging  manner,  and  how  you  would 
not  let  us  hope  for  any  good  results,  I  was  so 
very  weak. 

We  applied  it  first  on  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
1890,  and  at  that  time  I  weighed  but  fifty 
pounds,  having  fallen  in  weight  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  was  given  up  by  my  phy¬ 
sician,  and  was  too  weak  to  move  in  bed  with¬ 
out  assistance.  My  death  was  expected  at 
any  time. 

I  commenced  to  gain  from  that  point ;  slowly 
at  first,  so  slowly  as  to  get  at  times  nearly  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  but  if  I  had  a  very  poor  day  or  two, 
perhaps  I  would  see  a  marked  improvement 


the  next  day,  which  helped  me  to  keep  my 
courage. 

On  the  second  day  after  applying  the  Elee- 
tropoise,  I  began  to  eat ;  very  little  at  first, 
only  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  at  a  time.  I  kept 
increasing  the  quantity  of  milk  and  gaining  a 
little  strength  every  day,  till  three  weeks  from 
the  time  of  the  firat  treatment  I  was  able  to 
sit  up  a  little.  Now  at  the  date  of  this  writing 
1  am  taking  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  a  little 
fruit  and  very  little  bread,  and  I  weigh  one 
hundred  and  one  pounds,  having  gained  fifty- 
one  pounds  in  six  months 

Before  using  the  Electropoise  my  blood  was 
almost  black,  and  sluggish  it  would  not  flow 
while  now  if  by  chance  my  skin  is  broken,  the 
blood  will  spurt  from  the  wound  and  is  a 
bright  red,  almost  as  bright  as  a  pigeon’s 
blood. 

I  owe  all  my  improvement  to  the  Elec- 
troiK)iBe;  and  could  you  now  see  me  walk 
ing  and  driving  about  and  enjoying  life,  you 
would  hardly  believe  it  could  be  the  same  girl 
you  saw  posed  as  a  skeleton  on  Mar.  18th  last. 

Yours  truly, 

Lenoke  Belle  Hittinoer. 

A  LATER  REPORT. 

SHBLDONVILIiE,  MASS.,  Sept.  7ttl,  1891. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  now  used  the  Electropoise 
for  one  year  and  a  half  and  am  in  perfect 
health,  better  than  I  have  ever  been  before. 
My  weight  has  increased  from  fifty  pounds, 
when  I  began  its  use,  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  six  pounds,  and  I  am  able  to  endure  any 
amount  of  fatigue.  If  I  could  not  get  another 
Electropoise,  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  part 
with  mine.  Yours  gratefully, 

Lsnore  B.  Hittinoer. 

A  NEW  YORK  REPORT. 

The  following  is  from  Rev.  W.  H.  De  Puy, 
A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  editor  of  the  People’s  Cy¬ 
clopedia  and  several  other  well  known  works, 
and  now  assistant  editor  of  the  Christian  Ad¬ 
vocate  at  New  York ;  a  position  which  he  has 
filled  for  more  than  twenty  years : 

Nxw  York,  December  20th,  1898. 

Myself  and  family  have  received  so  much 
benefit  from  the  use  of  your  Electropoise,  and 
I  have  become  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its 
practical  value  as  a  curative  agent,  that  1  feel 
warranted  in  commending  it  without  reserve 
to  the  public.  One  of  my  friends,  a  widely 
known  and  highly  esteemed  clergyman  and 
educator,  after  using  the  Electropoise  for  near¬ 
ly  two  years  in  his  family,  said  to  me  more 
than  once,  after  thoroughly  testing  its  merits, 
that  if  he  could  not  get  another  he  would  not 
take  a  thousand  dollars  for  it. 

I  cheerfully  give  you  my  permission  to  use 
this  brief  note  in  any  way  which  may  aid  you 
ill  introducing  the  instrument  to  the  attention 
of  any  community. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  H.  De  Puy. 

NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA. 

La  Plata,  Md.,  November  16, 1894. 

I  have  not  taken  a  dose  of  medicine  or  used 
ady  stimulant  or  tonic  during  the  year  I  have 
had  the  Eiectropoise.  I  had  previously  for 
nine  years  been  a  miserable  sufferer  from  ner¬ 
vous  dyspepsia  and  nervous  prostration,  and 
had  used  every  remedy  that  medical  aid  could 
suggest,  without  effect.  I  am  stronger  and 
better  in  every  way  than  I  had  ever  hoped  to 
be.  I  feel  very  unwilling  to  have  my  name 
appear  in  a  circular  but  think  it  may  encour¬ 
age  some  one  as  hopelessly  sick  as  I  was,  to 
try  the  Eiectropoise. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hawkins. 

Our  book  contains  numbers  of  sterling  cer¬ 
tificates.  We  will  mail  you  one  if  you  ask  for 
it. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 

845  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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There  is  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  be 

sure  of  having  the  best  paint,  and  that  is  to  use  only  a  well- 
established  brand  of  strictly  pure  white  lead,  pure  linseed 
oil,  and  pure  colors.* 

The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, and 
are  always  absolutely 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

••  ANCHOR  "  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT  "  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh).  “ KENTUCKY ”  (Louisville). 
“ATLANTIC"  (New  York).  “  JOHN  T.LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO."  (Phils.) 

“  BEVMBR-BAUMAN  "  (Pittsburgh).  “  MORLEY  "  (Cleveland). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York).  “  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  BROOKLYN  "  (New  York).  “  RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  COLLIER  '*  (SL  Louis).  “  SALEM  "  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  CORNELL  "  (Buffalo).  “  SHIPMAN  "  (Chicago). 

"  DAVIS^HAMBERS  "  (Pitteburgh).  “  SOUTHERN  "  (SL  Louis  and  Chicago). 

"  ECKSTEIN  "  (Cincinnati).  “  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  FAHNESTOCK  "  (Pittsburgh).  “  UNION  "  (New  York). 

♦If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure 
leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  as  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 
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Pain’s  Fireworks  Co., 

102  William  Street,  New  York. 


Receiving  2  Medals  and  3  Diplomas. 

(The  Highest  Possible  Award.) 


Pyrotechnists  to  the  CALIFORNIA  HID-WINTER  EXPOSI¬ 
TION  and  Spectacles  at  iTANHATTAN  BEACH,  etc.,  etc. 

They  now  offer  their  unrivalled  go^de  in  Assortments  of  ,95.00  and 
upwards  at '^^’hulesale  Rates.  Price  Lists  Free  on  application.  Send  10 
cents  for  Sonvecir  Book  of  Views  of  World’s  Fair  Fireworks  Displays. 

By  mentioning  this  paper  you  will  be  entitled  to  an  Additiortal  Dis¬ 
count  of  1 0  per  cent,  below  regular  prices. 


THE  EVANGELIST 
ON  TRIAL! 

There  are  a  good  many  trials  going  on  just  now  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  The  Evangelist  hereby 
follows  the  fashion. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new 
subscriber  for 

Three  Months,  for  Twenty-Five  Cents 


THE  NEW  YORK 

Steam  Carpet  Cleaning  Works, 

Eatabitshed  18S7.  Every  Improvement  Since. 

Tblbpbonb  Call:  SSth  si.  511  A. 

437  AXU  439  WBST  4BTU  STREEl. 
T7C.  EC.  O'OZl.DD.^SJ',  Frop’r. 

Rbfbbbncbs:  Meesrs.  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.,  Herter 
Bros.,  J.  &  J.  Dobson,  Lord  &  'Paylor,  L.  Marcotte  &  Co. 
PUaac.  mention  The  EvanoelieU 


Any  Subacriber  of  The  Evangeliat 
who  would  like  to  have  a  smeimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  ne  accommodated  by 
sending  ns,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


A gricMltural  Depart m  ent. 

THE  IDEAL  FARM. 

A  writer  in  the  Scientific  Poultryman  says : 
When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  supply  a  certain 
class  of  trade  in  a  certain  city,  with  the  best 
and  freshest  eggs  possible,  and  really  fine 
broilers,  I  had  kept  Leghorns,  Brahmas  and 
Dominiques.  At  the  time  I  was  breeding 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  None  of  them  quite 
met  my  requirements.  The  Leghorns  were 
not  heavy  enough  when  dressed.  The  Brahmas 
and  Plymouth  Rocks  did  not  lay  enough  eggs, 
and  all  had  dark  pin  feathers,  which  any  one 
who  has  tried  to  sell  to  the  fancy  dressed  fowl 
trade  knows  is  a  serious  objection.  They  do 
not  look  very  bad  when  the  fowl  is  first 
dressed,  but  the  coloring  matter  from  the 
feather  gradually  spreads  out  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  skin,  leaving  a  great  unsightly 
I  black  and  blue  spot. 

I  To  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  are  will- 
j  ing  to  pay  a  little  above  the  market  quotations 
for  strictly  first  class  dressed  poultry,  a  full, 

I  plump  body  with  well  developed  breast,  strong 
j  legs,  nicely  rounded  back,  bright  yellow  skin, 
legs  and  beak,  no  cuts,  tears  or  bruises,  and  a 
fresh,  bright  appearance  are  required.  Ten 
years  ago  I  procured  a  stock  of  White  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks  and  a  stock  of  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  After  giving  both  breeds  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  I  chose  the  White  Plyn)outh 
Rock  because  cf  their  better  size  and  early 
maturity,  and  after  giving  them  a  thorough 
trial  I  have  no  reason  to  regret  my  choice. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  the  higher  scor¬ 
ing  chicks  for  breeding  and  exhibition,  while 
the  next  grade  meets  the  demand  made  by 
farmers  and  market  poulterers  who  wish  to 
iniprove  their  common  stock. 

The  culls  are  carefully  fatted  and  sold 
dressed  to  private  customers.  They  now  breed 
more  true  to  form  and  color  than  their  barred 
brethren.  They  also  lay  more  eggs,  and  if 
properly  fed  and  housed  lay  a  great  proportion 
of  their  eggs  in  winter,  when  eggs  command 
the  best  price.  They  are  good  feeders,  very 
fond  of  “green  stuff’’  and  will  forage  energet¬ 
ically  if  given  range.  When  fed  for  fattening 
they  lay  on  flesh  rapidly.  The  hens  weigh 
about  eight  pounds,  the  cocks  about  six  and 
one  half  pounds.  Cockerels  can  be  made  to 
weigh  six  and  one-half  to  seven  pounds  at  six 
months  old.  and  I  have  had  capons  that 
weighed  fourteen  pounds  at  a  year  old.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  start  in  poultry  culture  or 
to  improve  fowls  is  to  purchase  eggs  from 
thoroughbred  fowls,  and  when  such  eggs  are 
properly  packed  they  can  be  sent  across  the 
continent  and  hatch  well. 


ROAD  IMPROVEMENT. 

There  was  a  meeting  in  New  Hartford, 
N.  Y. ,  in  the  interest  of  good  roads  recently, 
at  which  Gov.  Flower  spoke.  He  chiefly 
urged  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  the  road 
statutes  we  have.  The  evil  he  spoke  of— 
evasion  of  honest  application  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  road  labor — is  one  the  farmers  all 
recognize.  They  have  admitted  it,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  it  in  club  and  grange  and  league 
meetings  and  in  letters  to  the  newspapers. 
Its  remedy  is  in  their  bands,  and  possibly 
such  meetings  as  this  will  do  much  to  secure 
better  results. 

The  Utica  Herald  adds :  In  this  way  lies  the 
best  prospect  of  the  needed  improvements. 
For,  as  Colonel  Sanger,  president  of  the  county 
good  roads  league,  frankly  declared,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  in  the  towns  is  against  di¬ 
rect  taxation  for  road  purposes.  The  reform 
at  present  will  make  progress  most  surely  by 
awakening  the  community  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  road 
service  assessed.  Seventy  two  thousand  days’ 
labor  on  the  roads  of  Oneida  county,  bestowed 
faithfully  and  under  wise  direction,  would  ac¬ 
complish  very  marked  improvement. 


Jadxe  BtifuH  8.  Smith  of  the  Saoerior  Court  at  Cincin- 
aati,  has  rendered  his  deiision  in  the  case  of  iheWalser 
Paint  Co.  against  the  Anchor  White  Lead  Co.,  and  the 
EcksL'in  White  Lsao  Co.  In  1861  the  Walker  Paint  Co. 
sued  the  defendants  fer  $50  000  damattee  and  an  injunc¬ 
tion  On  the  RrouDd  that  the  defendants  h  <d  published 
the  statement  that  ths  goods  sold  by  the  Walker  Paint 
Co.  as  first-class,  were  really  adulterated  with  white 
basytes.  The  defendants  plead  in  their  defence  the 
truth  of  the  statement  The  trial  occupied  nine  weeks. 
Judge  Smith  in  bis  wiitten  opinion  says:  “  In  conclusion, 
my  finding  is  that  by  a  clear  preMnderance  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  the  defendants  have  established,  and  to  my  mind 
beyond  all  reason  «.ble  doubt  they  have  proven,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  I860  and  ItAl,  when  the  anal)  sis  complained 
of  in  the  petition  were  made,  that  the  plnlntilfs  were 
tending  oat  good- as  first-class  which  were  adnlteiaW 
with  basytes;  that  the  analysis  oomplained  of  in  the 
petition  weie  true,  and  that  the  petition  should  be  dis¬ 
missed  upon  that  ground." 
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700  Mile 
Sea  Trips 


BY  THE  BEAOTIFUL  XEW  STEAMSHIPS  OF  THE 


Old  Dominion  Line 


To  Old  Point  Comfort  or  Virginia  Beach  and  Ret 

(.Hygeia  Hotel.)  (Princesi  Anne  Hotel.) 
MCET  DEZJOHTFUI.  RESORTS  OS  THE  ATLARTIC  COAST  FOB  A 


SUMHER  OUTING 


MAY  BE  MADE  FOR 


Old  Point  Comfort,  .  $i6.oo 
Virginia  Beach,  .  .  17.00 

A  day  and  a  quarter  at  either  hotel. 


INCLUDINQ  EVERY  EXPENSE 

OP  MEALS  AND  BERTHS  EN  ROUTE  AND  A  DAY  AND  A 
qUABTER’S  BOARD  AT  EITHER  HOTEL. 


Tills  trip  is  an  ideal  one,  as  the 
course  skirts  the  coast  with  little 
likelihood  of  sea-sickness,  and  passes 
in  review  many  watering  places  and 
points  of  interest. 


!  teamers  for  NORFOLK.  PORTSMOUTH.  OU)  POINT 
OOMFXlKT,  and  NEWuoKT  NEWS,  VIRGINIA  BEACH. 
PETEK  BDUU,  and  KR  HHOND,  VA..  and  WASHING¬ 
TON.  D.  C. — Mon..  Tues.,  Wed..  Thure.,  and  Sat.  For 
RICHMOND,  via  JAMES  KIVsB-Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat. 
For  WEST  TOINT.  Va.— lues.,  Tburs.,  and  Sat.  From 
Pler'Jil.  N.  IL,  foot  Beach  St.,  at  8  F.  M.,  Saturdays  4 
F.  H.  ThrouKh  tickets  and  freight  rates  to  all  points. 
For  printed  matter  and  full  particulars  address 
'  OLD  DOMINION  S.  S.  CO., 

W.  L.  GUILLAVDEU,  .fs.Te.ai  sr  • 

Traffic  Mgr.  PlcF a6,  N.  R.,  Ncw  York. 


Summer  Vacation 

described  in  a  new  illustrated  book  “Sum¬ 
mer  Homes  among  the  Green  Hills  op  Ver¬ 
mont  AND  ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  LaKE  CHAM¬ 
PLAIN,  containing  selected  addresses  of  the 
Best  Family  Homes  for  entertaining  Sum¬ 
mer  Guests,  at  prices  from  $4  to  $10  per 
week,  also  list  of  finest  Hotels  with  prices  and 
Excursion  Rates.  Out  door  pleasures,  fishing, 
boating,  climate  and  scenery,  all  unexcelled. 
Mailed  tree  on  application  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE  or  8.  W.  CUMMINCS, 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt 


FIFTY-NINTH  YEAB. 


John  cattnach, 

TRUNK  ANO  BA6  MANUFACTURER, 

736  Broadway,  New  York. 

Would  caU  particular  attention  to 

••  THE  CATTNACH  TRUNK,” 
as  being  the  strongest  and  lightest  ever  prodneed. 

The  reputation  of  this  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
raperior  goods  is  still  maintained. 


June  Sale  of  Chaiiies 
Exceptional. 

We  have  prepared  for  a  Spetdal  Sale 
ot  ChullieM  this  week. 

to  suit  everj  tahte,  light  and 
dark  grounds,  at  reduced  figures. 

Javannise  aud  satin  stripe  Cliallies  on 
sale  in  plenty. 

lOOO  ends,  cut  during  the  season, 
now  otlered  at  remnant  prices. 

Also,  a  case  each  ot  the  iashioiiahle 
ligltt'WCight  Covert  and  Granite  3Iix- 
tures  tor  Tourist  and  Mountain  wear. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STRRET. 

XKW  YORK 


KNITTED  TABLE  PADDING 


mmm'mmmmAmmymumArnWi 


Is  a  necensaru  part  of  every  well-appointed  (lining  service 

WE  GUARANTEE 

It  to  wash,  and  retain  its  original  softness, 
not  hardening  as  felt  and  other  cheap  sub¬ 
stitutes  do. 

Ponce  dk  Leon,  St.  Ausustine,  Floiida.  Dec.  17, 1888. 
[Extract  from  letter  of  O.  D.  Seavby,  Mgr.,  referring  to  the 
Knitted  Table  Padding  ] 

I  use  It  here  at  both  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Aleaxar  and  also 
at  Hotel  Champlain,  on  Lake  Cbamv  lain,  N.  Y  State. 

There  may  be  other  things  as  good,  or  better,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  them.  It  Is  certainly  the  beet  thing  that  I  ever  used. 
Yours  truly,  O.  D.  Seavey,  Mgr. 

lUPICT  on  having  “Knitted  Table  Padding.”  At  all 
•BwIdI  the  leading  dry-goods  bouses.  Write  us  for 
samples  and  catalogue. 

KNITTED  MATTRESS  CO., 

Canton  Junction,  Mam. 


Bureau  of  Information. 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special 
service  inaugurated  by  The  Evangelist  which 
may  be  of  great  aid  to  you  and  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  you  in  church  work. 

Situated,  as  we  are,  at  the  centre  of  business 
New  York,  the  makers  and  sellers  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  used  in  the  conduct  of  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  etc.,  are  clustered  around  us,  and  ac¬ 
curate  and  prompt  attention  regarding  all 
such  articles  is  within  easy  reach.  This  we 
place  at  your  command.  For  instance : — 

There  is  no  expense  attending  any  search  so 
far  as  The  Evangelist  is  concerned.  At  times, 
information  may  be  required  which  calls  for 
outside  disbursements,  such  as  special  designs 
for  architectural  drawings.  In  such  cases  a 
report  to  that  effect  will  be  made  before  any 
expenditure  is  incurred.  Address 

THE  EVANQEUST, 

33  Union  Spuare,  Now  York  CHy. 


O’NEILL’S, 

6th  Ave.,  20th  to  2l5t  St., 
NEW  YORK. 

Especially  loterestlDg  to 
Yaebtiog  Clnbs,  Toarists, 

Caiping  aotf 
Eicarsioo  Parties. 


Before  making  your  arrangements  for  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  coming  season,  would  it  not 
prove  profitable  to  you  to  visit  our  Grocery 
Department  and  carefully  examine  our 
stock  and  ascertain  how  much  we  could 
save  you  in  the  items  of  Dry  and  Fancy 
Groceries  and  Canned  Goods?  We  figure 
about  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Possibly  you  may  make  it  more. 

We  will  supply  you  with  ANYTHING 
in  the  Grocery  line  on  short  notice  and 
will  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Bring  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  we 
will  gladly  answer  all  jour  inquiries. 
DON’T  hestitate  to  ask  questions,  we  aie 
in  business  to  answer  them  and  vou  are 
certainly  entitled  to  KNOW  what  you  are 
buying  in  packages  with  concealed  con¬ 
tents. 


Do  you  ever 
Use  these  Articles  ? 


Potted  Toujjiir,  ex.  quality,  /  «/..  can. 

*4  lfa.ni  6  ««  V  * 

Deviled  Ham,  “  “  ^  91c.  doz. 

Juht  tlic  size  Icr  a  luncheon. 


LUNCH  TONGUES. 

Thene  tongues  are  thoroughly  cooked, 
ready  to  slice  and  eat — 

1  lb.  can,  .  .  31c. 

lilb.  can,  .  .  51c. 

2  lb.  can,  .  .  62c. 

2  lb.  R.  &  R.  1  Whole  | 

Rolled  Ox  Tongue,  '  74c.  can. 
finest  quality,  ' 

Baked  Beaus,  finest  quality.  No  better 
Baked  Beans  in  cans  than  those  we 
sell  you.  Have  you  ever  tried  them? 
14c.  quart  cans. 


Orders  by  mail  receive  prom|»t  and 
carelul  attention. 


All  Purchases  delivered  by  Express 
Free  of  Charge,  at  any  address  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  City. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 


H.  O’Neill  &  Co., 

6tb  Ave.,  20th  to  21st  St.,  New  York. 


Individual  Communion  Service. 

©QUADRUPLE  SILVER  PLATE. 

Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

Meriden,  Conn. 


Trade  Mark. 


NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  COMPETITION. 


Sunday  Schools  competing  for  the  Evangelist  Prize  Sunday  School  Library  are  requested 
to  send  in  their  lists  of  books  as  soon  as  practicable,  that  the  necessary  comparisons  may  be 
made  and  the  result  announced  promptly.  Librarians  and  others  who  have  not  obtained  the 
prepared  blanks  on  which  to  vote  for  their  schools,  should  do  so  at  once  by  writing  to  The 
Evahoeust,  83  Union  Square,  New  York.  The  polls  close  June  30th.  This  a  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  of  determining  the  best  book  for  a  Sunday  School  Library,  and  perhaps  getting  a  library 
free  of  cost  to  you  for  your  school. 


No.  28.  (Scale  one-third.) 

Individual  Communion  Sen/ice. 

One  Goblet  for  each  communicant. 

CAUTION:  When  buying  Silver  Ware,  look  for  the  Trade  Mark. 

Our  stamp  is  a  guarantee  of  highest  quality. 

If  unable  to  procure  these  goods  of  your  dealer,  necessary  information  will  be  given  on  application. 
This  cut  illustrates  one  of  several  designs. 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 


Cooking  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 
Cedar  and  Camphor  wood  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Refrigerators. 


ipS&^KEIt 

130  and  132  W.  42nd  Street. 


The  Evangelist  for  *94. 

On  the  First  of  January  The  Evangelist  was  re¬ 
organized  as  a  Company,  imder  the  laws  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Field  retaining  the  majority  interest  and 
the  editorship,  but  having  associated  with  him  a 
number  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  the 
country.  The  paper  has  been  also  enlarged,  and 
enriched  by  new  Departments,  and  other  features 
which  will,  it  trusts,  make  it  more  useful  than  ever 
to  the  coming  generation. 


DR.  FIELD’S 


“Open  Letters’*  to  Ingersoll. 

These  letters,  reprinted  with  additions,  from  the 
North  American  Review,  can  be  had  in  neat  pamph¬ 
let  form,  for  ten  cents,  postpaid,  on  application  to 

The  EvanKelist, 

33  Union  Square. 


THE  evangelist. 
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1 0orbam  /Ibfg.  Co., 

I  Silveromitbe 


Communion  Sets  I 

InbiPibual  Communion  I 
(Tups  anb  ITraYS.  I 

pew  Cups,  Ibolbcrs  anb  i 

tlraYS.  I 


photographs.  Special  Slcsigns  anb  Estimates 

on  receipt  of  particulars. 
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